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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THE APPARATUS AND 

j 

MOVEABLE-TYPE/PRINTING. ) 

CHAPTER I. 

In bringing forward a work of this nature, to which the amateur 
and the inexperienced alike ha^e recourse for instruction, and 
to which even the adept may occasionally find it desirable to 
refer, it will be necessary to descnbe pvery subject, however minute 
in itself, or remotely connected with die Art of Printing. Those 
wno may be disinclined to peruse some of the subjects here treated 
of, as considering them but of little moment, will therefore, it is 
hoped, have the candour likewise to consider that such may, 
to others, appear of the first importance ; and afibrd information, 
of which, had it not been here given, they might have remained 
totally ignorant. Without farther preamble, 1 shall therefore 
begin with describing the materials and process of printing in a 
general manner; deferring, to a subsequent part of the work, a 
more technical exposition of the Art. 

The expression moveable-type printing implies that each 
letter, with some few exceptions, used in this kind of printing, is 
cast upon a separate stalk, shank, or body. A great many of 
each of the letters of the alphabet, together with points, figures, 
and other necessary marks and signs, all cast in certain propor- 
tions to each other, with regard to quantities, is called a /cunt. 
When a printer receives a fount fiom the type-founder, he proceeds 
to dispose of it, or a part thereof, into a pair of composing cases 
for the Roman, and a pair for the Italic, increasing the number of 
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either according to the weight of th^Vdbnt, and the 
jppB^bNSr of hands intended to be employed on it Msually^ for a 
,^^009 lbs. weighty six pairs of Roman and two of Italic are deemed 
sufficient. 

The workmen employed in the Art of Printing are denominated, 
according to the particular department they fill. Compositors 
and Pressmen. The Compositors are those whose business it is 
to arrange and dispose the types, or letters, into words, lines, 
sentences, pages, and sheets, agreeable to the copy furnished by 
the author or editor. The Pressmen, strictly speaking, are the 
printers, as they take off the impressions on the paper, after the 
types have been arranged by the Compositor. We shall, however, 
here take them in due order of precedence, and first describe the 
materials necessary for a Compositor. 


THE CASES. 

The Upper Case is divided into forty-nine partitions, all equal 
in size, and which are adapted to receive those parts of the fount 
least in use, namely, two alphabets of the capital letters, denomi- 
nated, the one full” and the other small” capitals : also the 
figures, accented letters, characters used as references to notes, 
&c. The letters and figures in this case are disposed alpha- 
betically and numerically. 

The Lower Case is appropriated to the small letters, double 
letters, points, some other marks used in printing, the spaces, and 
the quadrats. The boxes or partitions in this case are not, as in 
that above described, in any regular alphabetical arrangement, nor 
divided into cells of equal size : but they are in such approxima- 
tion as to be most convenient to the hand of the compositor. 
Each sort of letter has a larger or smaller box allotted to it 
according as it is known to be more or less frequently wanted 
in the language for which it is intended. Thus, the e has the 
largest box ; the a, c, d, h, i, m, n, o, r, s, t, u, the spaces, and 
the quadrats, boxes of the next size ; b, f, g, k, 1, p, v, w, y, 
boxes half the size of those used for the last-mentioned sorts ; 
while j, q, X, z, ; : . () [] ce, oe, &, double letters, 8cc. &c. have 
only partitions of a quarter of the size allowed them. But a 
more particular description, with the several admeasurements, will 
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be given in the next chapter. As there is no visible mark or guide 
attached to the different boxes to denote the letters which they 
severally contain, a stranger to the art is surprised at the dexterity 
manifested by the compositor in taking out the letters as he 
wants them from the different compartments. 
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THE FRAME, Re. 



Before the compositor begins his operations the cases are “ put 
up" on a stand, or " trame," consbucted of sufficient length to 
hold two pur ; namely, one pair of Roman and one pair of Italic. 
Thearrangement of these frames in the Composing-room is always 
so ndered that the compositor may be as near to the window as 
possible, with the light coming from his left so that no shadow 
can be given by the motion of his right hand to intercept the 
quidr glance with which he must catch the position in which the 
neit type he has to lift may be lying io its cell ; for he must 
instantaneously view the nick and the head, as no time is 
allowed for hesitation, examination, or turning, after the first dart 
is made at the letter; but it is at once lodged up<m his setting 
rule, and then finally secured and dropped into its place by the 
action of the 1^ thumb alone, his eye being, at the same moment. 
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turned to look for the next letter to be conveyed, in like manner 
to follow its predecessor. The Roman cases are, therefore, always 
inside the frame, or nearest the Ught ; while the Italic, as being, 
in modem works, of less fiequent occurrence, as also to Accom- 
modate the other Compositors using that fount, lie on the outside. 
The cases, it may be observed, rest upon the stand in a sloping posi- 
tion ; the lower case at an inclination oS about fifteen degrees, the 
upper at an elevation of about fifty-five ; so that the compositor 
may reach the upper boxes with the greatest facility, and with as 
little danger as possible of putting his lower case in confusion, or 
pie, by the action of his arm when reaching over it. 

The engraving will make what has been described as necessary 
to the first fitting up of a Composing-room, familiar to every one. 
It was drawn by the ingenious Mr. C. Varley, by the application 
of his camera ludda. The frame is seen with the Roman cases up 
— the bulk at the end— a galley at the bottom— a chase standing, 
with the crosses in, for quarto or octavo, in the rim of which female 
dove-tails are shown to*be cut for shifting the crosses to works in 
duodecimo or octodecimo. 

The compositor, thus provided, begins his work, holding in his 
left hand a little instrument into which the letters are conveyed from 
the cases. This is called the “ composing-stick but the pecu- 
liarities necessary to its perfect construction are stated in our next 
chapter. 

Before the compositor begins his work he “ makes his measure 
that is, he moves the slide of the composing-stick to the chosen 
width of the page. He next cuts, from a thin slip of brass plate, a 
piece to the length of the intended line, of the same height as the 
type, and with a projecting “ knib ” at one end. This is called 
the “ setting rule,” as against this the letters are to be placed. 
He then places himself opposite the centre of the lower case, and 
fixes his copy before him, secured by the simple contrivance of a 
slip of lead, a cord, and a counterbalancing weight, which ap^iears in 
the engraving as lying over the back of the frame.* Then taking 
the composing-stick in his left hand, his thumb being over the 

* In France and Germany they have a more elaborate utensil made for this 
purpose, which, having a steel point at the extrendty, is stuck in the bars or 
boxes of the lower case ; a representation of which may be seen in the dexter 
claw of the eagle in the vignette in the title. 
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slide, resting on the setting-rule, with the thumb and first finger of 
his right hand he takes up the letters, spaces, quadrats, &c. one by 
one, and places each upon the setting-rule, supporting, and placing 
them fi)gether by the action of the left thumb, the other hand being 
instantly disengaged for picking up the next letter. The whole 
of these movements are performed with a d^ree of facility 
not easily conceived by a stranger to the art. Upon arriving to 
near the extent of his measure, he observes whether the line will 
end with a complete word, or an entire syllable, including the 
hyphen, and if his last word or syllable happens exactly to fill the 
measure, or makes the line completely tight, he has nothing more 
to do to that line, but proceeds to the next : but if (which is far 
more likely to be the case) he finds the 'measure not entirely filled 
by perfect words or syllables, he increases the distances between the 
words in that line, adding more spaces equally between each until 
the measure is moderately tightened. This operation is called 
** justifying,” and, if done properly, is attended with much nicety 
and skill ; every line requiring to be of an e^ual degree of tightness ; 
neither too closely wedged into the composing-stick, nor yet at all 
loose and uneven ; neither th^ words spaced too close t(^ther in 
one line nor too wide apart in the others. This is one great criterion 
of a good workman. The compositor may as often have to lessen 
the spaces first used in a line as to add to them, particularly in 
narrow measures of large type, containing, of course, fewer words 
in a line ; and it frequently happens that a long monosyllabic word, 
or syllable, will not, as the hue is first spaced, go in at the end, 
and to drive out which the line would appear with great gaps ; he 
must, therefore, in such a case, change his spaces for thinner, some 
of which, from their being very thin, are called " hair spaces.” * 
The line having been completed, the brass rule is drawn out and 
placed over or upon that line, and the compositor proceeds with the 
next, and so on with the succeeding lines, until his composing- 
stick is filled, which takes, perhaps, ten or twelve lines of middling- 
sized type. He then places the setting-rule in front of the last 
line, and fixing his fore-finger of each hand in front of the rule, he 

* Spaces may here be defined as pieces of metal of various degrees of 
thickness, shaped exactly as the stems of the letter ; hut not standing so high, 
do not crasequently recrive the ink, and therefore give no unpression on the 
paper. 
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presses the middle fingers against the sides of the lines, and his 
thumbs behind the first line, raising the whole out of the com- 
posing-stick at once. He thus conveys the ** stick-full” to the 
“ galley” (a thin board of mahogany, or wainscot wood, having 
ledges on two sides) disengaging the thumbs as he places the lines 
against the head of the galley, or against the lines which have been 
previously emptied and placed thereon. 

Having set sufficient for his page, and placed the head-line at 
top, and signature or direction line at bottom ; and also, gene- 
rally, an additional line of quadrats, he ties it round with three or 
four yards of small cord, called sealing twine, technically “ page- 
cord,” and removes it from the galley on to a page-paper, when it 
is placed on the bottom board of his frame, or other safe and con- 
venient place. In this manner he proceeds till he has composed as 
many pages as are required to make a half-sheet, or sheet, accord- 
ing to the nature of the work. 

The next process .is, to arrange the pages, thus far proceeded 
with, for imposing. Alarge oblong stone, or marble, of perfectly 
plane surface, five to eight inches thick, fixed in a strong frame, so 
as to form, as it were, a table, vtith drawers underneath for “ fur- 
niture,” must be provided for this purpose, on which the pages are 
curiously placed, according to certain rules of the art, so that, when 
printed, and the sheet folded, they may fall in regular succession, 
p^ 2 on the back of page 1, 4 on the back of 3, and so on. Much 
attention is necessary in this process, particularly in works of more 
pages in a sheet than folio or quarto. 

Having disposed, or « laid down,” the pages in this right order, 
the next task is dressing the "chases.”* To dress the chase, a 
suit of furniture is necessary, consisting of slips of wood, of dif- 
ferent breadths. Then the chase being laid over the pages, so as 
to inclose them, those parts of the furniture called “ gutter-sticks” 
are placed between the respective pages. Next, another part of 

* A Chase is a rectangular iron frame, the dimensions of which differ ac- 
cording to the sizes of the paper to be printed. Two cross-pieces of the same 
metal, called “ long” and " short cross,” haring small dovetrils at each end, 
so that they may be taken out or replaced as occasion may reqiUre, are fitted 
to each chase. By the different situations of these crosses the chase is altered 
so as to srrit different-sized volumes, as folio, quarto and octavo, duodedmo, 

eighteens, &c. 
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tile furniture, called " reglets/’ is placed along the sides of the 
crosses of the chase. The reglets are of such a thickness as 'will 
so regulate the position of the pages as to give the book a proper 
margin after it is bound. Having dressed the inside of the pages, 
the compositor has to do the same 'with their outsides by putting 
side-sticks and foot-sticks to them. Thus the pages being all 
adjusted to their proper distances, they are all untied and fastened 
together by wooden wedges, called " quoins.” These wedges 
being firmly driven up the sides and feet of the pages, by means 
of a' mallet and a piece of hard wood, called a “ shooting-Qtick,” 
all the letters in each page are fastened together in one mass. 
Before beginning to lock up, and again after he has gone the last 
round with the mallet and shooting-stick, the compositor “planes 
down” the “ forme,”* to mak.e the surface of the type stand flat 
and even, by blows of the mallet upon a piece of smooth wood 
laid upon the pages, called, from its use, “ a planer and it is 
then ready for the pressman, who lays it upon the press, for the 
purpose of pulling a proof. This having been done, the forme, or 
formes, must be rubbed over -with a brush dipped in strong lye, 
made with pearl-ash and water, and being carefully taken off the 
press, the proof and formes are delivered to the care of the 
compositor. 

As it is impossible for the most skilful workman to compose his 
work so correctly as to want no further alteration before the num- 
ber wanted is worked off, the next thing to be done is, to put the 
proof, with the copy from which it has been composed, into the 
hands of the reader .nr - corrector, whose business is, to read over 
the whole proof two or three times with great care and attention, 
and to mark the errata in the margin of every page. The correc- 
tions are altfays placed against the line in which the faults are 
found ; and certain marks are used to denote the different correc- 
tions, all of which will hereafter be minutely described. 

After a proof has been compared and read by copy, and the 
fisiults noticed by the reader, it is returned into the hands of the 
compositor, who proceeds to con'ect in the metal what has been 
marked for correction in the proof. For this purpose he lays the 
forme on the imposing stone, and unlocks it by loosening the 

* The types thus fsstened together in the chase are all together called a 
forme. 
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quoins, or wedges, which bound iihe letters together. He then 
changes the faulty letters, or words, and alters his spaces before 
he drops the line. When there are any considerable alterations, 
and particularly where insertions or omissions are to be made, 
there will often he a necessity of " over-running” to " get in” or 
- '‘ drive out and to effect this, the compositor must decompose 
or convey the lines hack from the galley again into the composing- 
stick, to be new spaced and justified according to circumstances. 
If, for example, the word or words to be inserted in a line cannot 
be gotten in by lessening the spaces between the words of that 
line, part of it must be put back into the end of the preceding 
' line, or forward into the beginning of the subsequent one, by 
lessening the spaces in either or both, till room has been obtained. 
If the insertion be Ikrge, it may be necessary to over-run several 
lines, either backwards or forwards, until a break, or short line, 
shall have been reached, when, if it be not got in, a line will be 
driven out ; and then, to make room for that line, if there does not 
happen to be a line of^quadrats, or white line, at the foot of that 
page, the next page, or pages, either forward or backward, must 
often be over-run before it can be finally made up. 

When any portion of the matter is to be abstracted, exactly the 
reverse course must be taken. If it be but trifling, the compositor 
. takes it out and fills up the line by enlarging the spaces of that 
line; or by taking from the end of the preceding, or the beginning 
of the following. If it be more considerable, he may be obliged to 
over-run many lines before he can drive out or make even. 

The first proof having been corrected, another is pulled to be 
put into the hands of the reader, or sent to the author for exami- 
nation. This proof being read and corrected, as before, a revise is 
pulled, to see whether all the errors marked in the last proof are 
properly corrected. As to those faults which may have escaped the 
compositor, the reader, and the author, they are usually referred to 
in a list of errors called TAe Errata. The works of ancient printers 
had no errata affixed, because they corrected the faults in each 
copy with a pen ; which was easy enough in those days, though 
nearly impracticable in these. 

- When the sheet is correct the formes are given to the pressman, 
whose business is to print them when they have been prepared 
and corrected as before described. Four things are required at 
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entering upon this process ; namely, paper, ink, balls, and a press. 
The paper is prepared for use by being dipped, a few sheets at a 
time, in water; and, afterwards being laid in heaps, to make the 
water penetrate equally into every sheet, a thick deal board is laid 
upon each heap, upon which are placed heavyweights. The reason 
why the paper undergoes wetting before it is printed upon, is, that 
it is thus rendered sufficiently soft to adhere closely to the surface 
of the letter when subjected to the action of the press ; and, con- 
sequently, by taking up a proper quantity of ink, it is made 
susceptible of a good impression. It is moreover necessary that 
the paper should be wetted, lest its stiff and harsh nature when 
dry should injure the face of the letters. The different degrees of 
wetting required can only be obtained by practice, which depends 
principally upon the quality of the paper, and the size of the type; 
the stout and hard-sized paper requiring from four to six dips 
each quire ; paper of a more common quality, not so many ; the 
smaller and closer the type, also, the more wetting will be 
required. ^ • 

TAe Ink is bought, of various qualities and prices, of the manu- 
facturer. — [See the article on /nk.] 

The Balk will be particularly described hereafter. They, when 
completed, have the shape and appearance of a large round-headed 
mallet, such as is used by stone-masons, except that their surface 
is much broader and rounder. A late improvement has, in a great 
degree, superseded the use of balls. This is a cylinder, upon 
which is cast a coating of composition that will be hereafter 
described. The cylinder has an axis with two handles ; and being 
repeatedly rolled on the table, or stand, distributes the ink equally 
upon its surface, which in the same manner is transferred to the 
forme of type. 

A Printing Press is a machine requiring very accurate mecha- 
nical construction. At the earliest period of the art it was brought 
so near to perfection that no very material improvements took 
place in its make, until Lord Stanhope invented a press constructed 
mitirely of iron. More details upon this head will be found in the 
Bubsequent chapter ; but, in order to continue the general descrip- . 
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tion of the process of printing, it may be well to take the original 
press for our model, and to proceed; since in the Stanhope, and 
others which have followed, the principle is essentially the same. 

The opposite engraving will show the press in perspective. To 
describe it and its use in detail will require some time and space. 
It lias two principal parts, each of which is composed of several 
subordinate parts or members : it will therefore be necessary to 
describe it as dissected into its various parts, with references to 
the excellent engravings of Branston, which will be found in the 
following pages with more detailed descriptions and admeasure- 
ments. One of those which are here described as principal parts, 
may be called the body of the press ; which is a strong frame 
containing the power that produces the pressure upon the paper ; 
the other is the part on which the forme of types is laid for print- 
ing ; and which is contrived, by means of an apparatus under- 
neath, to be run out of and into the body of the press at pleasure, 
in order to remove. the sheet when printed; and to introduce 
another sheet. For the . convenience of changing the sheets as 
they are printed, frames are provided called the tympanzxiA frUktt, 
which fold upon each other, and inclose the sheet between them, 
and which are then all together folded down 'upon the types. 

The body of the press consists of a strong frame-work of 
timber, a part of which is called the feet, fig. 1, having mortises 
to receive two strong perpendicular posts called the cheeks, fig, 
2; which are supported by another lighter framing called the 
hind-posts and rails, fig. 3, also fixed into the feet ; the cheeks 
are moreover held together by four horizontal cross pieces ; the 
upper of which, fig. 4, is called the cap, its office being to retain 
the upper part of the cheeks at the proper distances asunder : the 
next cross piece, fig. 6, is called the head ; it is fitted by tenons 
at the ends into mortises in the cheeks, and these mortises are 
filled up with pieces of scale-board, cards, old hat, &c., in such a 
manner as to admit of a small yielding or spring. The head 
is sustained by two long screw bolts, fig. 7, which suspend it from 
the cap : in the head is fixed a brass nut, containing a female 
screw or worm of two threads, which is fastened in the wood by 
two short bolts, fig. 8, to keep it up ; the worm is adapted to 
receive the screw by which the pressure is produced. The third 
cross piece, fig. 9, called the shelves, or till, is to guide and keep 
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steady a part, called the hose, fig. 10, in which the spindle of the 
screw (to be spoken of hereafter) is inclosed. The fourth cross 
piece, fig. 5, called the winter, is a massive piece of timber ; it is 
fitted between the cheeks to bear the carriage ; it sustains the 
effort of the press beneath, as the head does above, each giving 
way a little, the one upwards the other downwards, to make the 
pull the easier.* The spindle, fig. 11, is a solid piece of iron, 
pointed at the lower end with steel, having a male screw formed 
on its upper end, of two threads, which enters into the female 
screw or worm fixed in the head : through an eye in this spindle 
is fixed the lever or bar, fig. 12, by which the pressman gains the 
power for the impression. The platten, fig. 13, or surface which 
acts upon the tympans, is suspended from the point of the spindle 
by means of a square block or firame of wood, called the hose, fig. 

10, which is guided by passing through the shelves, fig. 9 : the 
lower part of the spindle passes through the hose, and its point 
rests in a small steel cup, fixed in a brass saucer, supplied with 

011, which rests upon an iron plate, let into the top of the platten. 
The pressman then, by pulling the lever, which is fixed in the eye 
of the spindle by an iron key, turns the screw, and presses down 
the platten upon the Forme, upon which is laid the paper, tympans, 
uid blankets, which are brought under the platten, when the im- 
pression is to be given. That the platten may be suspended 
perpendicularly from the spindle, and rise up again with it, the 
hose is attached to the spindle by the garter, fig. 10, E, this is a 
fillet d iron screwed to the hose, and entering into a nick or groove 
formed round the upper part of the spindle ; it prevents the hose 
felling down on the spindle. At each corner of tiie lower part of 
tha hose there is an iron hook festened, and from these to similar 

* A more erroneons prindple in medumice «inild not well have been 
deriaed flun that which has been applied to this part of the printing-preBs. 
At one end the fore-stay uqiports the carriage and ribs, without a possibility 
of iSny jddding to the pull, while at the ofeer end it is made to yield when 
the power of the screw, acting npon the plank, coffin, stone, and forme. Is 
brought upon it : and therefore, if adjusted, as it is always attempted to be, 
truly horizontal, this part of the press must be forced into the porition of an 
inclined plane by the yielding of the trinter. TldB is thp occasion of the 
disagreeable noise made by most of these presses in woriung} the parts 
cannot move truly perpendicular: the remedy is therefore obvious— let the 
winter lie qidte solid, and the carriage and ribs truly horizontal. 
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hooks, fastened at each comer of the platten, cords are looped 
to suspend the latter, they being exactly adjusted, to hang it 
truly level. 

The carriage,* fig. 14, is a wooden frame lying horizontally, 
having its fore-part supported by a wooden prop called tiie fore- 
stay, fig. 15, while the o(^ end mats on the winter ; on tilm fails 
of this frame two long steel bars or ribs are fixed. Beneath the 
carriage is placed an axis called the spit, fig. Id, with a double 
wheel of beach wood fixed on the middle of it. round which 
leather girths are passed and fastened, the opposite ends being 
nailed to each end of the plank, fig. 17 ; under the plank are 
nailed short pieces of iron or steel, called cramp irons, which slide 
upon the ribs, when the carriage is run in or out, by the following 
means : on the extreme end of the axis is fixed the handle or 
iounce, by which the pressman turns the axis, and this, by means 
of the wheel and girths, runs the forme, &c. in or out. Upon the 
|dank, fig. 17, a square frame of wood is fixed, to form the coffin or 
odl, in which a marble' oc polished stone is inclosed, accurately 
bedded in bran, plaster, &c., for the forme to be laid upon. To 
(his piaak are fastened leather stay-girths, one to each end, bmng 
at ^ opposite ends fastened to the end rails of the carriage; to 
preteOt the press rdnaing too fin out or in.t On the fore-[Ai$ of 
plaih is a slig^ finune, called the gallows, fig. 19, which semes 
to sustain the tympan, whmi turned up from off the forme, omits 
hinges. The tympans, figs. 20, 21, are square frames covered with 
parchment. The frames are made of three sides of wood, a slip 
of iron at the top, called a head-band. The two tympans are fitted 

* I un not at all satisfied as to the propriety of the appellation which has 
been (dven to the tivo parts of the press represented by fij^. 14 and 17 It 
seems that the term '* carriage,” would more properly apply to the part, fig. 
17 (to which the motive power bring given, it carries in and out the forme, 
paper, &c.), as comprehending under one term, the cofBn, plank, cramps, &c., 
while that now designated the ” carriage and ribs,’’ fig. 14, might with more 
propriety be called, ” the wooden and steel ribs.” Dr. Rees, in his Encydo- 
pssdia, has adopted these distinctions; but as I find such authority as Mozon, 
and general custom, on the other side, I must conform to what my prede- 
cessor, Stower, has adhered to in this part of the description. 

t Run in,** or " run out” “ the press,” is the technical expresrion for 
working the plank, cofBin, stone, forme, and tympans, to and fro. 

2 E 
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together by llte firaiue of one being small enough to lie within the 
other : the outward tympan is festened with iron hinges to the 
coffin. Between the two parchments of the tympans one or two 
blankets are placed, either woollen, cloth, or kerseymere, according 
to the nature of the work, which serve to make the impression into 
the surface of the paper, as also to prevent the letters from beii^ 
broken by the force of the press ; the use of the inner tympan is to 
confine these blankets. The frisket, fig. 24, is a square frame of 
iron, made very thin, and fastened to the head-band of the outer 
tympan by hinges or pivots : it folds down upon the tympan, to 
hold fast the sheet of paper between them, the parchment or paper 
with which the frisket is covered being cut out in the necessary 
places, so that the sheet, when placed between the tympan and 
frisket, and both together folded down on the forme, may lie next 
the types in the pages ; the fnsket keeping the remaining part of 
the margin clean. The tympan and frisket, when folded down, 
is run in with the press ; but when again run out, the tympan is 
lifted up upon its hinges, resting as {eprasented, in an inclined 
position against the gallows, at the back part of the plank ; then 
the fnsket is turned up on its hinges, and sustained by a slip of 
wood or catch, han^ng from the ceiling, whilst it continues open, 
to take out the printed sheet and put in another white sheet. 

To regulate the margin, that is, to make the lines and pages 
answer or back each other when printed on the opposite side of the, 
sheet, two points, fig. 22, are fixed by point screws, fig. 23, to the 
middle a£ the sides of the frame of the tympan, the spurs of which 
make two holes in the sheet. These holes are placed on the same 
sptirs, when the sheet is returned -for making an impression on the 
other side, which is called the reiteration, and the points are so 
adjusted that they may nuke the impressions of the opposite sides 
exactly correspond. 

The ink is laid upon the forme by balls, when the use of them 
is retained, which are a kind of wooden cups with handles, fig. 26, 
the cavities of which are filled with wool, or hair, covered with 
undressed sheep’s skin nailed to the wood. One of these the press- 
man takes in each hand, and applying them on the ink-block, 
fig. 26, to charge them with ink, he works than one against the 
other, to mix and distiibute the ink equally ; and, at last, inks over 
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the forme by beating or dabbing them several times over the whole 
face of it ; this leaves the forme in a condition to be passed under 
the press^ with the moistened paper laid on it. 

To prepare for working, the parchment of the outer tympan, 
a^nst which the sheet is to be laid, is wetted till it is very soft, in 
order to render the impression more forcible ; the proper blankets 
are then put in, and secured from slipping by the inner tympan. 
Then, while one pressman is beating the letter with the balls, the 
other person places the sheet of paper on the tympan, turns down 
the frisket upon it, to inclose it, keep the margins clean, and pre- 
vent it slipping; then foldii^ the tympan down upon the forme by a 
simultaneous motion of the several joints, and turning the axis by 
means of the rounce, with his left hand, he brings the forme, with 
the stone, &c. under the platten ; and pulls the lever or bar with the 
right hand, by which means the platten presses the paper close upon 
the letter ; by this first motion, in presses of the ordinary construc- 
tion, now called in distinction two-pull-presses,*’ half the forme 
is printed ; for the platten. being only half the size of the sheet, it is 
printed at twice, and the first time the carriage is run into the 
press, the pressman knows by a chalk mark previously made on the 
carriage when tlie first half of the sheet is under.the platten then 
releasing the bar, he advances the forme still forward into the press, 
by turning the ronnce, and gives a second pull : now letting go the 
bar or putting it gently back upon the catch against the chedk, he 
runs out the forme, lifts up the tympans, opens the fnsket, takes 
out the printed sheet, and lays on a fresh one ; and this is repeated, 
until he has taken off the impression for the full number of sheets 
the edition is to consist of. One side of the sheet being thus 
printed, the forme for the other is laid upon the press, or another 
press if necessary,' and worked off in the same manner ; the sheet 

* In this operation he places his foot against a foot-hoard beneath the 
press, and leans his body back to gain a greater purchase. Presses are, in 
general, adapted for the screw to make a suffident pressure by a quarter turn 
of it, but this the pressman can vary to his own inclination, by pacJdng up the 
head of the press with pieces of pasteboard in the morfises, till it yields as 
much as he requires for a long pull ; or if he puts blocks of wood to fiH up 
the mortises, it mil make a short pull, which has much the advantage of the 
other, in respect to the total exertion it requires ; but then the handle being 
suddenly checked on coming to the pressure, it gives a shock to the whole 
body, which few men can bear. Strong men will work beat with a solid pull. 

2 E 2 
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being so disposed, that the spurs of the points shall pass through 
the holes already made in the sheet by working the first side, or 
white paper. 

. Sometimes it is required to cut the irisket afresh, where the 
second side is to be more or less full of printing than the first, as is 
frequently the case at the beginning and ending of books, half 
pages at the ends of chapters, &c. 

The operations of the printing press, when conducted by an 
expert pressman, are performed with a surprising rapidity ; but the 
labour is very great. Two men are required to make a " full press” 
(when only one is at work, it is called “ half press”), who take it 
by turns to pull, that is, work the press ; and beat or roll, that is to 
ink the types. Whilst one man is employed in pulling the sheet, 
his comrade is distributing the ink on his balls or rollers, by apply- 
ing the balls to the ink-block, fig. 26, which is fixed up against the 
cheek of the press, and has ink spread out upon it by the slice and 
brayer, fig. 27, which is a wooden muller to rub out, or mix and 
grind the ink ; then applying the balls together, and turning them 
by a double motion round in his hands, whilst the surfaces are rolled 
or dabbed against each other, the ink becomes equally distributed 
over them ; if working with the roller, by applying it against the 
inking cylinder, or on the'upper part of the table, and by repeatedly 
rolling it, in varying directions, upon the plane surface of the table, 
obtains a perfectly equal coat of ink upon the face of the composi- 
tion; By this time the other man having made the pull, run out the 
press, and opened the tympan, the other instantly begins the 
inking, whilst the puller gets the sheet changed. In beating, he 
holds a ball in each hand, and applies them upon the types, with 
the handles in an inclined position ; and then mounts the handles 
perpendicular, by which means the leather or skin is rolled over the 
surface of the types, and they are efiectually inked ; having thus 
inked a space of as much extent as the two balls will conveniently 
cover, they are lifted off the letters, -and lightly removed on to 
another part, which is inked in the same manner, till the whole 
sheet is gone over. 

The severe labour of printing by the ordinary press, rendered it 
very desirable to obtain an accession of power. Many attempts 
have been made to produce a press which would print the whole 
smface of a sheet at a single pull: the first was brought from 
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France many years ago, and called " The Apollo Press.” It was 
a wooden press of the ordinary construction, except that the platten 
was composed of an iron plate instead of a wooden plank, sufficiently 
large to print the whole sheet at once : the under surface of it was 
covered with brass, and made truly flat : and the screw, or spindle, 
instead of being turned by the bar or handle, in the usual manner, 
was united, by connecting rods, witli a long lever, placed at the side 
of the press, and the man worked it by applying both hands to the 
lever, to bring it down nearly by the same action as working the 
lever of a pump ; this action, requiring a motion of the whole body, 
was found hurtful to the men, and in consequence they were soon 
disused, even for printing newspapers, where expedition is a consi- 
deration superior to every other. 

Among the contrivances for improving the common printing 
press, the most successful in a long course of practice, was invented 
many years ago by Mr. Roworth, a printer in London, now of Bell 
Yard, Fleet Street. Instead of the screw he has a plain vertical 
spindle, furnished with a bar, hose, &c., just as usual ; but the upper 
part, where the worm is usually cut, is a plain cylindric spindle, and 
fits into a socket fitted into the head of the press. Upon the 
upper end of the spindle. Just beneath the head, ‘U short cross arm is 
fixed, which acts against a circular inclined plane fixed under the 
head of the press ; therefore, by turning the spindle, the cross arm 
acts against the imder side of the circular inclined plane, and causes 
the spindle to descend in the same manner as the screw, but with 
this advantage, that the inclined plane is formed with a rapid descent 
at the time the action first begins ; but when the platten has come 
down to the tympan, and the pressure begun, the plane has a very 
slight inclination, and therefore a great power to produce the impres- 
sion ; and this power increases as the resistance increases. Still, 
from the maimer in which the platten is first brought down, there is 
not, on the whole, that corresponding loss of time which takes 
place ip the usual mechanical combinations for producing a great 
power. A great advantage is also derived in the working of this 
press, from making the inclined plane and cross, arm of hardened 
steel. It ■will hereafter be seen that the power of Cogger and 
Scott’s press is acquired by a similar principle. 

The Stanhope press, which is now becoming general (a detailed 
description of which, will be reserved for chap, vi), has this 
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property in a higher degree, and is therefore capable of printing a 
double surface to the common press, with a very small portion of 
the power which that required. 

A Stanhope press consists of a massive frame of cast iron, formed 
in one piece : this is the body of the press answering to the cheeks, 
cap, head, shelves, winter, &c., of the common press, in the upper 
part of which a nut is fixed for the reception of the screw, its point 
operating upon the upper end of a slider, which is fitted into a 
dovetail groove formed between two vertical bars of the frame. 
The slider has the platten firmly attached to the lower end of it ; 
and being accurately fitted between the guides, the platten must rise 
and fall parallel to itself when the screw is turned. The weight 
of the platten and slider are counterbalanced by a heavy weight 
behind the press, which is suspended from a lever, fig. 7, acting 
upon the slider to lift it up, and keep it always bearing against the 
point of the screw. Two projecting pieces, all in one piece with the 
main frame, answering to the winter, are cast to support the 
carriage when the pull is made; to thdte the rails, or ribs, are 
screwed, and placed truly horizontal for the carriage to run upon, 
when it is carried^nder the press to receive the impression, or 
drawn out to remove the printed sheet. The carriage is moved by 
the roimce or handle, with an axis and leather girths, similar to the 
wooden press. The principal improvement of earl Stanhope’s 
press consists in the manner of giving motion to the screw, which 
is not done simply by a bar or lever attached to the screw, but by a 
second or multiplied lever; thus, the screw has a short lever, fig. 1, 
D, fixed upon the upper end of it, and this communicates by an 
iron bar, or link, E, to another lever, C, of rather shorter radius, 
which is fixed upon the upper end of a second spindle. A, and to 
this the bar or handle, F, is fixed. Now, when the workman pulls 
this handle, he turns round the spindle A, and by the coimection of 
the rod, E, the screw turns with it, and causes the platten to 
descend and produce the pressure. But it is not simply this 
alone, for the power of the lever, F, is transmitted to the screw in a 
ratio proportioned to the effect required at the different parts of the 
pull ; thus at first, when the pressman takes the bar, F, it lies in a 
direction parallel to the frame, or across the press, and the short 
lever, C (being nearly perpendicular thereto), is also nearly at right 
angles to the connecting rod E, but the lever, D, of the screw, 
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makes a considerable an^ witb the rod, which therefore acts upon 
a shorter radius to turn the screw ; because the real power exited 
by any action upon a lever, is not to be considered as acting with 
the full length of the lever between its centres, but with the dis- 
tance in a perpendicular drawn from the line in which the action is 
applied to the centre of the lever. Therefore, when the pressman 
first takes the handle, F, the lever, C, acts with its full length upon 
a shorter length of leverage, D, on the screw, which will conse- 
quently be turned more rapidly than if the bar itself was attached 
to it ; but on continuing the pull, the situation of the levers change, 
that of the screw, D, continually increasing in its acting length, 
because it comes nearer to a perpendicular with the connecting rod, 
and at the same time the lever, C, diminishes its acting length, 
because, by the obliquity of the lever, the rod, E, approaches the 
centre, and the perpendicular distance diminishes; the bar or 
handle also comes to a more favourable position for the man to pull, 
because he draws nearly at right angles to its lei^th. All these 
causes combined have the best effects in producing an immense 
pressure, without loss of time ; because, in the first instance, the 
lever acts with an increased motion upon the screw, and brings the 
platten down very quickly upon the paper, but by that time the 
levers have assumed such a position as to exert a more powerful 
action upon each other, and this action continues to increase as the 
bar is drawn forwards, until the lever, C, and the connecting rod, 
are brought nearly into* a straight line, and then the power is 
immensely great, and capable of producing any requisite pressure 
which the parts of the press will sustain without yielding. The 
handle is sometimes made to come to rest against a stop, which 
prevents it moving further, and therefore regulates the degree of 
pressure given upon the work : but to give the means of increasing 
or diminishing this pressure for different kinds of work, the stop is 
made moveable to a small extent. A better plan is adopted by 
some makers of the Stanhope press, viz. to have a screw adjustment 
at the end of the connecting rod £, by which it can be shortened ; 
it is done by fitting the centre pin which unites it to the lever, D, 
in a bearing piece, which slides in a groove formed in the rod, and 
is regulated by the screw. This shortening of the connecting rod 
produces a greater or less descent of the platten, when the handle is 
Inought to the stop. 
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The carriage and platten are made of cast iron, each in the form 
of a box, with several cross partitions, which are all cast in one 
piece, and though by this contrivance metal is saved, yet it is 
exceedingly strong : the surfaces are made truly flat, by turning in 
a lathe. The slider, fig. 4, has a plate formed on the lower end of 
it, which is fixed by four screws upon the top of the platten, and 
thus they are united. The remainder of the apparatus and all the 
operations of working by the pressmen, are exactly the same as the 
common press. The iron frame of the press is screwed down upon 
the* wooden base by bolts, which pass through feet, projecting from 
the lower part of the iron frame. Another wooden beam is fixed 
into the centre of the former at right angles, which lies upon the 
floor. The ribs for the carriage to run upon are supported from 
the wooden base by an iron bracket. 

The advantages of the iron presses in working are very con- 
siderable, both in saving labour and time. The first arises from 
the beautiful contrivance of the levers, the power of the press being 
almost incalculable at the moment of producing the impression ; 
and this is not attended with a correspondent loss of time, as is the 
case in all other mechanical powers, because the power is only 
exerted at the monvent of pressure, being before that adapted to 
bring down the platten as quickly as possible. In the Stanhope 
press,' the whole suiface is printed at once, with far less power upon 
the lever than the old press, when printing but half the surface. 
This arises not only from the levers, but from the iron framimg of 
the press, which will not admit of any yielding, as the wood always 
does, and indeed is intended to do, the head being often packed up 
with elastic substances, such as paste-board, or even cork. In this 
case much power is lost, for in an elastic press the pressure is gained 
by screwing or straining the parts up to a certain degree of tension, 
and the ^ort to return produces the pressure : now in this case, 
the handle will make a considerable eflbrt to return, which, though 
it is in reality giving back to the workman a portion of the power 
he exerted on the press, is only an additional labour, as it oblige 
him to bear the strain a.longer time than he otherwise would. The 
iron has very little elasticity, and those who use such presses find 
it advantageous to diminish the thickness of the blankets in the 
tympan to one very thin piece of fine cloth ; the lever has then very 
little tendency to return, and the pull is easy in the extreme, re- 
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quirii^ very little more force to move it at the latter, than at the 
first part : indeed, it is so different from the other press, that when 
an experienced pressman first tries it, he cannot feel any of that re- 
action which he has been accustomed to, and will not believe, till he 
sees the sheet, that he has produced any impression at all ; and for 
many days after he begins to work at an iron press, he by habit 
throws back all the weight of his body in such a maimer as to 
bring the handle up to its stop with a concussion that shakes his 
arm very much ; and in consequence most pressmen, after a few 
hours’ work, feel inclined to ^ve up the iron press ; but when they 
have once got into a new habit of standing more upright, and 
applying only as much force as it requires, the labour of the pull 
becomes less than that ofrurmii^ the carriage in and out; and men 
who are accustomed to the iron presses only, would be scarcely 
able to go through the work of the old press. 

This account of the Stanhope press is partly taken from Dr. 
Rees’s Encyclopaedia, where may be seen excellently drawn and 
beautifully engraved eldralions and plan. 
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CHAPTER II* 

Of ComposUor's work-— Description of a Founi^Vpper Case — Lamer Case 
-^Caj^ialS’—StnaU CapUaU — Accented LeUers— Numeral Letters— 
Figures — Reference Marks — Points — Quadrats — Spaces—Rules— 
Space-rules— BracesSuperiors— Fractions— Quotations— Tmo-Une 
Letters— FJomers — Leads, or Space-fines— Grede and Hebrew — Mathe- 
matical, Algebraical, and Geometrical sorts. — (f casting-qff Copy : 
various methods— Different Scales and Tables — Frame— Cases — SUme — 
Boards— Furniture — Side-sticks— Gutters— Cast-iron Gutters and Side- 
sticks — Quoins — Shooting-stick, 4®. Chases— Observations on Com- 

posing — Schemes of Cases — Lord Stanhopds plan — Laying qf Letter- 
Distributing — Composing— Composing-stick — Imposing — Schemes qf Im- 
posing various sizes qf Works — Dressing the Formes and making Margin 
-Tables qf Signatures and Folios— Locking-up— Proqfs— Expedition 
work — Companionships. 

PRINTERS divide a fount of letter into two classes. 

1. The Upper-case 2. The Lower-case sorts. 

The Upper-case sorts are. Capitals, Small Capitals, Accented 
Letters, Figures, and References. 

The Lower-case consists of. Small Letters, Double Letters, 
Points, Spaces, Quadrats, &c.* each of which we shall treat of 
under distinct heads. 


ty* Capitals. 

The use of capitals has been considerably abridged of late 
years; and the antiquated method of using them with eveiy 
substantive, and, sometimes, even with verbs and adverbs, is now 

* It will be necessary to allow, in this chapter, of some slight repetitions 
of tile preceding. 
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discontinued, except in very few instances. They are considered, 
in the present day, as necessary only to distii^ish proper names 
of persons, places. See. There are, however, some particular 
works, in which authors deem it essential to mark emphatical 
words with a capital : in such cases (and there can be no general 
rule to guide the compositor) we would recommend the author 
always to send his copy properly prepared, in this particular, to 
the printer, or he will become liable to the charge the compositor 
is allowed to make for his loss of time in following his alterations. 
The method of denoting a capital, or words of capital letters, in 
manuscript, is by underscoring it with three distinct lines. 


Of Small Capitals. 

% 

The small capitals c, o, s, v, w, x, z, so closely resemble the 
same letters in the lower case, as to require particular care in the 
compositor to prevent their mixing, as the difiPerence can scarcely 
be discerned but by their being cast thicker than the others. 

In manuscript, small capitals are denoted by having two lines 
drawn under them. 

Small capitals are used for the purpose of giving a degree more 
of import to a word or sentence, than can be conveyed by printing 
the same in italic. They are also employed for chapter heads, 
running heads, &c., according to the &ncy of the printer. The 
first word of every section or chapter is generally put in small 
capitals, after either a full capital of its own fount, or one of a size 
or two larger, accurately justified so as to line at the foot with the 
remainder of the line, and which, from this adjustment, is usually 
termed a cock-up letter. Small capitals are also much used for 
the catch-lines in the display of title-pages ; yet, if the office have 
founts whose full capitals answer to the size, they are preferable, 
as being less liable to " clog up” in the working. They are 
usually cast to the roman oidy; but those founts which have 
italic small capitals, have a very elegant addition. 
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Of Accented Letters. 


Those which are called accented by printers, are the five 
vowels, marked either with an 


Acute . 

Grave . 

Circumflex 

Dieresis 

Long 

Short 


& e i 6 

&«Uu 
S 1 5 ii 
a e i 5 u 
S S 1 o fi 


Those who call accented letters all that are' of a particular 
signification, on account of being distinguished by marks, reckon 
the French g, the Spanish fi, and the Welch w and in the class 
of accented letters, though not vo^^els. As .the longs and shorts 
are used only in particular works, they ai'e not cast to a fount of 
letter, unless ordered. 


Of the French g, the Spanish fi, and the Welch w and f. 

To make a tail to a capital C, a figure of 5 inverted, and of a 
small size, is not improperly used. 

The fi marked with a stroke over it, is used in the Spanish, and 
pronounced like a double n, or rather like m; but short and quick, 
as in Espana. It is a sort which is used in the middle of words, 
but very rarely at the beginning. 

In the Portuguese language an accent or mark called til, is 
generally used in all words which would end in oens, as a contrac- 
tion for the n; it was formerly used over the fi, but in modem 
works it is used over the 3— as for instance, informacoem, milhoem, 
will be written and printed with the termination thus, 3es, 
irformacties, milhbes, l^c. 

In the Welch language, w and as well as the other circum- 
flezed letters, are used to direct the pronunciation. 
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Of Numeral Letters. 

XuMEBAL letters were used by the Romans to account by, and 
are seven in number, I V X L C D M. The reason for choosing 
these letters seems to be this : M being the first letter of ndlle, 
stands for 1,000, which M was formerly written CIO. Half of 
that, viz. 10, or D, is 500. — C, the first letter of centum, stands 
for 100 ; which C was anciently written £, and so, half of it will 
be 50, L. — X denotes 10, which is twice 5, made of two Vs, .one 
at top and the other at bottom. — V stands for 5, because their 
measure of five ounces was of that shape ; and— I stands for 1, 
because it is made by one stroke of the pen. 

Sometimes small capitals are used for numerals, in the same 
manner as the seven sorts of capitals ; and look neater than the 
last ; lower-case letters are also applied to the same purpose. 


Arithmetical Figures. 

Arithmetical or Arabic figures are nine in number, besides 
the cipher, or nought. 

Figures require a founder’s particular care to cast them exactly 
n-thick, and to a true parallel, as the least deviation, where a 
number of them come together in table-work, destroys their 
arrangement, and causes an inconvenience in the justification 
which the ingenuity of a compositor cannot, without considerable 
loss of time, rectify. 

' The excellence of figures does not consist in their having soft 
and fine strokes, but rather in such circles and lines as bear a 
proportion with the strength of the face. 

The recently introduced fashion of forming the figures so that 
each one of the ten shall fill precisely the same portion of the 
shank of the type, and which are called " lining figures,” are said 
in the work by Mr. Stower, to be “ an improvement and tiiat 
this shape “ adds considerably to their appearance, and to the 
beauty of the work in which they are used.” They have certainly 
been almost universally adopted: but I cannot assent to such an 
acqiusition of stiff uniformity being of the value thus attached, 
until every thing in a fount be reduced to the s'ame principle ; so 
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that capitals, ascending and descending, round and square letters, 
all Une alike. On the score of the utility of the fashion, I have 
still stronger objections. In the figures cast after the old manner, 
or only modernized in the same moderate degree as the roman 
and italic, there is a relief to the eye, and a help to the reading of 
them, \duch is by no means afforded in the modem-cut lining- 
figures. This is of ii^nite importance where figures are without 
any calculations or words to lead to the detection of error, such as 
in works upon navigation, and particularly in tables of logarithms, 
which consist of heavy masses, and must be often read by the 
dim and imperfect light of a ship’s cabin, or ward room ; and by 
those not the best able to judge of the distinctions of figures 
approaching too near in likeness to one another; and where a 
mistake of a single figure in calculating a ship’s reckoning may be 
of the most fatal consequences. The reason of this argument will 
be immediately understood by looking at the following specimens, 
whereby it will be seen how very possible it would be to mistake, 
either from imperfection in press-work, or paper, or the least inad- 
vertency of the feye, the 3 for 8 ; 6 and 9 for 0 ; and vke versa : 
whereas, in the non-lining figures, such mistakes will hardly be 
possible in consequence of the 5, 6, 8, ascending, and the 3, 7, 9, 
descending, in line from 1, 2, 4, 0. 

1*34567*90* 

1234ii678»0 

And for a further specimen of the absurdity produced by these 
figures, see p. 376. 

Printers at one time thought it a great impropriety to use erect 
figures in italic matter, judging that the obliquity of that character 
would be intercepted by them, and therefore had figures cast of 
the same inclination; this peculiarity is but partially attended to in 
England, though it still prevails in some parts abroad. 


Scratched Figures, 

are used in that species of Arithmetic called Division ; the dividing 
and divided figures beii^ scratched as soon as they have been 

o In a page of stereotype, which will be inserted hereafter, this principle 
will aj^ear ray apparent. 
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adjuBted by subtraction and multiplication. Dotted figures, 

are also used for similar purposes. 

In Decunal Arithmetic they were formeriy used to denote the 
tfflminating figures of circulating decimal quantities, and also those 
of repeating decimals : but have of late years been considered 
as unnecessary in this respect, and are therefore dropped by the 
generality of arithmeticians. 


Of R^erenees. 

References are those marks, or signs, which are used in a 
work with side or foot notes, to direct the reader to the obseira- 
tions they may contain on that part of the text to which the 
reference may be attached, the note having a corresponding 
mark of reference. 

They are variously repWnted ; those generally in use are the 

Asterisk . . * Section . § 

Dagger . . f Parallel.. || 

Double-dagger J Paragraph f 

In works where the notes are numerous, superior figures and 
letters (* * ®, &c. * ^ ®, &c.) are used, as doubling of the rnmiwAn 
references frequently causes confusion. Italic lower-case letters, 
between parentheses, are frequently used for references, beginning 
with (a), and so on to the end of the alphabet. 

The Asterisk, the principal of the references, is used in the 
Roman churoh-books to divide each verse of a psalm, and show 
where the responses b^n, which in our Common-Prayer Book is 
denoted by a colon. It is sometimes used to supply the name of 
a person, in satyrical or libellous works, provided it is well under- 
stood who is meant. — ■ The metal rule is also much used in the 
same way. It is likewise used to denote an omission, or a hiatus, 
by loss of original copy, in which case the asterisks are multiplied 
according to the extent of the chasm.- 

The Dagger, originally termed the Obelisk, or Ltmg Cross, is 
frequently used in Roman Catiiolic church-books, in prayms of 
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exorcism, at the benediction of bread, water, fhiit, and upon other, 
occasions, where the priest makes the sign of the cross. But it 
must be observed, that it is not used in the above books unless for 
want of square crosses, which are the proper symbols ; and are 
used also in the Pope’s briefs, and in ordinances and mandates of 
archbishops and bishops, who put it immediately before the 
signature of their names. But the square cross is not reckoned 
among references of which we are speaking. 

The Long Cross, or Dagger, is used in genealogical tables, and 
works of that description, where it denotes the death of a person, 
or the extinction of a family. Sometimes it serves for a signature 
to matter which has been either omitted, or else added ; and which 
is intercalated after the omission ; but its principal use is by way 
of reference. 

The Double^dagger and Parallel, are considered only as references. 
The Section is seldom employed now but as a reference, except 
in Latin notes, collected from foreign books, which generally abound 
with citations. ^ 

The Paragraph is least used of any of the references, in conse- 
quence of its heavy appearance, and the room it occupies, and, 
except in old bibles,, where it was placed to denote the changing of 
the contents of a chapter, or in common-prayer books, to direct the 
order of the service, and which is called the Rubric (those lines 
being formerly printed in red), we may consider it as nearly 
abolished. 

From the foregoing observations it is evident, that the symbols, 
noticed here as references, were originally designed for other and 
distinct purposes. It would not be one of the least improvements 
were other marks devised to supply their place, of a more elegant 
shape ; the superior letters and figures have a neater appearance, 
could they be kept clear from picks in the working. 


OF LOWEB-CASE SOBTS. 

Having already considered the lower-case alphabet, it will be 
unnecessary to dwell long^pn this head, we shall thSiefore merely 
notice those sorts which have not been already treated of. Those 
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termed lower-case sorts are, the small letters of the alphabet^ double 
letters, points, the crotchet and parenthesis, spaces and quadrats. 
Of these i, v, x,“ 1, c, are humeral letters, and are generally used in 
notes and indexes ; the d, and m, are seldom used for those pur- 
poses, though their power is not inferior in calculation to capitals, 
as they are governed by the same rules. 


Of Points. 

They consist of a comma, semicolon, colon, period or full-pmnt, 
note of interrogation and note of admiration. 

Points are not of equal antiquity with printing (see p. 99 
though, not long after its invention, the necessity of introducing 
stops, or pauses in sentences, for the guidance of the reader, 
brought forward the colon and full-point, the two first invented. 
In process of time the comma was added to the infant punctua- 
tion, which then had no other figure than a perpendicular line, 
proportionable to the body of the letter ; these three points were 
the only ones used till the close of the fifteenth century, when 
Aldus Manutius, a man eminent for the restoration of learning, 
among other improvements in the art of printing, corrected and 
enlarged the punctuation, by giving a better shape to the comma, 
adding the semicolon, and assigning to the former points more 
proper places ; the comma denoting the smaller pause, the semi- 
. colon next, then the colon, and the full-point terminating the 
sentence. The notes of interrogation and admirsttion were not 
introduced till many years after. 

These points are allowed to answer all the purposes of punctua- 
tion, though some pedantic persons have suggested the propriety 
of increasing them, by having one below the comma, and another 
between the comma and semicolon. So far are we from imagining 
.that such an introduction will meet with ei^couragement, that, we 
confidently expect to see the present number diminished, by the 
total exclusion of the colon, a point long since considered unnecea- 
sary, and now but seldom used. 

Perhaps there never existed on any subject, among men of 
learning, a greater difference of opinion than on the true mode of 

9 F 
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punctaation, and acaieely can any two peofdejiie brought to agree 
in the same method ; some making the pause of a semicdon, where 
the opinion of others would only place a comma ; rome contending 
for what is termed stiff pointing, and others altogether the reverse. 

The want of an established rule in this particular is much to be 
regretted. The loss of time to a compositor, occasioned dften 
through whim or caprice, in altering points unnecessarily, is one of 
the greatest hardships he has to complain of in his profession. 

It is rare, indeed, to meet with a work sent properly prepared to the 
press ; either the writing is illegible, the spelling incorrect, or the 
punctuation defective. The compositor has often to read sentences 
of his copy more than once before he can ascertain what he con- 
ceives the meaning of the author, that he may not deviate from 
him in the punctuation ; this retards him considerably. But here 
it does not end — ^he, and the corrector of the press, though, 
perhaps, both intelligent and judicious men, differ in that in which 
so iew are found to agree, and the compositor has to follow either 
his whim or better opinion. The proof goes to the author^he 
dissents from them both, tind makes those alterations in print, 
which ought to have rendered his manuscript copy correct. 

Some compositors do not possess so perfect a knowledge of 
punctuation as others ; to such the hardship becomes greater ; the 
loss of time to them must be very considerable. The author should, 
in the. first instance, send his cc^y properly marked in every respect. 
He must be the most competent judge of the length and strength 
of his own sentence, which the introduction of a point from 
another might materially alter, a circumstance not uncommon, as 
instances continually occur where a single point will completely 
reverse the meaning of a sentence. 

The late Dr. Hunter, in reviewing a work, had occasion to 
censure it for its improper punctuation. He advises authors to 
leave the pointing entirely to the printers, as from their constant 
practice they must have acquired a mufonn mode of punctaation. 
We me decidedly of thiB opinion ; ibr urdess the author will take 
ihe responsibility of the pointing entirely on himsdf, it will be to 
the advantage of tire compositor, and attended wHh less loss Of 
time, not to meet with a single point in his copy, unless to terminate 
a' sentence, than to have his mind confused by commas and 
semicolons placed indiscriminately, in the hurry of writing, with- 
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out any regard to ||^ropriety. The author may reserve to himself 
his particular mode of punctuation^ by directing the printer to 
point his work either loosely or not» and still have the opportunity 
of detecting in his proofs whether a misplaced point injures his 
sentence. The advantage resulting from this method would ensure 
uniformity to the work, and remove in part from the compositor a 
burthen which has created no small degree of contention. 

Having considered it our duty to enter thus fully on a subject 
that so materially concerns the compositor, we will proceed to the 
points themselves ; not with the view of laying down any rule, 
which we conceive impracticable, but for the purpose of explaining 
each in its proper order. An uniform and correct mode of pointing 
must be acquired by the compositor from practice and attention. 

The comma, which is considered the first, from requiring the 
shortest pause, its time being counted as equal to that taken by 
the reader for the pronunciation of one syllable, is more frequently 
used, and misused, than any of the other points. Its unnecessary 
introduction often involves the reader in perplexity; and its 
omission blends sentences that should be kept distinct-^and, 
in unskilful hands, may pervert the meaning of the author, and 
render it ridiculous. The most acceptable fnode seems to be 
what is termed easy pointing, which certainly has the advantage of 
not confusing the reader. 

The comma, having the first place in every sentence, though, 
strictly speaking, it may he considered a junior stop, governs the 
order of uU the others ; therefore the ready way to uniform point- 
ing is, to acquire a perfect knowledge of this key to punctuation. 

Commas are used to denote extracts or quotations from other 
works, in dialogue matter, or any passages or expressions not 
original, by inverting two of them, and placing them before the 
passage quoted, and closing such passage with two apostrophes. 
These are termed inverted commas and when used, a thick 
apace is sufficient to keep them free from the matter. The method 
of running them down the sides to the end of the quotation has 
been found inconvenient, particularly where a quotation occurs 
vidthin a quotation, or a speech within a speech; the proper 
method of distinguishing which is, by placing a single inverted 
comma, and running one down the |ide till such extra quotation 
is concluded, which cannot well be done when the double commas 

9 F 2 
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are also run down. Such extra quotation to ]|e concluded with a 
single apostrophe ; or should both quotations close together, put 
three apostrophes, observing after the first to place a thin space. 

Inverted conunas owe their origin to one Guillemet, a French- 
man, who, it may be supposed, was no friend to Italic, they being 
intended to supersede the use of that letter. As an acknowledg- 
ment for this improvement, his countrymen call them after his 
name. Guillemets. 

A single comma inverted is used as an abbreviation to the word 
Mac, in lieu of a superior as in the instance of M'Gowan. 

The semicolon is allowed a space of time double that of the 
comma, and may be considered an important point in punctua- 
tion ; it enforces what has been illustrated by the comma, and 
allows the reader an opportunity to acquire a perfect view of the 
sentence, before it is terminated by the full point. 

The colon, whose allowed time is one half more than the 
semicolon, has been superseded in almost every instance, either by 
the semicolon, ellipsis line, or metal rule, and in some cases 
by the comma ; neither is its utility in figure-work any longer 
acknowledged. 

The full point i's used to terminate a sentence, and its pause is 
double the time allowed to the semi-colon. It is also used in 
abbreviations, hut then loses its effect as a full stop in the punc- 
tuation, unless at the end of a sentence. Some authors, enemies 
to the introduction of many points, will even omit the semicolon 
after an abbreviation, leaving the full point an indefinite pause to 
the discretion of the reader. 

Full points are sometimes used as leaders in tables of contents, 
figure-work, 8ic. but dotted rules ... or quadrats are much better 
for this purpose, from their uniform appearance, as they not only 
supply the place of full points and quadrats, but save considerable 
time in the composition. 

The pause for a note of interrogation is rather longer than that 
fdlowed to the full point. 

The note of admiration, or exclamation, is placed wherever sur- 
pnse, rapture, &c. are expressed. 

Exclamations are sometimes mistaken for interrO^tlons, and 
vice versA; care should, the^ore, be taken in examining to which 
, of these two variations the one or the other inclines. The Portu- 
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gaese and Spanish typographers guard against this mistake by 
plnp.ing the interro^tion, reversed, at the beginning of the 
sentence. 

All the points, except the comma and the full stop, have a hair 
space placed between them and the matter, to distinguish them ; 
the comma and full point, not lining with the depth of the face of 
the letter, do not require any- space to bear them off. 

The m-metal rule, though it cannot be denominated a point, is 
frequently used in peculiar works, sometimes as a substitute for 
the comma, at others for the colon ; and is found particularly ser- 
viceable in rhapsodical writing, where half sentences frequently 
occur. 


The Hyphen. 

To divide words or syllables with propriety is an important part 
of a compositor’s business. It will exercise his judgment, and 
demands particular attention, as authors must leave the use of 
the hyphen to the discretion of the printer. 

The difficulty that formerly existed as to the proper method of 
dividing syllables, arose from the controversies in which authors 
were continually engaged on the subject of orthography. 
Without being able to establish a criterion, each arrogated to 
himself the adoption of his own particular mode, to the subversion 
of imiformity and propriety. 

The dictionary of Dr. Johnson was looked up to as the highest 
authority, and the labour of that great man seemed to be crowned 
with complete success. It silenced those pedantic clamours and 
divided opinions which distracted the attention of the compositor, 
and he was able to solve any difficulty by a reference to this 
excellent standard of English orthography. But an age for im- 
proving has rendered it necessary even to improve upon Johnson, 
and Tonn's Johnson, by embracing words newly naturalized in 
our language, has completed the task of the lexicographer up to 
the present time. Authors of the present day seldom interfere 
with what is now deemed the province of the printer : they will 
generally allow him, from his practice, to be a pretty competent 
judge of orthography, and therefore not object tp his mode of 
spelling, though it may vary from their own. To the compositor 
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this is an advantage of considerable important, as it allows him 
to observe a system in his spelling, and enables him, at the same 
time, to acquire the proper use of the division, in which he should 
be careful not to suffer a syllable of a single letter to be put at 
the end of a line, as a- Ude, e- normom, o- bedient, &c. except in 
marginal notes, which, from their narrow measure, cannot be 
governed by this rule. The terminatii^ syllable of a word should 
not be allowed to begin a line, as ly, ed, 8cc. the hyphen being the 
thickness of one of the letters, the measure must, therefore, be very 
narrow, or the line very closely spaced, that will not admit the 
other. A compositor who studies propriety and neatness in his 
work, will not suffer an unnecessary division, even in a narrow 
measure, if he can avoid it by the trouble of overrunning two or 
three lines of his matter. 

In large type and narrow measures the use of the division may 
admit of an excuse ; but, in that case, care should be taken that 
they do not follow each other. In small (ype and wide measures 
the hyphen may generally be dispensed with, either by driving 
out or getting in the word, without the least infringement on the 
regularity of the spacing. The habit once acquired of attending 
to this essential point, the compositor would find his advantage in 
the preference given to his work and the respect attached to his 
character, from his being considered a competent and careful 
master of his business. The appearance of many divisicms down 
the side of a page, and irregular spacing, are the two greatest 
defects in printing. 

It is proper, if possible, to keep the derivative, or radical word, 
entire and undivided ; as occur-rence, gentle-man, respect-ful, &c. 

The hyphen, or division, is likewise Used to join two or three 
words together, which are termed compounds, and consist fre- 
quently of two substantives, as bird-cage, love-letter, &c. ; likewise 
what are termed compound adjectives, as well-built house, hand- 
some-faced child, &c. But compounds are sometimes made of 
words that were never intended for such ; therefore, to acquire a 
competent knowledge of them does not depend upon fancy, but 
exercises the judgment in discovering the rise and fall of the tone, 
which is an adjunct ; and whether that and the preceding appel- 
lative may not be joinetj into one word, rather than make a 
compound of it. - ■ 
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The prepositions after, before, over, &c. are often connected with 
other words, but do not always make a proper compound ; thus 
before-mentioned is a compound when it precedes a substantive, 
as, in the before-mentioned place ; but when it comes after a noun, 
as, in the place before mentioned, it should be two distinct words. 

Divisions are sometimes used in table-work, indexes, or contents; 
but, like the full point, they are now generally superseded by 
dotted quadrats ; for they will not always come off clear, and 
frequently cut the paper, unless worked with extraordinary care. 

Divisions should not be cast of too thick a body; their principal 
use is in justifying and correcting, thereftre they cannot be too 
thin to be serviceable : they do not require a very bold stroke, 
except for spelling-books, for which they are generally cast on 
purpose. 


The two Signs of Intercalation, the Parenthesis and Crotchet. 

The use of the parenthesis is to inclose such words or sentences 
of a period as make no part of the subject, yet at the same time 
strengthen the argument ; which, however, would read smoothly 
on were the enclosed matter taken away. 

Parentheses are not now so generally used as formerly : authors 
place their intercalations between commas, which make them 
equally as intelligible as though they were inclosed between 
parentheses, and look much neater in print ; but where paren- 
theses are used> should a point be requisite to mark the sentence, 
it is placed after the parenthesis, the intercalation not being 
reckoned any part of that sentence ; as, for instance. My Lord 
(said I), I will tell your Lordship, &c. 

Crotchets are so seldom made use of now, that they reqmre little 
notice: both parentheses and crotchets were formedy used to 
indose ftUos, &c.; but the modem method of putting folios in full- 
foced figures, unattended, leaves the crotchet scarce a duty to 
perform ; its dhief application is in dictionaries, for what are called 
hch^ worde, and to enclose references. 
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The Apostrophe. 

• 

The Apostrophe is called a sign of abbreviation, its appearance 
cdten ejecting some letter or letters from the word to which it is 
attached, particularly in poetry, where it often contracts two 
syllables into one, to give a verse its proper measure ; to this the 
vowel e yields oftener than any other letter, as alleg’d, chang’d, &c. 
Sometimes it cuts off a vowel at the beginning of words, as ’bate, 
'scdpe, 'squire, &LC. ; sometimes a syllable, as 'prentice ; but these, 
and many other abbreviations, are common only in poetical works, 
and are under the arbitration of the author, who best knows where 
such, contractions serve his purpose. 

Th$ monosyllables tho’ and thro’ are sometimes shortened, but 
without any appearance of propriety to justify the curtailment, as 
they retain the same sound, and therefore the apostrophe cannot 
assist the versification. 

The genitive case of the singular number is generally known by 
having ’s for its termination, but is not allowed in the plural. 

All quotations, which are denoted by beginning with inverted" 
commas, are closed .vrith apostrophes. ” There is no space required 
between the apostrophe and the matter. 


Quadrats. 

An m-quadrat is the square of the letter to whatever fount it 
may belong ; an n-quadrat is half that size. In the casting of 
m and n-quadrats, the utmost exactness is necessary ; they require 
particular care also in dressing, for the most trifling variation is 
instantly discovered, when ranged in figure work, for which purpose 
they are much used ; and unless true in their justification by the 
letter-founder, the arrangement is confused to such a degree that 
all the pains and ingenuity of a compositor cannot rectify it. The 
same obi^ration holds good with respect to figures. 

M-quadrats -always begin a paragraph, by indenting the first 
line ; it is likewise the proper space after a full point, when it 
terminateB a sentence within a paragraph. 

N-quadrais are generally used after the comma, semi-colon, &c. 
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and sometimes after a kemed letter ; but the use of the n-quadrat 
in spacing must be guided by circumstances. 

Two-m, three-m, and four-m quadrats are Ukemse cast for break 
lines and white lines, but particularly for poetry, for which purpose 
they require to be as exact in their depth as the m or n-quadrat, or 
the matter will stand uneven where a number of them come 
together. 

The inconvenience arising founts of the same body not 
{freeing in depth is great, where the quadrats, through necessity, 
are sometimes mixed. It is a serious evil, and much to be deplored 
that some method cannot be adopted to check it. A particular 
work will sometimes require more quadrats than were originally 
cast to the letter it is done in — recourse is had to the founder, 
tliough at the time there may be a sufficiency of the same body, 
but a different fount, in the house, which do not exactly range, and 
cannot be used The printer is thus put to uimecessary expense, 
and, even then, it is, a hundred chances to one if they do not get 
mixed. When they are afterwards used for ranging matter thin 
defect will occasion much trouble and loss of time. This is but a 
trifling inconvenience, compared rvith others, some of which we 
have before noticed. It is astonishing tiiat a system so detrimental 
and irregular should be permitted. — See p. 388, n. 

Reglets, of the same body with the letter of the work, are some- 
times used, instead of quadrats, for white lines ; but, from being 
often wetted, are apt to swell, and cannot be depended on ; it would 
be better, therefore, to use space leads, which are cast from 4, 6, 
and 8 to a pica, and from 4 m’s to any length required. 


Spaces. 

The use of Spaces is, to separate one word from another, so that 
the reading may appear easy and distinct. To enable the com- 
positor to space even, and to justify with nicety, they are cast to 
various thicknesses — five to an m, four to an m, three to an m, 
and two to an m, which may, with propriety, be reckoned among 
the number of spaces, since they are used in the matter with the 
spaces. Besides these, there are what are called hair spaces, cast 
remarkably thin, and fijund particularly useful in justifying lines 
and assisting nniformity in spacing. 
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Rules. 

Rules are either brass, metal, or space rules ; the first are made 
by printers’ smiths and joiners, out of rolled sheet brass, and the 
other two cast by letter-founders. 

Brass rules ought to be exactly letter-high : if, therefore, founts 
differ in height to paper, from the* regular standard, those rules, 
accurately made, are rendered useless : for if they are higher than 
the letter, they come off black and broad ; and, besides hindering 
the adjoimng letters from appearing, they cut both paper and 
tympan. On the other hand, if they are lower than the letter, they 
do not appear at all, especially if they are thin, and stand between 
matter without scaleboard at their sides ; which, though (in parti- 
cular cases) they may be left out in Roman letter, yet in mixt 
matter, or Italic, a scaleboard, at least, is required before and after 
a thin brass rule, to prevent its touching upon d, f, I, tit the fore- 
side, and upon /, g,j,p,y, at the hind-side. • 

Brass rules being commonly cut to the length of sixteen inches, 
their equality, as to height, from end to end, is not always to be 
depended on from every one who sets up for a printer’s joiner, or 
brass-rule cutter, and therefore should be tried, which is done by 
holding the foot, and afterwards the face-side of the whole length 
upon an even imposing stone, and observing whether light can be 
discovered between the rule and the stone, which, if it appears, 
proves the rule faulty, and shows where it drives out in height, and 
occasions a hollowness in some other place. 

The face of rules ought also to be attended to, that it may be of 
an equal bold, or else tender look, according to the size of the 
letter or figures with which they are used. But a great difference 
appears in this particular, when we find it necessary to piece them ; 
a compositor, therefore, when he is driven to this necessity, should 
endeavour to dress the shorter pieces, by rubbing them on the 
stone, so as they may appear as one length. 


Metal Rules. 


Metal Rules, like quadrats, are cast to m’s, fi'om the size of 
one to four, sometimes six m’s and smnetimes to ann, and are used 
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in Bchemes of accounts, to direct and connect each article with its 
summary contents, where they stand opposite, and distant from 
each other ; m rules sometimes stand for noughts in columns of 
figures. 

Metal rules, made to line and join accurately, are very useful, as 
they serve not only for rectilinear, but also perpendicular progres- 
sions, where no other rules are to touch them. But though they 
have shouldering sufficient to bear off the matter, they require, 
nevertheless, a scaleboard, or, if it will admit, a reglet before and 
after them, that they may run straight, and meet with nothing ‘that 
can throw them out of line. 

Sometimes a rule stands for a sign of repetition, in catalogues of 
books, goods, &c. whrae it implies ditto or ejusdem, instead of 
repeating an author’s name, with the title of every separate treatise 
of his writing : but it must be observed, that no sign of repetition, 
either ditto, ^nsdem, idem, or the rule, must be used at the top of a 
page or column ; but that the name of the author, or merchandize, 
must be set out again alrlengtii ; and then if their series continues, 
to denote the continuation thereof, at every article subsequent, by a 
rule of three or four m’s, so as to range, instead of extending the 
rule to the different lengths of names. 

A metal rule likewise stands for to, or tiU, as chap. xvi. 3.— 17. 
that is, verse three to seventeen. At other times it serves tor an 
index, to give notice that what follows it is a coroUary of what has 
preceded ; or otherwise matter of import and consequence. 


Space Rules. 

Space Rules are not always of the same thickness, though two 
of them generally answer to the depth of a pearl body. But this 
is not of so much moment as their being of a neat look, and made 
to join well ; in which case they may be considered valuable sorts. 
They may be cast to various widths, from one m to six, to whatever 
'body ordered. 


Braces. 

Bbaces tune used chiefly in taUes of accounts hud wmiilAr 
matter, that consists of a variety of articles, which would require 
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much circumlocution, were it not for the method of tabular writing, 
which is practised in England to greater perfection than in any . 
other nation. 

Braces stand before, and keep together, such* articles as are of 
the same import, and are the subdivisions of preceding articles. 
They sometimes stand after, and keep together, such articles as 
make above one line, and have either pecuniary, mercantile, or other 
posts after them, which are justified to answer to the middle of 
the brace. . 

The extreme points of a brace are always turned to that part of 
an article which makes the most lines. 

Braces are sometimes used horizontally in the margin to cut off 
a chronological or other series from the proper notes., or marginal 
references, of the work. They are generally cast to two three and 
four m’s of each fount, but can be made larger if ordered. When 
there is occasion for them laiger, middles and comers are cast, and 
used with metal rules, so that the brace may include any space 
required ; but the middles and comers, as well as the metal rules, 
require to be cast with great exactness, that, when joined, they may 
appear as one piece ; their shoulders in dressing should be planed 
away, so that the beard may not prevent the face from meeting. 
The difficulty of nicely effecting this has caused some printers, most 
eminent for their skill and experience in table-work, to form their 
braces out of brass rule to the exact lengths required for each 
occurring instance. The indefatigable attention for so many years 
of the gentleman who has the appointment of printing the Journals 
and other papers for the House of Commons, to every means by 
which excellence was to be accomplished, has enabled him to plan 
and execute some of the most difficult and elaborate tables which 
our profession can exhibit, in a manner which ranks him with the 
highest in this beautiful branch of printing : and no work can 
exemplify more fully the success of employing brass rule in braces 
than the extraordinary parliamentary tables which he has printed. 

Middles and comers are convenient in genealogical works, where 
they are used the flat way; and where the directing point is not 
always in the middle, but has its place under the name of the 
parent, whose offspring stands between comer and comer of the 
brace inside, in order of primogeniture : but this may also be 
superseded to Advantage by the judicious use of brass rule. 
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Superiors. 

a*, b’’, c% d*, e*, f'. a*, b‘, c', d**, e*, fA 

1>, 2*, 3», 4*, 5*, 6®, 7^ 8«, 9®, 10“ 

As we have already treated of Superior Letters and Figures 
under the head of References, it will not be necessary to tahe 
further notice of them here, than to observe, that they should 
contain no more than the bare alphabet, without any double letters. 
Neither ought the j to be used as a reference, on account of its 
being a descending letter. A larger number should be cast of the 
first eight sorts, a less of the second, and a still less quantify of the 
third eight sorts, because it often happens that references begin 
with * in every page ; though sometimes they are continued to the 
end of a chapter, or other division of a work, in which case they 
may run the length of. the alphabet. I prefer italic to roman. 

The same rule may be observed in respect to superior figures, 
more of the first five being used than of the others, except the 
nought, which may be used as a degree in computations estimated 
by the divisions of a circumference of a circle.* 


Fractions. 

Fractions, or broken numbers in arithmetic, are seldom cast 
to any other bodies than those of pica, and long-primer ; brevier 
are rather choice, from their great expense, and in the stock of but 
few offices ; however, fractions may be had to any body required. 
The pica is equal to two nonpareil bodies, and the long-primer to 
two pearl. 

The separatiix, or rule between the numerator and denominator, 
was formerly joined to the foot of the first : but it is considered 
• that the figures of 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, are thereby cramped, and- for that 
reason it is now cut to run in the top line of the denominating 
figure, which is a considerable improvement, jxrrv 

The goodness of fiactions does not consist in thmr having a small 
and fine face, so much as in showing themselves full and clear, and 
preserving due proportion. 
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Where a fraction happens with large-bodied figures, such as 
great-primer, and upwards, it is usually set out at length, unless 
nonpareil figures can be conveniently had, which may be justified 
with a space, of the same neatness as fractions cast to the body. 


Quotations. 

Quotations are cast to two sizes, of unequal squares, which, as 
they are formed for use, are called broad and narrow. Th^ require 
to be dressed and finished with as much care as any other sort, 
that they may stand true upon all occasions. They vary in size 
according to the standard of the foundery they are cast at, which 
is highly improper, as they should be governed by a regular 
standard as well as every other sort, and to that standard press- 
joiners ought to cut their furniture ; but we are sorry to observe 
so little attention paid to this important part of the joiner’s busi- 
ness, who follow too much in the steps of the letter-founder, and 
cannot decide on and adhere to a standard gauge for their furniture. 
This want of uniformity gives the compositor much trouble in 
making margin, and with all his care a forme will sometimes go to 
press imperfect in this respect, which is immediately discovered on 
laying on the reiteration. The pressman has then to unlock the 
forme in order to make register ; from this a dispute will too fre- 
-quently arise between him and the compositor ; and, whaA is still 
worse, firom frequent unlocking on the press, the pages will suffer 
some -derangement, so that the most skilful corrector’s endeavmirs 
to smid a work perfect to press will be frustrated. 

’ Quotations ehould not be cast so high as they sometimes ate, 
for no other purpose than to increase their weight ; if they are 
above the height of a quadrat, they will black the paper ; and the 
-pressmeh, who are generally not very patient in remedying what 
may obstruct the progress of their work, generally apply to the 
HEheepsfoot, by which means they are rendered useless. 

Justifies are cast for broad and narrow quotatiims, to all sizes, 
from doable pica to pearl inclusive, for the purpose of rating the 
■MdeHzote with its {uoper text ; -m doing which great oare is requi- 
site, especially where there are many in a page. 
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Two-line Letters. 

Tret are cut to all the bodies in general use, and are found 
extremely useful in titles, the beginning of chapters, &c. 


Flowers. 

Flowers were formerly considered of the first importance ; and 
the mgenuity of the compositor, in forming devices with difierent 
kinds and sizes of fiowers, was completely put to the trial. 
Master-printers have now reason to rejoice that the present im- 
proved taste in printing has eased them of the burthen of expensive 
founts of fiowers. 

They are still used in some of the country toxins of England, 
but principally as borders to titles and cards ; letter-founder’s 
specimen-books generally contain an ample assortment, which are 
cast to all the regular bodies of letter. 


Leads, or Space Lines, 

form a very important part of a printer’s stock in trade, since it is 
scarcely possible to set up a single page in which Ihey may not 
be usefully employed ; but their chief use is for opmiing the lines 
to a regular distance from each other (which will be understood 
by referring to the explanations of the various sizes of type). Iliey 
are usually cast by letter-founders in a long mould, and then cut 
to the required lengths. The bodies are regulated by pica standard, 
and they are usually cast four, six, or eight to pica ; but are oocar 
sionally varied from one down to fourteen to pica. The lengths ^ 

also vary according to convenience ; twenty m’s pica may be called 
about the average length for common use ; though they are cut to 
almost every length, in order that, by being combined, they may 
suit every measure. Lest, therefore, the printer should not be 
sufficiently versed in the rule of addition, the founders used to be 
good enough to give a table in then: specimens to assist him in 
computing the propercombinations of his spac^lm^ I have one 
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now before me, '' A Table, Showing how the following Pieces of 
Metal Space-Lines may be combined to the Length of any 
Number of Pica m^s, from Eleven to Fifty, with only three Pieces 
in the longest Line ; and from Fifty to an Hundred, with no more 
than Six Pieces in the longest Line in which some miraculous 
results of combinations are shown, beginning with 7 and 4=11, 
and ending with plain demonstration that five pieces of 20 m"s 
each will make 100 ! 

The great expense of this article in a printing-office made it 
necessary, as far back in time as the oldest printers can remember, 
to have recourse sometimes to sheet or milled lead, particularly 
where leads were required for any unusual measure; or upon 
occasions where the office was not provided with that particular 
variety wanted, and time would not allow of the slow process of 
casting, even when the letter-founder was within reach. The 
sheet-lead, in ipch cases, having been procured from the flatting- 
mill, was cut by the compositors, by hand, with shears. This 
process was also slow, and uncertain us to the nicety acquired. 
The mode in common practice of approaching towards accuracy 
in this expedient was the nailing togeiaer by the ends, at equal 
distances, pieces of broad quotation, cut to the measure required, 
and scoring the lead through these pieces with the bodkin ; and 
then, with as much accuracy as the hand, eye, and haste would 
allow, applying the shears, and cutting the lead into pieces and 
strips, as marked : and this was seldom attempted but in lead of 
the thickness of about six or eight to pica. The want of accuracy 
sufficient in the leads thus cut to admit of their being used with- 
out the safe-guard of placing n-quadrats at the ends of the lines, 
and thus, by the regulation of prices of 1793, increasing the 
expense of the work as if it were an m wider than will appear on 
paper, and the serious expense of the alternative of providing leads 
at from 2s. 6d. (six to pica) to 12s. or 14$. a pound, induced me to 
try some experiments with a block of wood, a pair of common 
shears, and a few sash-screws, to reduce the cutting to some more 
certain rule, and more expeditious mode of operation. My rough 
experiments completely succeeded; and having done sufficient 
to show a proper mechanic what I wanted, with his assistance I 
completed my little machine (if such appellation do not imply 
too much for article so portable and simple) for cutting leads^ 
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space-lines, brass-rule, or other purposes; and of which I here 
present an engraving. 



The stand, or table, represented in tlie above figure, is about 
18 inches long, 12 inches %road, and 9 inches high, and may 
be made of iron, brass, or thick wood : an old mahogany 
platten served for the top of mine. The shears are fixed to the 
front edge of the table, so as to make the blade next it steady and 
immoveable, by means of blocks screwed through its haft and over 
the pivot screw ; while the other blade, which works on the pivot, 
has a shank straightened out to receive a wooden handle, and give 
sufficient power to the operator. Upon the upper surface of the ' 
table a parallel motion is contrived, by means of four bars, having 
screws at the ends, so as to form, when in the position shown in 
the drawing, a rectangular parallelogram, the two further screws 
holding that bar parallel to the front of the table in a fixed posi- 
tion, strictly parallel to the front edge of the shears ; the other 
three bars being moveable on the screws or pivots at the comers, 
so as to admit of die two end bars being brought to any degree of 
inclination with the further bar, and ,by which motion the front 
bar is consequendy carried in a parallel direction to any required 
distance from, the front-edge of the table, or shears. To die front 
bar is attach^ a bolt with ai nut and screw; and a groove is made 
in the surface of the table of such a segment of a circle as to 
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admit the bolt to pass backwards and forwards freely when the 
screw is loosened and the parallel put in motion ; by means of 
which screw the front bar is fixed at any chosen distance from the 
cutting edge of the shears. At a right angle to the edge of the 
shears is let in, to a level with the surfkce of the table, a plate of 
brass, graduated to pica m’s, from 4 to 50. Being provided with 
the lead, flattened to the required thickness, in sheets of any 
length, and five or six inches broad, let the parallel be set by the 
s^ale to the measure of the work ; say, for instance, 20 m’s pica, 
as shown by the dotted lines ; by passing the sheet with the left 
hand between the blades of the shears, and holding the edge (the 
rough having been first taken off) firmly against the front bar of 
the parallel, and applying the right hand to the wood handle of 
the shears, the piece will be cut to the exact measure ; and so 
proceed, until as many pieces are cut as are judged requisite for 
the purpose. Then loosening the thumb-screw, the front bar is 
to be brought forward towards the shears till the whole forms a 
rectangle, which will be at the mark four m’s pica ; and each piece 
of lead which had been before cut to the measure being brought 
separately iido the bite of the shears,%id pressed against the front 
bar (the rough edge being first squared ofT), and cut through, 
one after another, until they have aU passed through the shears ; 
the leads will have been thus prepared of proper length and 
width for placing between the lines of the wwk. From the mark, 
4 m, the frcmt of the table is sloped away to allow the leads, as fast 
as cut,, to fall down under the table : and thus a few hours suffice 
to cut as many leads with undeviating accuracy as it would have 
taken days to cut them by the finmer uncertain method ; indeed, 
so admirably does the instrument effect its purpose, that no one 
can distinguish, by the eye alone, a lead so cut from one that is 
cast. at first usii^ the machine, the eye should not be found 
si^ciently accurate in squaring off the rough ends before cutting, 
this operation may be reduced to a certainty b]r the frffiowing easy 
method : let the front bar of the parallel be brought forward, so as 
to set it in the rectangular position, and turn the pieee of lead to 
be squared to the cootrary side of the shears, then resting the 
aheady-cut edge against the other bar of the parallel, and passing 
the rough end under the edge of tim shears, it will be found exactly 
squared. 
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In proof of the advantage of this instrument in a printing- 
office, it is sufficient for me to state tiiat ][ had occasion, recently, 
for some leads 6 to pica, of which my whole stock was already 
in use. Less than 50 lbs. would have been usekss— 


St da 

These 50 lbs. at the letter-founder*s price, 25. 4d 5 16 8 

My machine was put to work on milled lead, 
which is kept in my stores of various thick- 
nesses, 4, 6, and 8 to pica, which costs me. 


lead and flatting, 5|d. per lb 1 2 11 

Man three hours cutting 16 

I 4 5 


Saving, in three hours* woj^ . . . £.4 12 1 

Nor are these leads less durable than the cast leads ; and, for 
the trifling expense of. re-melting and flatting, the same metal 
may, at any time, be reftewed for use, so that its value is very 
little diminished by wear. Hie compositor also finds them equally 
useful with cast leads ; and by putting a portion of old-type metal 
in when melting, it may be made to any degree of hardness that 
the shears will cut. - 

Another advantage of the maclune is its application to table- 
work. Where any number of brass rules require to be cut to 
exact lengths, by setting the parallel to the length, and holding 
the rule firmly on the table, upon the brass scale before mentioned, 
it may be cut exactly square, and every piece of the same precise 
len^h, by which the beauty of the work will be very much 
enhanced. 

A third use is the cutting of cards, when two or more have been 
worked together to save press-wcMrk : and, as a fourth advantage, 
it is well adapted to the cutting of cast leads down to any measure 
required. 

The best mode of working it in each particukr case is acquired 
by a little practice. Sometimes the article to be cut must be 
put in from the front, under the edge of the shears, as before 
described ; at other times it is best to feed it by putting in from 
the back, and pressing the article to be cut with the force of the 
finger and thumb upcm the table while the shears are brought into 

2 0 2 
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actum, as the brass and the cards. Hence, without particularizing 
further, it will be obrious, that, wherever the peculiar action of 
do«ble<«dge cutting is desirable, and the article to be cut requires 
to be accurately squared, this machine may be successfully and 
advantageously brought into use. 


Mathematical, Algebraical, and Geometrkcd Sorts. 

As these varieties must form part of the stock of every printing- 
office calculated for general book-work, we shall give them with 
their names and properties. 

The sign + plus (more) signifies addition; as 4-1-2 (read, 4 
plus 2) means that 2 is & be added to 4. 

The sign — minm (less) signifies subtraction; as 6— 2 (read, 6 
minus 2) means that 2 is to be taken from, 6. 

The sign ss equal, or the result of the above; thus 4-l-2=:6 
and 6~2 sb 4, reads 4 plus 2 equal to 6. 6 minus 2 equal to 4. 

Let me here guard the young typographer from an error which 
is frequently fallen into, of considering that, if he does not imme- 
diately lay his hands upon the real signs of minus and equal, an 
m-metal rule, or parallel laid flat, will do equally well; the m-rule 
is much too long for this mark, and by joining to a previous or 
following fraction, may alter the meaning of the calculator, with 
the whole course of the calculation, as thus | — £ ; if that is avoided 
by putting a space, the distance will be out of proportion— it must 
be thus f—L The paralld laid horizontally s is a very miserable 
make-shift for the equal. 

X> This sign was also formerly used to denote equal, but is 
become obsolete. 

X is the sign for multiplication. 

: denotes an arithmetical proportion ; as, 7 . 3 : 13 . 9 ; i.e. 7 
is as much greater than 3, as 13 is greater than 9. 

: : is the sign of two equal ratios, and is placed between them ; 
as, 6 . 2 : : 12 . 4 ; that is, 6 is to 2 as 12 is to 4 ; or that the 
ratio of € to 2 is equal to that of 12 to 4. 

*f- denotes an arithmetical progression continued; as, 19 - 1-167 
13*<rl0-t-774 ; i.e. 19 is ais much greater than 16 , as 16 is 
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greater than 13, as 13 is greater than 10, as 10 is greats than 7, 
as 7 is greater than 4. 

4f- denotes a continued geometrical proportion, or geometrical 
progression; as, 16'ff8<H-4*fr2-?f>l ; «.e. 16 is to 8, as 8 to 4, 
as 4 to 2, as 2 to 1. 

□ Quadrat, or regular quadrangle ; as, □ AB=o BC; t.e. the 
quadran^e upon the line AB. is equal to the quadrangle upon the 
line BC. 

A Triangle; as, A ABC ss A ADC. 

^ An angle ; as, Z. ABCs^ ABC. 

X Perpendicular; as, ABXBC. 

C3 Rectangled parallelogram ; or the product of two lines. 

^ Radix, root, or side of a square. 

Xj Square root. 

c~, or >, greater than, 
or <, lesser than. 

— : The differences, or excess. 

These, and several other signs and symbols, are used in mathe- 
matical and algebraical works ; for different authors use various 
signs to express the same thing ; and, therefore, in mathematical 
and algebraical works, gentlemen should be very exact in their 
copy, and compositors as careful in following it, that no alterations 
may ensue after it is composed; such alterations occasioning great 
trouble, consequent expense. Hence it is that very few com- 
positors are partial to algebraical works, preferring plain work, 
even if less profitable, the composition of such works tending to 
injure the habit of an expeditious compositor: I can, however, 
from my own practice, assert that the compositor’s business may, 
in this respect, be tendered much more pleasant and profitable by 
the contrivance of proper materials. 
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Celestial and Astronomical Sigm. 

The SUN is thus dengnated, 0. 
The characters of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 


«v Aries 

^ Libra 

j 

8 Taurus 

ni Scorpio 

n Gemini 

t Ss^ttarius 

s Cancer 

yp Capricomus 

A Leo 

Sff Aquarius 

Virgo 

X Pisces. 


The characters of the planets of ancient discovery. 

b Satnmus 0 Earth 

X Jupiter $ Venus 

t Mars ;; Mercuiius. 

Those of modern discovery are thus marked : — 

' ^ Georgium Sidus 
B Vesta $ Pallas 

f Juno f Cmes. 

The Moon and its changes are thus designated : — 

O Denotes a new moon • The full moon 

D First quarter of the moon C. Last quarter of the moon. 

The characters denoting the aspects of the planets, thus : — 

6 Conjunctio happens when two planets stand under each 
other in the same sign and degree. 

S Oppositio happens when two planets stand diametrically 
opposite each other. 

A Trigonus happens when one planet stands from another four 
signs, or 120 degrees ; which make one third part of the ecliptic. 

□ Quartile happens when two planets stand three signs from 
each other, which makes 90-.d^rees, or the fourth part of the 
ecliptic. 
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9 lc Sextile » the sixth part of the ecliptic; viz. two signs, 
which make 60 degrees. 

SS The dragcMs’s head, send 

tj The dragen’s tail, are the two pmnts in which, or near to 
which, the echpses happen, and also signify the ascending node 
and the descending node of a planet. 


Medicinal Signs. 


Be Eecipe . 3 Drachma 
ft Pound B Scruple 

I Ounce £» Half 


OF GREEK AND HEBREW. 

GREEK is more frequently used in printing than the other 
peculiar characters ; it is, therefore, necessary for every respecta- 
ble printing-office to be furnished with that type, though not to 
any great amount of weight ; for a quantity sufficient to serve 
for quotations, notes, mottos, &c. may be contained in a pair of 
cases, by dividing some of the boxes of the upper case for the 
accents, and onutting useless letters, ligatures, and abbreviations. 
This was impracticable when ligatures and abbreviations were 
in use, for then seven hundred and fifty boxes were required 
for the different sorts in a fount of Greek. The inducement 
to the first founders of the art to perplex themselves with cutting 
and casting so many different abbreviations and contractions 
was probably a desire to imitate Greek writing, and to produce 
in type the flourishes of the pen ; but what could prompt them 
to confound themselves with an infinite number of ligatures, 
cannot so well be accounted for. Greek is, however, now cast 
almost every where without either ligatures or abbreviations, except 
where foimders have express orders for ^em. Some few, how- 
ever, not only grace Greek letter, but are also profitable to a 
compositor who knows how to use them properly. 
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UaTing that the useful sorts of. a fount of Greek 

letter may be lodged in a pair of cases that contain no more than 
two hundred and seven boxes, a scheme will be presented for that 
purpose, [See . No. 7 & 8] which will affmxl a fair presumption 
that a great many of the sorts .above referred to must be needless, 
where their number occupies seven hundred and fifty boxes. It 
must, however, be observed, that almost three hundred of these 
sorts have no other difierence than that of being kerned on their 
hind side; for there has been Greek with capitals kerned on 
both sides. But without saying any thing more on this subject, 
I shall advert to the single letters of the Greek, and accordingly 
exhibit the alphabet, in the characters formed by the late Professor 
POKSON. 


The Greek Alphabet. 


A 

a 

^AX^a 

Alpha 

a 

B 

/3 

Bijra 

Beta 

b 

r 

7 

ra/iifia 

G^ma 

g 

A 

s 

AiXra 

Delta 

d 

E 

c 

^EypiXov 

Epsilon 

e short 

Z 

? 

Zfira 

Zeta 

z 

H 

V 

^Hra 

Eta 

e long 

e 

9 e 

0^0 

Theta 

th 

I 

i 

'Icjra 

Iota 

i 

K 

K 

Kawira 

Kappa 

k c 

A 

A 

AdfjifiSa 

Lambda 

1 

M 


MS 

Mu 

m 

N 

V 

NS 

Nu • 

n 

S 


SI 

Xi 

X 

0 

o 

^OjAlKpbv 

Omicron 

0 . short 

n 

IT 

ni 

Pi 

P 

p 

P P 


Rho 

r 

2 


Siy/Lia 

Sigma 

s 

T 

r 

Tav 

Tau 

t 

Y 

V 

'YipiXov 

Upsilon 

u 


* 

91 

Phi 

ph 

X 

X 

Xi 

Chi 

ch 

’P 



Psi 

ps 

1 

(O 

^Qfiiya 

Omega 

0 long 
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' lostead of at improper, i|t, and tu, the Cheeks write q, p, and if ; 
the point under these vowels denotia^ the iota, which, therefore, 
is called' the mbscript iota. 

The Greek vowels admit of two breathings, viz. ^iritu$ asper [*] 
and ^ritus lam [']. 

Spiritus atper has the sound of an fa ; and spiritm lam dmiotes 
the absence of that sound. 

All the words that begin with a vowel have one of these breath- 
ings over them ; but the vowel upsilon admits, of no other than the 
spiritus a^per at the b^inning of a vmrd. 

. In diphthongs the spiritus is put over the secmid vowel ; as 
avrbct not avrhf. 

The letter p, at the be^nning of a word, has an aq>er over it, as 
p&i ; and where two ps meet in a word, the first has a laus and 
the other an asper. 

The Greek has three accents, viz. acute ['], which can fall only 
upon one of the three last syllables of a word. 

Grave ['], which mus^only be placed on the last syllablOk 

Circumflex ['], which, only occurs on the last syllable and the 
last but one. 

The apostrophe [*] is used for cutting off the vowels a, c, i, o, 
and the diphthongs at and ot, when they stand at the end of a 
word, and the next word begins with a vowel; as, wop* avry, fbr 
wapd avnf ; irdvr (Xtyov, for irdvra fXeyov. 

Sometimes the apostrophe contracts two words into one ; as, 
Kqy&, for Kol lyit ; hjfufuuy for ot/uu ; KpKCtvoc, fijr koI IkcTvoc* 

Sometimes an apostrophe supplies the first vowel beginning a 
word ; as, A *yaBl, for & ityadi ; irov V(, for irov Ivt. This is chiefly 
used in poetry. 

But the prepositions wtpl and )rp5 suffer no apostrophe, though 
the next word begin witli a vowel ; for we write irepl i/tHv, wpb 
ifiov ; mpl aiirov, irph hZv, &c. 

The disresis ["] separates two, vowels, that they may not be 
taken for a diphthong : thus, ovru 'with, a disresis makes three 
syllables ; but without a disresis av is a diphthong, and makes 
avrq two syllables. 

Diastole [,] is put betwixt two particles that would bear a 
different sense without it; thus, 5,rc 5,r( signify wAa^ever; whereas 
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5re stands for as, and in for that. with a diastole implies 

and this, but when without, it answers to the adverb then. 

The sign of interrogation, in the Greek, is made by a semi* 
colon [;]. 

The colon, in the Greek, is made by an inverted fiill-'point [* ]. 

Such eompositors and readers as are not Greek scholars, and 
even those who are, but have not pud attrition to accents, will 
do well to bear in mind what has been said above concendng the 
prcqper situations of the spirits and accents ; as many of the faults 
which so frequently offend the scholar’s eye, might thereby be 
avoided. The following rules may be easily borne in mind No 
accent can be placed over any other than one of the three last syl- 
lables of a word. No vowel can have a spirit, or breathing, except 
at the begiiming of a word. The grave accent never occurs but on 
the last syllable ; and this being the case, the asper grave [*] and 
lenis grave [*] can be wanted only for a few monosyllables, and 
less than half the quantify usually cast would be enough in a 
fount. - Almost every w<wd has an accent, but very seldom has 
mote than one ; and when this happens, it is an acute thrown 
back upon the last syllable from one of those words called 
enclitics, which, in tirat case, has none, unless it be followed by 
another enclitic. In no other case than this can a last syllable 
have an acute accent, except before a fhU point, colon, or note of 
interrogation, when the grave accent on the last syllable is 
changed to an acute ; a drcumstance which has often led printers 
who ware ignorant ai the reasons for accenting fhe same word 
difierently in different situations, to think that there was an error 
in their copy, and thus to make one in thrir procff. Most errcHrs, 
however, proceed from those who do not think at aiU about the 
matter. 
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Aldph 

Beth 

Oimel 

Daleth 

He 

Vau 

Zain 

Cheth 

Teth 

Jod 

Caph 

Lamed 

Mem 

Nun 

Samech 

Ain 

Phe 

Tzaddi 

Koph 

Reach 

Shin 

Thau 


HEBREW. 

The Alphabets 


3 

T 

n 

1 

t 

n 

o 

0 e= 

3 \ 

D 

V 
3 

V 

P 

1 

or Sin 

n 


) r 


r 


?? 

3 


Letters that have a LUteness 
to others. 

Beth Caph 

3 3 

, B'aleth Caph Reach 
1 11 
Vau Zain Jod Nun 

’ » ’ t 

Mem Samech 

. D D 

Gimel Nun 

J 3 

He Cheth Thau 


Teth 

O 

Ain 

V 


Mem 

D 

Tzaddi 


The following five lettera are cast broad, and nre used at the end 
of words, viz. 


Aleph He Lamed Mem Thau 

« n H a n 

but are not counted among the final lettera, being contrived for 
justifying, because Hebrew words are not allowed to be divided. 

Although the vowel points, in the opinion of the best scholars, 
are not essentitd to the language, yet as they are still used in some 
bibles, and in all works published by Jews, it may be necessary 
for a compositor to attend to them. 
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llie Masoretic vowels or pc^nts are such as are here subjoiued, 
under the oonscmant 3, or beth. 


1. The long Voweb. I 

litde Chirek • t 

3bi 

Hieir names axe — 


Kametz-chataph t o 

|lbo 

Kametz 

T aa 

p baa 

Kibbutz > u 

^bu 

Tzeri 

. ee 

3bee 



Long Chirek 

V w 

^3bu 

3. Shevas, tohuA imply 

a vowel 

Gholem 

• 

^ 00 

13)3 boo 

to be toanting. 


ShuidL 

^ uu 

13 buu 

Simple Sheva 





Patach furtive 


2. Tie Short. 

Chataph Patach 

tjo 

Patach 

- a 

3ba 1 

Chataph Soegol 


Scegol 

^ e 

5 be 

Chataph Kametz 



The three last are called compound shevas j and in fact they 
are only the short vowels^ to which the simple sheva (:) is joined. 
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Cff the Relative Pnpcrtums ^ Type, 

In condttctii^ a printing business, it will be found of consider- 
able importance to have a ready knowledge of the proportion 
which one body of letter bears to another; without this, the 
printer cannot form an accurate opinion as to what size of type 
should be used for a work which is to be confined to a certain 
number of sheets ; nor wiU be able to judge of the extent of a 
work, after eaetv^ off the copy, uidess he be in possession of some 
regular rule to guide his calculation as to the quantity of copy 
the type proposed may either get in or drive out. 

Various methods have been recommended in works of this 
nature to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion upon this point, 
but they do not appear sufficiently clear to be readily understood, 
and are therefore seldom resorted to. 

Among other plans which have been suggested, Mr. Stower is 
warm in praise of the following 

As scales for calcul&tion cannot be constructed on too simple 
a plan, we flatter ourselves the one represented in the plate will be 
found to answer its purpose in every respect. The scale is cut in 
wood, in the manner of a rule, with the Sides declining to a 
feather-edge ; each side contains the measurement of two founts, 
consequently two rules will give the proportions of eight diflerent 
founts, being all that are in general use. We particularly recom- 
mend these rules to the attention of the trade ; they are extremely 
useful, being made with the utmost exactness, and will be found 
more accurate and convenient than quadrats in casting off matter. 

** To ascertain the number of lines in a page, that part of the 
rule, with the fount on its side with which the calculation is to be 
made, must be placed lengthways on the matter or printed page, 
and reversed, in order to know the width or number ofm’s.” 

Much pains having been taken by Mr. Stower to famish, by 
means of an engraved plate, a scale for this particular purpose, 
and as the same might be expected in this work, I give tiie para- 
graph just as I found it ; though 1 most decidedly object to every 
argument and recommendation it contains. That it must be very 
defective every one knows who is aware that founts, nominally the 
same, vary very considerably ; that paper, also, during the several 
processes of wetting, working, and drying, alters very much its 
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dimensions; so that the work of casdng-up printed pages by 
these rules, uidess th^ were susceptible of all the contractions wd 
expansions tiiat every contingency requiies, can serve no otiier 
puipose than to create dissatisfaction in the minds of such em- 
ployers as may happen to make a dificfmtce in the calculation 
per sheet, by tbfi nse of these rules, ficom the price charged, and 
involve them in disputes with their printers. 

The most simple and effective contrivance for casting-up work 
is, for evmy printer to set up, in vertical parallel lines, the m’s of 
eadh fount in his office, with figures in succession beside them, 
and work them upon good hard paper, but Utile wet m pressed, 
and which ought to be dried very gradually. If he cast-up ^rk 
printed with the same types as these measures, veryUttle variation 
will be found : for if the measure and the measured page do vary 
from the measurement of the m’s in metal, ,the one is compensated 
by the other. But even this method can scarcely be trusted 
in settling the price with the compositor, since the difference 
between a thin and thick space wiU carry an n quadrat, and that 
may ^ve the turn in the 600 letters, so as to make 1,000 difference. 
The scheme in the Appendix wiU exemplify the method recom- 
mended, which has been in constant use not only during the long 
practice of the writer in his profession ; but much earlier by those 
whose' knowledge and experience he is ever proud to refer to as 
forming the foundation of his own. 


Of CixUrng-off Mamacript Copy. 

To cast off manuscript with accuracy and precision, is an 
essential object, but a very unpleasant and troublesome task, 
requiring great attention and mature deliberation. Much difficulty 
and trouble are occasioned by copy irregularly written, contain- 
ing interlineations, erasures, and variations in the size of the 
paper; to these irregularities the attention must be closely 
direct^, but tiiey will too frequently baffle the best endeavours at 
calculation. Such a slovenly mode of sending works to press 
cannot be too much condemned. 

' The first thing necessary is, to take a comprehensive view of the 
copy, and to notice whether it is written even, whether it has 
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toany inteilineations, &c. ihe number of bieak-Unet, and wbetber 
divided into chapters and sub-beads, so that allowances may be 
made in the calcul^icm, to prevent the plan the work from being 
afterwards infringed on. These observations should be entered as 
a memocandum on a separate piece of paper, to assist the m^oiy 
and save the trouble of re-examining the manuscript. 

This preparation being made, take that part of the copy for 
calculati<ni nearest the general texulency of the writing, and 
reckon the number of words contained in one line, previously 
counting a number of separate lines, so that the one ad(^ted may 
be a fair avmge ; then take the number of lines in a page, and 
multiply the one by the other, which again multiply by the 
quantity of folios the manuscript copy may contain, and thus we 
are put in possession of the amount of the words contained in the 
work, with as little loss of time and as much accuracy as circum- 
stances will admit ; the necessary allowances should then be made 
for break lines, chapters, insertions, 8ic. according to the observa- 
tions previously made on'the memorandum. 

If the information has been fomished, as to what sized letter the 
work is to be done in, and what the width of the page, the measure 
is to be made accordingly, and after composing a few lines of the 
manuscript copy, we shall be enabled to form an opinion of the 
number of words which will come into each printed line ; then take 
the length of the px^e, generally double the number of m's con- 
tained in a single line, and multiply the one by the other, which 
will produce the information previously gained from the adoption 
of the same mode on the manuscript page ; then compare their 
results, and if the manuscript drive out, multiply the print by a 
larger number than the last foUo of the writing ; and so, vice vend, 
if the print drive out, we multiply it by a less, imtil we bring the 
number of words to agree ; the multiplier on the printed calculation 
will shew what will be the last folio of the printed volomo, which 
being divided into sheets according to the given size of the work, 
it will be ascertained whether it will bear to be leaded, qr the 
chapters be^ pagee, &c. or whether it must be made up close, 
the measure widened, the page lengthened, or the size of the letter 
reduced. 

Should the size of the page and letter be foft to the opinion of 
the printer, with no other order than the number of sheets the 
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work is intended to make, by following the above mode he will 
be enabled pretty accurately to give his directions — ^but as it is 
necesstury, on a subject like the present, to be as clear in our ob- 
servations as possible, we will exemplify what has been laid down. 
We are supposed to have made our remarks upon the manner of 
the writing as directed, and we take the number of words in a line 
of manuscript at 20, the lines in a page at 50 ; we multiply 50 by 
20, whidi will produce 1,000 words in a page ; we then multiply 
1,000 by 422, which are supposed to be the number folios in 
the manuscript, and we shall find it contain 422,000 words. — ^The 
work bdng printed in pica 8vo, 20 m’s measure, and each line 
containing 10 words, each page 40 lines-^-the case will stand 

thus : 

* 

Mamscr^t. Printed. 

50 X 20 X 422 ^ 422,000 | 40 x 10 x 1,055 = 422,000 

Having ascertained the number of sheets the work will make, 
and that number being sufficient for two volumes, they are 
divided accordingly. But should the author wish to have his 
work comprised in one volume, it is requisite to be prepared with 
the sized type and measure which may accord with his inclination. 
By referring to the preceding scale of proportions, and placing 
the brevier by the side of the pica body, we find that a page will 
contain sixfy-two lines instead of forty,* and the same difference in 
the width. Which will be one-half more than the former calcula- 
tion. We therefore multiply 62 by 15 words in a line, one-half 
added to the 10 in pica, which will give 930 words in a page ; 
multiply that by 454, it will produce 422,220 words ; 454 will 
therefore be the last foho, should the volume be printed in brevier, 
which will be 28 sheets and six pages. — In works that are to be 
leaded, the calculation must be made according to the thiphriPBa 
of the lead in the house in which the work is to be printed, as 
they are apt to vary; thcugh in general three leads go to a 
brevier ; therefore in a work similar to the foregoing we should 
add one-third for leads, which will drive it out to 604 pages, or 37 
sheets, 12 pages, which is more than a volume generally ccmtains ; 

* See the scale of prqtortioa one body of letter bears to another, referred 
toinp 462. 
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if itfllioaUl be tboaght too moch, tbe measure may be widened and 
tbe page lengthmied. 

Another mode of casting off copy, as given in Lvckombe and 
Stower, shall cooclnde this article. 

" After havii^ made the measure for the work, we set a line for 
the letter that is designed fin* it, and take notice how much copy 
will come into the line in (he stick, whether lest or more than a 
line of manuscript. And as it is seldom that neither one nor the 
other happens, we make a mark in the copy where the line in the 
stick ends, and number the words that it contains. But as this is 
not the safest way for casting off close, we count not only the 
syllables but even the letters that ate in a line in the stick, (ff 
which we make a memorandum, and proceed to set off a second, 
third, or fourth line, till a line of copy falls even with a line in the 
stick. And as we did to the first line m the stick, so we do to the 
other, marking on the manuscript the end of each line in the stick, 
and telling the letters- in each, to see how they balance against 
each other. This being 'carefully done, we begin counting off, 
each time, as many lines of copy as we know will make even lines 
in the stick : for example, if 2 lines of copy make 3 lines in print, 
then 4 make 6, 6 make 9, 8 make 12, and sd on, calling every 
two lines of copy three lines in print. 

“ In like maimer we say, if 4 lines make 5, then 8 make 10, and 
so on, comparing every four lines of copy to five lines in print. 

” And in this manner we carry our calculation on as &r as we 
have occasion, either for pages, formes, or sheets. 

“ The foregoing calculations are intended to serve where a line 
of print takes in less than a line of copy, and therefore where a line 
of print takes in more than a line of copy, the problem is reversed, 
and instead of sayii^, if 2 lines make 3, we say, in this case, if 3 
lines of copy make 2 lines in print, then 6 lines make 4, 9 make 6, 
12 make 8, and so on, counting three lines of copy to make two 
lines in print. In this manner we may carry our calculation to 
what number of pages, formes, or sheets we will, remembering 
always to count off as many lines of copy at once, as vre have 
found (key will make even li^ in the stick. Ulus, fiw example, 
if 5 lines make 7, the progression of 5 is 10, 15, 20, &c. and the 
progression of 7 will be 14, 21, 28, 8cc. 

** In counting off copy after ftris manner, we take notice of the 
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breaks ; and where we judge that one will drive out, we intunate it 
by a mark of this Z or this [ shape ; and agiun, where we find that 
a break will get in, we invert the mark thus 7 or thus ]. And to 
render these marks conspicuous to the compositor, we write them 
in the mai^in, that he may take timely notice and keep his matter 
accordingly. 

We also take care to make proper allowance for heads to 
chapters, sections, paragraphs, &c. and mention in the margin 
what depth of lines is left for each, in case their matter varies in 
quantity. 

" In examining the state of the copy, we must observe whether 
it has abbreviations, that we may guard against them in casting off, 
and allow for them according to the extent of the respective words, 
when written out at length.” 

Each of these modes has its distinct advantage : but, after all; 
no satisfactory result can be attained, nor bookseller, nor author, 
be fully aware of the appearance his work will have, unless a spe- 
cimen page be set up according to the calculation ; and then, by 
a revision of the figures something may probably be produced 
satisfactory to all parties. 

I have never yet seen any means pointed out by which those 
interested might be enabled to form an opinion upon this matter, 
without going through the troublesome calculations which have'so 
perplexed all works upon this subject. I have therefore ventured 
upon the calculation of some tables for this purpose, by which any 
one may, without further trouble, see the effect of every sized type 
or page, as compared with another : these will be inserted in the' 
appendix. 


Observatiom on Composing. 

Having arrived at that part of the work which will be more 
.^particolarly addressed to the tyro in the art, it will be proper, in 
the first place, to offer a few observations on the position of the 
body which he should habituate himself to, on his first introduc- 
tion to the frame and cases. This does not appear to have been 
thought of sufficient imp<vtauce to claim the attention of former 
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writers on the compositors art, yet so great are the evils which' 
lesillt fix>m beginmng with improper position fmd mechanical 
habits, that it will require a perseverance rarely maintnirwH to 
correct them, if once formed. 

The most usual results of a want of attention (m the part of 
those under whose care the tyro is brought up, are knock-knees; 
round shoulders, and superfluous or time-losing motions of the 
body, head, or arms. More particular, mention will be mad e of 
these defects in the instruction of a compositor in the pn^resi^ of 
this chapter. 

The standing position of a compositor should be perfectly 
upright, without stiffness or restraint ; the feet firm on the floor, 
heels nearly closed, and toes turned out to form an angle of about 
45 degrees. The head and body should be kept perfectly steady, 
except when moving from the roman to the italic case, the opera- 
tions of distributing and composing being performed by the 
various motions of the anq, feom the shoulder joint alone ; and if, 
to reach a box placed in the further part of the cases, to put in, or 
lake out a letter, he should incline the body by a slight motion, he 
should immediately resume his erect position. The he%ht of a 
compositor and his frame should be so adjusted, that his right 
elbow may just clear the front of the lower case by the a and r 
boxes, without the smallest elevation of the shoulder joint, his 
breast will be opposite the space, h, and e boxes. Sitting to his 
work should only be permitted on particular occasions, and th^ 
his stool should be a small piece of board, fastened to a single leg : 
resting the whole weight of the body upon one leg, while the other 
foot is on the bottom of the frame, must be strictly avoided, as a 
deformity of the legs will be the certain consequence ; if fatigued 
by walking previous to begitming work, he should rather take the 
stool for a short time, than resort to the means above mentioned for 
relief. There are, undoubtedly, circumstances under which it may 
be necessary for a compositor to be much on his stool, — lameness, 
weakness, old age, or other infirmity ; but, in the absence of these 
excuses, an habitual sitter I should call an habitual idler : that 
which at first going to case may appear fatiguing to the novice, or 
(which 1 have much oftener found) to the mistaken apprehension 
of the parent, habit will render familiar and easy ; a perseverance 
in conquering a little fatigue will be amply repaid by the reflection 
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that it will prevent all the evils of knock-knees, round ahouldm, 
obstructed circulation of the blood, and respiration of the lungs, 
and though last, not least, habits of idleness. 

The question still remains undecided with many masters, as to 
the most proper part o( the business that should first ei^age the 
attention of the learner ; various me&ods are adopted, each follow- 
ing the mode he thinks best. Sorting of pie is generally the first 
employment, and afterwards to set it up in lines, which unques- 
tionably gives him a strong insight into the nature of his busmess, 
makes him acquainted with the difierent sizes of type and the 
method of composing, and prepares his understanding for the com- 
prehension of whatever direction may be given him when put to the 
case. The next step will be, to teach him the manner in which the 
type is laid in the cases : this is usually done by fur nishing him 
with a scheme of a paiy of common cases upon the plan adopted in 
the office in which he is to receive his education ; there is some- 
times a slight variation in different offices, .but the schemes which 
here follow will be amply sufficient : — 
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Noe. Ir 1^ 0f oeM Ud 19011 ^ doi^le 

a&d tfobloMtm deypeodwt 19011 tbe loi||f f. 1 ^?o lately see^ eonie woHca 
in Wbich Uiii fiuliW la reitored, paitkoolaiiy ftom tbe Oa^foid Uidvonity 
Preas. It will be a long time before tbe eye cu become fotnOiiitked to wbat 
bas been to loag^ dtaneed^ paTtienkrly lb tite case of aeibg tivefigtlies to 
denote themme aomid^ nnd atiS moie ao<ii!ieti tie eiq^loded foNn ineepiUee 
another letter ao oloaely^ na to be eaaily miatahen^ if in the leaaa imjperfect eilher 
in casting (Mr j^nting^ ao that the reader or gpdler must he put to the coM- 
deration of what the other letters of the word indi(»ate to lie its meaning* 
before they con tell whether it is f or f. However, the long f has one advan- 
tage— it saves a little apace; and where three or four aaa occur !n"a cloae^paced 
narrow measure, ndll foequentiy prevent the same words coming into the line 
whkii the long f would have admitted, and this may be of Some consequence 
in Bibles and Praym* Books. 

No- I.— UPPER. CASE. 
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u 
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8 
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ii 

ft 
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B ^ 

F ' 
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No. II.— LOWER-CASE. 
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8 
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9 

ft 
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i 

f 

f 

8 

ft 

ff 

f 
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y 
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P 
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1 
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Not. 111. and pair of eaaes iidtknit die d<niiib« iut. lettan, In lAidi 

the bom whieh thoee lOMi wed to oeonpf »* tppn^iiated to aorta of 
fte^nentneamneelaeoi^poriii;, which fimmljrwienUidintefadxedarilh 
thoae of the leaa feeqaeot dahand, aa aa o I ), te. or kept ht aefantte oaaat. 
The oidy altentioa in the fora of the lower eaae to aidt the rrand a, waa the 
cutting away the bar betwen the f and f, to make one aquare box of the a» 
rnoring the f to the place of the g, the g to diat of the Ih, and bringing the k 
from die upper caae to the place of die a. 

No. III.— UPPER CASE. 
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Not, V.mdVl^ p$k •f fimat eMH, ia to dapoidt ^wpov 
fhmH cifMh iomr caw, awi igvei. 


No. V.-FOUNT UPPER CASE 
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No. VI.-F0UNT LOWER CASE. 
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fl 
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Ho. VIU.— GREEK LOWER CASE. 
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Kb. COmO« UFPI» €A$E f ob HEKIE|IY. 
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XI.~A CASE Po*' HEBREW WITH POINTS. 
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lORD STANHOPEB CASES. 


In my advertiB^nent to Uus work, tiie manascript of lord Staii> 
hope has been alluded to. It is already known that he had tamed 
his attention to Tarious improrements in printoig, mad amea^ 
other^ to an aReratiaa in the tc^ of th^ Ieq» t, whi^ Was 
' inten48d to lead to the l ejeetie n of most of ^ dotMa 

remai&i^ in uhe, and to the introduction df otiier dimble letm, 
which he jpropooed to calll hgtajffm, that is, prord-typto. As Ifme 
«et^0ot{hatoltow adopted w^oot a natrdWiiiob bf HbmcUrntf 

ijWlcpdah^ had also detdsedwhad Reconsidered the « 

toent^^or dm ptopose. Ris ohje<A ip all thW was, to ft ciift atd|li « 
itMMttsof acoaposttc^T aadlaaof opinii»that|twiwW4w*- 
decided advantoge ^ bqth msstef and oompositijr wdie IS at ^ 

once ffeneraQyadoptWl in all nea^ founts, tlmplantf ti>i^it|»ei^ 
easeW partiatfa^-cNgSder-i afo in poBsesBieB «4' od^of'Wm 
oHgi^ manuW^t W« mralkmea, Imi aU'oTTIidiS^^’ ‘ 
pkto hearing tida imprint, * Stereotyped hy eari StanUeps, 
Chevening, Kent* Hus leSo of| the Chevauag Fbondiy I have 
tinhortotoof ImepiwNittiagtowyiaadew^ foSoired by hW ford* 
ship’s exj^saai^ 
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I have deemed it advisable to oonbrive a new pair of composing 
cases, maldng a new arrangement of the types in the boxes, intro* 
ducing a new set of double letters, whkdi I deniinninate logotypes ; 
and rejecting altogether, the double letters ff, fi, fl, ffi, ffl, ft, 6t, 
ftmnetly occupying room in the) cases, but used so seldom that 
they might rather be considered tui retarding than forwarding the 
work of the compositor. 

My object, in this matter, has been, to afford the best means 
for the compositor’s comfort jn composing, combining therewith 
die greatest attainable expedition. Upon first looking into this 
part of the business, which naturally fell under my observation, I 
was forcibly struck with dm result of some examinations which I 
caused to be made, in ord& to ascertain correcdy*the frequency of 
the occurrence of the several different types in composition. Those 
examinatimis pointed out, that the double letters ff, fi, fl, ffl, 
M, CE, SB, and oe, were so litde used in composition as to occupy 
room in the composing cases uimecessarily ; I dierefore resolved 
on getting rid of them ; hnd resorted to the adoption of a slight 
change in the shape of the letter f, to keep the dot which forms its 
top from overhanging and being broken off by ascending letters. 
Man is so much the. child of custom, and so much the imjdicit 
sulmirer of fancied beauty, that I believe if the humanfoody gene- 
rally was very round-shouldered, and if the head projected consi- 
derably beyond the chest, it would, in such a csuse, be deemed a 
deformity to see a man with an upright body, smd carrymg his 
bead erect. Having this opinion upon so weighty a subject, I was 
not surprised to meet with objectors to the proposed alteraticm in 
the shape of so humble a servant of literature as the letter f : 
readers had been so long accustomed to meet her with a downcast 
head, apparently too weighty to be supported by her feeble neck, 
that she foiled in meeting with a welcome reception in assuming 
the appearance of strength by carrying,her head upright. Let us 
put the two togethw. How 1 do not say that fbough the 
beauty of the lettm- b« diminished by the change, yet that, in 
ooimiderati<m of the ailvantage attendant upon the change, we 
ebould reconcile ourselves to it j Imt I say that, indep^ideat cff 
evmy other view of the matter, the;f which I introduce is of a 
pteforable shajie, in lode alcme, to the f which 1 discard. 1 can 
easily conceive that many foatastical-ftomubes which are given to 
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wme letters in old printed books, had their admirers when these 
books were first published ; but it would he difficult for any person 
now to succeed, if he were to undertake to show their superior 
beauty, and insist upon their restoration to use. 1 shall not 
hesitate in being for once a prophet, and foretel that when the f 
which I insist upon introducing has become common in books, the 
f now admired will be condemned solely because of its compara- 
trrely inelegant shape. 

y I also found in the case certain boxes still jretained for the use 
of other double letters, viz. the fi>, ik, ft, ft, ft, fi, fii, and Ih. 
Within a few years, however, this class of double letters has nearly 
been laid aside, and it is to be hoped be completely so, as the 
much more ele^mt method of substituting the round s has now 
universal approbation. Seeing that the disuse of these letters left 
a considerable portion of the case unoccupied, I proposed another 
arrangement, so as to fill that part of the case which lay most 
conveniently to the compositor’s hand, with the types which occur 
oftenest in composition; and to do this the more effectually, I 
resolved on getting rid also of the double letters which still re*> 
mained, viz. fi, ft, fl, ffi, This I accomplish by a slight change 
in the shape. 

" 1 have said thus much on the f, because it has stood in the 
way of the improvement which I planned, by occupying with its 
numerous relatives, considerable portions of the composing cases. 

" Although I condemn all the above double letters, as inelegant 
and useless, as occupyii^, to the inconvenience of the compositor, 
a considerable part of the area of composing cases, as loading 
founts with sorts whic^ sometimeB remain new when the fount is 
generally worn out; as burthening the type-founder with the 
expense of punches and matrices from which he might be entirely 
ex<nierated ; yet f am led to view another sort of double letters in 
just as favourable a light as those appear the reverse. For, by 
the examination which 1 directed to be made, I found that in 20 
pages of Enfield’s Speaker (namely, firom p. 71 to 90) all the 
double letters which f ' proposed to exclude occurred on]y 95 
times ; whereas, 1 found tiiat iatiie mme 20 pages, the letters th 
occurred together 771 times, in 441, on 413,. 386, se 291, to 

279, of 264, and on 228,; making a total of 3073 lifts saved to 
the compositor. This d^ded* me that those logotypes should be 
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introdnoed into i]» new jdan of the composing cases ; and. after 
duo deliberatkm< I fixed upon the following as the most advanta- 
geous mode of arrangement : 

** It will immediately strike the eye of an intelligent printer that 
there are other alterations from the common arrangement, besides 
what were rendered necessary by the exclusion of improper double 
letters ; he will particularly notice where I have put the capitals, 
the small capitals, and the figures ; in the arrangemait of all 
which I believe I ||ave been suayed by the clearest conviction ^d 
soundest reasoning. I have put the first row of capitals in tiie 
front of the case, instead of being at the very back, continuing 
them backwards, and teni^ating them, as formerly, in the middle 
row. There appears to me to have been somef&ng so extremely 
absurd in beginning them at the back row of the case, that I 
wonder the compositors did not consult among themselves and 
apply to their employers for permission to make another arrange- 
ment. I am informed*, but I should suppose so without such 
information, that firequent accidents occur to compositors when 
they have to pull out of a rack the upper case, to get to the sorts 
contained in it. Why has not this long ago induced another 
arrangement? It is exceedingly wonderful, that the experience of 
misfortune should not have led intelligent persons to a remedy so 
evident and so very beneficial to themselves. 1 propose this, as 
well as the other changes in the case, with perfect confidence that, 
when adopted, I shall have the thanks of every compositor who 
shall contrast and reflect upon the difference of mrangement. 

** In my new upper case 1 have put a galley ledge over the third 
row of boxes. I do not propose putting the galley, as usual, 
towards the right-hand end of the case, for I occupy that neigh- 
bourhood with useful sorts, that is, sorts which may be often 
wanted in composition ; but I propose placing the galley on the 
left-hand side of the case, which I therefore represent as empty 
boxes, leaving them to be filled when occasion requkes, with 
accented letters, or other unusual sorts. This quarter of the case 
is«videntiy that which requires the mosi awkward motion of the 
compositor, if he has occasion to go there to take types out of the 
boxes, and thmefore the most proper to be generally left unoccu- 
pied with types. I consider the figures to be folly as well 
arranged as formerly, easfiy to be remembered, and better placed 
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in being so compactfy togeOier. The smaD caj^itals undergo the 
least change as to arrangement; this is, however, clearly improved, 
inasmuch as their first row*, that most used, is entided to be 
brought nearer to the compositor than the last three letters of the 
alphabet, which are, in comparison, so little used.” 


or CASES AND FRAME. 

if 

An upper case and a lower case, together, make what is tech- 
nically caHed “ a pair of cases.” [See page 407.] They are each 
made similar as to lei^th, breadth, and depth; viz. 2 feet 8| inches 
long — 1 foot 2^ inches wide — and, generally, 1| inch deep. The 
Outer frame of each case is about three-quarters of an inch broad, 
in order that the ends of the several partitions which form the cells, 
and which are made of more slender strips of wood, may be let into 
its substance. The hithermost side is about half an inch higher 
than either of the other sides, so that when the galley, or another 
pair of cases are set upon them, they may rest against that higher 
ledge, and not slide off. Both the upper and lower cases have a 
partition, one inch broad, dove-tailed into the middle of the upper 
and under rail of the fiame, to divide each case into two equal 
rectar^les ; and grooves are made on each side of it, to correspond 
witii certain other grooves in each end, in order to admit the ends 
of those partitions which divide the cases lengthways : and the 
bottom board is well nailed to this partiticm as well as to the outer 
frame of the case. The pieces or strips of which the several cells 
are formed, are about the thickness of an English body. Each 
half of the whole length of the upper case is ^vided into seven 
equal parts ; and its breadth containing also seven like divisions ; 
the whole upper is consequently divided into ninety-eight 
Isqume boxes, whose areas axe all equal to one another. But the 
^o halves of the lower case are divided in length into eight equal 
pSrts, and its breadth into seven; but instead of the partitions 
being continued throi^hout, as in the upper cases, there are feur 
several sizes of boxes, so arranged that the largest may be 'con- 
veniently seated for the compositors hand, becauM the European 
languages run most upou'the particular letters to which the large 
boxes are appropriated. The*number of boxes in the lower case is 
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fif)y-four, the arrangement of which will be at once exemplified by 
the Bchemes of cases ; and the engraving in p. 408, will show the 
manner in which, when used, they are placed on 

The Frame, 

of which no further description than a reference to the engraving, 
p. 408, will be necessary to enable any joiner to make one. 

♦ 

The GaUey 

is a simple instrument made of three-dghths inch board, generally 
mahogany, with two elevated sides, not quite so high as quadrat 
height ; their size varying for octavos, quartos, folios. Sic. In the 
engraving, p. 408, there is one represented lying upon the bottom 
board of the frame. 


The Imposing Stone 

is made of marble, Purbeck, York, or any other stone that will tidie 
a flat and smooth fece : the harder it is the better ; and therdbre 
marble, possessing this quality in a greater degree, and its pores 
being closer, is preferable to dther of the othm. It should be 
mounted upon a strong firame, and bedded with saw-dust, plaster, 
or paper ; and its face should lie about 3 feet 2 inches above the 
floor. The frame under the stone is commonly fitted up with draw- 
boxes to contain quoins, reglet, furniture, lead, &c. &c. The 
usual size of the stone is 4 feet 8 inches, by 2 feet 3 inches^ those 
dimensions being sufficient to hold a sheet of royal. 


Letter Boards 

are of an oblong shape, 2 feet 2^ inches long, by 1 foot 10 inches 
qyide, and 1^ inch thick, for demy — ^for royal, 2 fiset 4 inches long, 
by 2 feet wide. The upper side is planed very flat and smooth ; 
and the under side is clamped with pieces about two inches square, 
dove-tailed into the board cross-w’ays, about fi)ur inches from each 
end,' as wdl to keep it firom waging as to bear itoff the stpne or 
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bulk ; or to admit of one board standing over another without 
touching the letter which may be upon the under (mes. 


Fum^re, Quoim, Regl^t Seakboard, Sfc. 

f . 

includes head-sticks, side and foot-sticks, gutters, back-sticks, 
reglets, quoins. See. which are made with dry wainscot, quadrat 
high. The gage of the furniture is by quotations, beginmng at 
narrow-quotation ; then broad-quotation ; broad and pica ; double- 
narrow ; double-broad ; See. Sec. All below narrow-quotation is 
named by body of letter ; as, two-line great primer ; two-line 
english ; english ; and down to pearl ; which is followed by 
scaleboard of two kinds, thick and thin. All furniture and reglets 
are supplied by the printer’s joiner, in lengths of a yard each, by 
the dozen yards. 


Side-Sticks < 

are the fixed wedges to lay against the sides and feet of the pages 
when they are about to be made fast in the chase, as mentioned in 
the general description, p. 412. They are usually made with, firom 
three-quarters to an inch, shoulders ; the sharp angle is generally 
taken off from the bevelled ends : and both these and quoins are 
made to about quadrat height. The wear of side-sticks is so great 
fiem continual locking-up and unlocking, as to have induced the 
experiment of using metal ones. Brass has been tried for the pur- 
pose, but it proves too soft and expensive ; and cast-iron is found 
too heavy. In order to obviate the main objection against the use 
of the latter metal, 1 have had recourse to grooving out the upper 
and under sides of the stick until the hollows nearly meet at the 
larger end, passing ^gradually towards each surface at the smaller 
point ; the face, or that part which lies in contact with the type, 
beii^ filed perfectly flat, they are found to answer many valuable 
purposes, and are calculated to save expense. The engravings 
will, I think, serve to explain what is meant in this description, as 
well as what I have to state concerning ' " 

The Gutter, 

winch is made after (lie same principle, and still furthm ligfatraed 
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by two entin perforations of considerable length. It will be 
evident to those at all acquainted with the art, that the iron 
furniture can only be applied to works of a leg^ar size: and 
perhaps it is to large demy octavos and royals that they are most 
particularly appropriate, as the wood, when used in works of this 
nature, will soon, by the immense pressure at oi^ time, absorp- 
tion of lye and water in washing and laying up, then lying loose 
to dry, imposing again, and going again and again through the 
same routine, cause a defect in register — ^in the running heads 
— ^in the sides of the pages, and in the exact parallelism of the 
lines — ^which can never happen in a judicious use of the- metal 
furniture. 



A, is the common wood side-stick; B, the improved hollow 
iron one ; C, the improved hollow gutter. 


Quoins. 

1 still make use of wooden ones; and think, if they are pro- 
perly used, no substitute is wanted. They are^the moving wedges 
that fasten up the pages in a chase ; and upon the manner in 
which they are used, chiefly depends not only the safety, but also 
the fair and straight standing of the matter in a fonne. Their 
shape is irregular, having three of their sides truly squared, and 
the feurth slanted or bevelled to correspond with the degree of 
inclination or slope of the side-stick against which they are to 
act, the square side of the quoin running against the parallel side 
of the chase as the other presses the Bid&«tick, when the shooting- 
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stick is applied to the end to force them forward to a proper 
tightness. This peculiarity- of shape will excuse the giving an 
engraving of what may, at first view, appear a trifle. 



Cham. 

A chase may be described as a rectangular iron frame, for con- 
taining the pages which form one side of the sheet. The usual 
size for demy is about 2 ft. 2 in. long, by 1 ft. 9 in. broad, the 
rim being three-quarters of an inch ■wide, by five-eighths of an 
inch deep, and set so flat as to bear equally upon the imposing- 
stone on all the sides and angles ; the inside requires to be filed 
perfectly straight, square, and smooth, f There are two cross-bars 
to every perfect chase, called the long and short crosses : the short 
cross is about three-quarters of an inch in 'width ; the long one, 
three-eighths of an inch. A dove-tail, filed away upon a bevil, 
from the under to the upper side, forms each end of these crosses, 
BO as to make the under side of each' dove-tail narrower than the 
upper side. These dove-tails are fitted into four dove-tail mortises 
filed in the rim, each of which divides its side into two equal parts 
upon the inside ; and each is made wider on the upper side than 
on the imder, so as to fit the corresponding dove-tails of the 
crosses, and prevent them from falling through to the lower pde. 
Similar mortises are also made about 2^ inches from those in 
the long sides of the chase; and also, 2;^ inches from those 
in the short side» — the former for shifting the short cross for 
imposing twelves ; and the latter for shifting the long cross 
fi^r imposing eighteens. As the crosses when placed in the 
frame must intersect each other in which position soever they 
are put, one is lapped into the other by notches filed half througli 
each, at such points as correspond to the mortises in the rim,«a]}d 
so that they may stand precisely at right angles one to another, at 
mthm' place of intersection: In the middle, between the two edges 
of the uj[>per side of the short cross, ate made two grooves, parallel 
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to the sideB/bq^ning at about two inches from each end, and ez> 
tending to about five inches in length towards the middle of the 
bar ; which grooves are about a quarter of an inch wide, and about 
three^ighths deep ; and are made to receive the points from the 
tympans. A chase cut for twdves and eighteens, as thus- 
described, is represented as standing i^ainst the bulk mid of the 
frame, p. 408. 

Chases made purposely for broadsides have no crosses or dove*- 
tail cuts, but must be broader in the rim to ^ve all &e resistance 
possible to the locking up. For a work of unusual dimensions, 
where it was necessary to contrive every possible means for 
gaining room even upon a double-demy press, I devised a plan for 
saving both the space, weight, and expense of side and foot sticks 
(which for such a purpose must have been made of iron), by 
forming a chase having two sides of irregular angles, the other two 
being at right angles, so placing only a reglet for the quoins to 
run against; the irregjilar sides of the chase forming the inclined 
planes t6 ^-ve the pressure against the type; which the following 
diagram will better explain. 



* The Shooting-Stick 

is made of box-wood, which is the only material yet found suffi- 
ciently hard and tough to endure the action of the mallet and 
quoin, with the least injury to either; and, which is of- still more 
consequence, causing the least damage to the imposing-stone. Its 
form is that of a perfect wedge, about one-and-«-half inches broad, 
ismd eight inches long ; its thickness at the top being also about 
•Cae-alnd-a-half inches, gradually declining to the leaser end, at 
which its thickness is about half an inch. The rapid wear of 
shooting-sticks made of box-wood, has induced thefoequent trial of 
iron as blasting substitute: but the still- more.iapid wear occasioned 
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by materiid to the quoin, mallet, and atone, has mme than 
counterbalanced the advantage in durability of iron ahooting^stickB. 
Still, it is frequently necessary in order to unlock the quoins 
wben driven up to the top shoulder of the sidenitick, to use a 
sharper pomt than any box-wood shooting-stick can well be 
dressed to, or retain afiber a day’s wear. For this purpose, and to 
remedy the inconveniences above mentioned, 1 have one at each 
stone made with abrass toe, and a socket to admit the box handle. 
Two angular notches are cut in tlm toe, havu^ a projection 
between them at such a d^ree of angle as to catch the quoin at 
ri^t angles on its top and side ; the whole shooting-stick being 
held in the usual position for the actiim of the mallet: and one side 
of the toe is filed away, at its side, still more than the other, to 
admit of its encountering the smallest description of quoin ; all 
which will be seen illustrated in the engraving. 



The Planer 

is of beech, grooved in each side for the more sure handling by the 
compositor. , 


Shears, Sponge, Bodkin,* Page-cord, 
are each equally necessary, but can need no description. 


Brass-rule 

% 

is another essential article of consumption in every printiqg-. 
office. This is usually supplied, ready cut to type height^Jf^- 
bevelled to a fine sharp face, by printer’s joiners ; although nme 
smiths have of late years p^tended to be supmor makers of this 


* See the iepreBeBta<k>ii «f ene iticking <m the iirsme, p.40S. 
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artide. It is fanuBhed in lengths of sixteen inches, at peir 
dozen It is cat out of rolled sheet brass of Tarions tiiick- 

nesses : but the usual substance, when orders are not particularly 
given, is U sheet 4 feet 2 inches, by 16 inches, weighing 81bs., from 
which it moreaseS to sheets of lOlbs. 121bs. 8cc. It is a very 
delicate article to fece properly ; and may be bad single-fece { 
double-face, wliich usually has one thick line and one thin ; or 
treble-fece, of any requited thickness; as minion, nonpareil, 
brevier, long-primer, £ic. The vertical lines in table-work — H ups 
across the heads of pages>— short double lines to divide or ornament 
the pages— engraved ornament rules — and all nmilar insertions, 
are made with brass-rule. 


A Composing-Stick 

is the only instrument ot t^l with which a compositor has to pro- 
vide himself at the outset ; and which, with due care, will last him 
the whole of his life. To make this little instrument quite perfect 
requires a great deal of mathematical nicely : I shall therefore 
mention a few of the usual defects in order to give the printer a 
better opportunity of directing an artist to execute the instrument 
perfectly. 

d b 




» plate, which is of polished plate-iron, brass, or bell metal, 
^from seven to ten inches lor^, and from one-and-arhalf to 
two inches wide ; e is the flimch, turned up from the plate at right 
angles, and is five-eighths of an inch high above the plate, through 
which are holes at about an inch distance from each otiier to 
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leodve the sctew ; 6 is the head, which is the same depth as the. 
flanch, but much stronger, fastened by rivets, dove-tails, or 
brazing, to the plate and flanch ; d is the slide, having an opening 
in the lower leg, cr part which rests against the flanch, to admit 
the tenon of the nut e, which is shouldered to fit into its . groove ; 
and which nut is to receive the screw J", on its being passed 
through one of the holes in e, to fasten the slide to any measure ; 
which is done by means of the groove in the slide being moved 
backwards or forwards on the screw and nut, and by the screw 
being used at the hole convenient to the required distance, so as 
to set the slide at the point wanted fiom the head 5. 

The most usual defects in this instrument are in the slide and 
head not being perfectly square to each oth^r, and each to the 
plate. Where this t)ccurs in the distance from d to it will be 
evident that the lengths of the lines composed will vary : that is, 
the first line and last line in the composing-stick will not be 
exactly equal in length to one another as they ought to be. This 
is technically called the jmtijkatum of the lines : and if this is 
defective, every sticitful, as emptied in the galley, will present 
lonequal pressure to the furniture ; and which scarcely admits of a 
remedy when once set up. Another defect in the slide and head 
often occurs from their not being square, as at right angles to the 
flanch at the back of the plate. This makes it extremely diflicult 
for a compositor to justify with any precision, and causes the 
matter to hai^ in the stick when he empties into the galley. 
Indeed, so very nice is the workmanship required to be in the 
construction of every part of a composing stick, that a fall from 
the cases, or other accidents, may have so deranged it as to render 
it unsafe for proceeding on vrith the work for which it was in use, 
without the compositor tryn^ his stick, by replacing in it a few 
lines of the matter last composed. 

^ The youi^ compositor having made himself thoroughly ac- 
quamted with the cases, and vrith the face and nick of the letter, 
that he may be capable distinguishing the difference betw^n 
the b and the q, the d and the p, the n and the u, &e.'fae4s 
generally put to composing, the person under whose care he - is 
brought up working b/ ^his side, in order to give him immediate 
jnstractitm. 



It would be departii^ from the customary routine, if the sub- 
ject of composing were here conude^ ; it shall, therefore, be in- 
troduced in its more proper place, and give room to some obser- 
rations on the method of 


Ca$es, 

This implies filling them with the sorts of a new fount of letter. 

Being provided with fount cases (plans of which, acc(ading to 
the improved mode, are annexed), the weight of the fount is ascer- 
tained, and a number of cases filled according to its extent. Each 
box should be moderately filled with its proper sort ; the fount 
case may then be supplied, and what remains over put intb 
coffins, and phuied away in baskets, or any other convenient 
receptacle, to be ready when wanted. 

New letter being more liable to stick, after being wetted, than 
any other, should be sprihkled with strong soap water, which has 
been found to answer the purpose of preventing thi% impleasant 
circumstance. 

The advantage resulting from the improvement in the fount 
cases, must appear obvious. The old plan was attended with 
many inconveniences ; the boxes being deep, it becSme difficult 
to get the sorts out of the smaller ones, and not being much 
longer or wider than the common cases, the difference ui depth 
did not allow sufficient room for the superfluous sorts. 

By making the fount cases longer and wider, the boxes are 
enlarged, and as spaces and quadrats are kept in drawers, and th^ 
long f being now generally exploded, the parts allotted to their 
use in the fount case may be otherwise appropriated. 

The capital fount case is differently constructed ; it but seldom 
occurs that either small capitals or accented letters require more 
room than the common cases supply, therefore, it is only necessary 
to provide a case capable of containing the capitals and figures $ 
Bi^mmou-sized case will answer the purpose, with this advantage, 
4liat the boxes being larger contain not only a greater number of 
each s(Mrt, but are mote readily taken out than in smaller boxes. 
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Cf Dutribvting. 

As the disposition of sorts difiers dmost in every printing-office 
more or less, it follows, that such irregularities must have their 
natural efiects ; of which we do not want for instances. The first 
that offers itself to our observation is the loss which a compositor 
sustains every time he changes his place of work ; for, being un- 
acquainted with the situation of eadi sort, he cannot distribute 
with his accustomed facility and despatch— an inconvenience 
which might be easily prevented were establishers of new houses 
to follow a uniform method. 

Other evils result from this want of uniformity, which particu- 
larly affect the master. Some compositors, rather than charge 
thrir memory with the different situations of particular sorts, 
transpose them into such boxes as contained them at their last 
place of work, and the transposed sorts not being replaced, the 
boxes become receptacles for pie ; for the right sorts being distri- 
buted at top, the undermost are rendered useless, because they 
are not expected to lodge in quarters that were not assigned them ; 
therefore, if the hidden sorts happen to run short, they must be 
re-cast. 

It would be the means of preserving a pair of cases clean, were 
th^ fiUed and provided with letter for a new compositor to begin 
his work upon, that, by composing first, he might acquaint him- 
self with the contents of his boxes, and be the better prepared for 
distribution; but as few compositors feel inclined to quit the 
beaten track, and as a difficulty would occur in compelling them 
to leave the cases as they found them, or if they did leave them 
full of letter, they might distribute it carelessly, knowing they would 
toot have to set it out again, tiie evil might be still far from being 
remedied ; therefine, those masters who take upon themselves the 
respcmsibility of deviating fhnn general plans, must abide by the 
cmuequences thftt inevitably follow. 

The foregoing observations, however, apply with much force to 
fhe impropriety of permitting a young beginner to distiibute before 
he has made hjiBSeff acquainted with the borms, as well as tiie 
letters, which he cannot acquire in a more ready manner than by 
first leamiing to compose. 
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He should be cautioned not to take up too mudi matter at a 
time, for, should he break his handful, he will hare the more pie 
to clear. Even to those who are not likely often to meet with this 
accident, the caution is not unnecessary, as too great a weight 
weakens the wrist, and it is amistaken notion that it gains time, for if 
oan handful fall into the case, the time lost one way will be mme than 
equivalent to the time saved another. When the accident does take 
place, the pie should he cleared away before any thing else is done. 

In taking up a handhil, the head of the page shoidd be towards 
the distributor, which prevents the trouble as well as danger of 
tumii^ it round, in order to have the nick uppermost. So much 
matter should only be taken up at a time, as can be conveniently 
held in the left hand, and not to be higher than the thumb, which 
guards the ends of the lines from falling. 

He should be careful not to throw the letters into the case vtitk 
their face downwards, as it batters them ; neither should he 4is'' 
tribute his case too full, for it invariably creates pie. 

He should not be imjlhtient to acquire a quick method at firsts 
his principal study should be propriety, though his progress le 
slow ; that attained, expedition will follow from practice, and he 
will find his advantage in composing from a clean case, though he 
may be longer in distributing it. A man loses double the time is 
correcting that he ima^nes he saves from quick distributicm. 

With many compositors much time is unnecessarily lost in look* 
ing at the word before they distribute it. By proper attentimi is 
the learner he may avoid this, and become, without the appearance 
of hurry, an expeditious as well as clean distributor^ To attain 
which, we would recommend him never to take more letter between 
his fingers than he can convemently hold, end, if possible, always 
to take an entire word ; to keep his handful on an inclining posU 
ti<Hi, so that the face of the letter nmy ocune mc»e immediatdy 
under his eye. By proper attention and practice he vrill become 
so completely acquainted with the beard or beak of the type, as to 
know the meaning of the word he takes from his handfid, with the 
cursory view he may have of it, while in the act of lifting it. 

It is to this method that so many in tiie business are indebted 
fbr their expedition and cleanness in distribution ; thoa^ to an 
observer the movement of thrir hands appears but skw. Itisnotto 
velocity of movement that compositors are indebted tor tiieir expe- 
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ditiott, either in composing or distributing— it is to system, without 
whicb their attempts may have the appearance of expedition, but 
produce only fatigue from anxiety and false motion : therefore, to. 
system we would particularly call their attention, and as clean 
distribution produces clean composition, which not only saves time 
at the stone, but acquires them a respectable name, they cannot 
be too attentive to that part of their business. 

Another material point before distributing is the well laying up 
of the forme. In this particular many compositors are shamefully 
remisi, and firom this negligence arise inconveniences by which 
they lose more time than if they had taken the first trouble, 
besides the unpleasantness of working with dirty letter. 

The letter-board should always be kept clean, and the bottom 
as veil as the face of the forme well washed before it is laid on the 
board and unlocked, for if any of the dirt remain from the lye brush 
after it is unlocked, it will sink into the matter instead of running 
off. This precaution taken, the pages shotild be well opened, and 
the whole forme washed till the water appears to run from it in a 
clean state. A forme cannot be well laid up without plenty of 
Vater. If the forme appears particularly dirty, it is best to lock it 
ap again, which works out the filth ; then rinse the bottom of it 
and proceed as before. The letter once washed perfectly clean, by 
care may be kept so afterwards with little trouble. 

Many compositors keep a piece of alum in their cases, in order 
to contract the grain of the skin of their fingers when distributing 
slippery letter ; this is a declaration of their want of cleanliness, 
for had they washed their letter properly, it would not be slippery. 

. It is sometimes necessary to dry the letter at the fire after dis- 
tributing; it is particularly recommended not to use the letter after 
it is in this way dried tiU it is perfectly cold, as very pernicious 
effects arise from the antimony, which the heat of the fire brings 
into actiim, whra joined to the tender particles of the skin ; nor to 
stand neax the case, either while at the fire, or until completely 
cooL The noxious vapour which arises is so easy to be perceived 
that it must alone be sufficient warning of the effects : it is the 
only part of the business that has any thing injurious to health, 
and bring entirely at the choice o£ the compositor, he, for his own 
sake, ought always to avoid it as a pestilence, which will equally 
his - respiration and his sinews, by the formea, instantly 
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affecting his lungs, and the latter causing contractions of the 
fingers. It is always better, where it can be c<nivenientiy ma- 
naged, to distribute at night, or before meals, so that the letter 
may dry without artificial heat. 


Composing is a term which includes several exercises, as well 
of the mind as the body ; for when we are said to compose, we are 
at the same time engaged in reading and spelling what we are 
composing, as well as in taking care to space and to justify the 
matter. But that we may observe some method in our remarks, 
we will begin with what immediately precedes the composition. 

When the copy of a work is put into the hands of the compo- 
sitor, he should receive directions respecting the width and length 
of the page ; whether it is to be leaded, and if with white lines 
between the breaks ; and whether any particidar method is to be 
followed in the punctuation and in the adoption of capitals. If 
the copy be a re-print, he will observe whether there be any dif- 
ference between the type he is about to use and the copy, so that 
his spacing may not be affected, against which he must take the 
necessary precautions at the time, by widening or lessenii^ his 
measure, if solid matter, or driving out or getting in each para- 
graph, if leaded. He should select a close-spaced line from the 
copy, which will at once prove the variation, if tiiere be any. 
These instructions being given, the compositor will make his 
measure to the number of pica m’s directed, which is done by 
laying them flat-ways in the composing stick, and then screwing 
it up, not too tight, as that is apt to strain it, nor so slack as to 
allow the measure to give. He then fits a setting rule to the 
measure, and his case being supplied with letter, he is prepared 
for composing. 

. It is -necessary to observe that all measures are made to pica 
m's, though the work may be printed in a different sized type ; and 
that all leads, &c.r are cast to pica m’s, which standard being 
abided by, leads can always be kept for any measure. 

9 . L 
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Having taken notice of the state of the copy, and received his 
directions, the compositor begins his work ; and here we would 
particularly call his attention to those rules by which he may 
compose with accuracy, ease, and expedition. As we before 
observed,, an ill-habit once acquired is with difficulty shaken off. 
The variety of motions exhibited by some compositors are truly 
ludicrous; such as nodding the head, agitating the body, throwing 
out the arm, ticking the letter against the case or the setting rule, 
vrith many other false movements, which not only lose time, but 
fatigue the mind and exhaust the body. The swift movement of 
the hand is not the criterion of a quick compositor. A gentleman, 
some few years back, not a professed printer, though the proprietor 
of an extensive printing concern, gave orders to his overseer to 
discharge a compositor who had not the appearance of moving 
his arm so quick as others in the office with him ; but his overseer 
was able to convince him that this man was not only the neatest, 
but the most expeditious, and, consequently, the most valuable, 
man in his employ. ^ 

In composing, the left hand, which contains the stick, should 
always follow the right, which takes up the letters. If the left 
hand remain stationary, much time is lost in bringing each letter 
to it, and traversing a greater space than necessary ; the eye should 
always be fixed on the nick of the letter, before the finger is ready 
to take it up ; this will effectually prevent any false motion, as it 
may be lifted and conveyed to the stick in its proper position. A 
sentence of the copy should, if possible, be taken at one time^ and 
while putting in the point and space which concludes that sentence, 
the eye is at lull liberty to revert again to the copy for a fresh <me. 
It is to perfection in this particular that those compositors who are 
so much admired in the business me indebted for their swiftness. 
The time they gain is considerable, without any appearance of 
bustle or fatigue.* fiy thus taking into the memory a sentence at 
a time, they preserve the coimexion of their subject, which renders 
the punctuation less difficult. 

From habit the compositor becomes so well acquainted with the 
peculiar feel of each type, that he can genmlly detect a wrong 
letter without locking at it. Those who are careful in distribu- 
tion, find the advantage of. it in composition. The greatest db- 
grace that can attach to a compositor b that of being considered a 
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foul or slovenly workman — ^to avoid which should be his earnest 
endeavour; it would be even better to read every hne as he com- 
poses it, than to lose so much of his time at the stone, independent 
of the disgrace attached to a man of this description. We would 
recommend him to cast his eye over the line u he justifies it ; this 
method, properly acquired, mil not detain him in his work, but 
will enable him to be much more accurate. 

Uniformity in spacing is an important branch of the compositor's 
business, requiring care and judgment, and ought to be particu- 
larly impressed on the mind of the young beginner. Close spacing 
is as unpleasant to the sight as wide spacing, and ought never to 
be allowed except in very narrow measures ; and frequently, even 
then, with care, it might be dispensed with. What is commonly 
termed the thick space, which is one-third of the body of the type, 
is the best and proper separation between each word ; though this 
cannot always be adopted in narrow measures, with large letter. 
It is not merely necessary to have a line here and there uniformly 
spaced — a careful compositor will be anxious to give to every page 
that uniformity of appearance which is one of its chief excellences. 
Careless and foul compositors will never preserve this desirable 
uniformity ; for when their proofs are crowded with corrections, 
the utmost care in rectifying those blunders will not make the 
spacing regular. We must therefore press on die mind of the 
young beginner this important maxim — That it is better to do 
little, and to be determined to do that little well, than to be anxious 
to put together a great number of letters, without any regard to 
accuracy and uniformity. Authors should send their copy, ^na//y 
corrected, to the press for when alterations and additions are 
made in the proof sheet, it becomes difficult, where there are few 
paragraphs, to make &e spacing equal. 

- Many compositors, in correcting, do not overrun -the matter, as 
they ought to do, in the stick, but on the stone, mid frequently 
hair-space or treUe-space a line, in order to get in or drive out a 
word ; when, by overrunning a line or two, forward or backward, 
•they might preserve uniformity. 

The different sized spaces in a fount of lettm have been already 
noticed ; it is only necessary to ob^rve here, that the n-quadrat 
and hair-space should be kept apart ; the others, viz. the thin, 

L 2 
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middling, and thick spaces, are generally mixed together, as there 
is less trouble in justifying by taking them up at random, than 
when they are all kept separate ; for should there be occasion to 
alter a thick space to the middling, or vice versa, it may be neces- 
sary to change them all, in order to make the line even, when, by 
taking them up as they occur, there is the greater chance of justi- 
fying the line regularly, with the least loss of time. 

Where a line is even spaced, and yet requires justification, put 
the additional space between those words of the line where it will 
be least observed, viz. between a d, and an h, which being per- 
pendicular letters, will admit of the addition, but not in a greater 
degree than a middling and thin space to a thick-spaced line ; or, 
after a kerned letter, the beak of which may bear upon the top of a 
perpendicular, as the f and the h. 

The same rule should be observed where it may be necessary to 
reduce the spacing of a line : less space is required after a sloping 
letter than a perpendicular one, and even after a comma ; though 
in regular spacing all points should have an n-quadrat after them, 
except the full point, which should have an m-quadrat, as termi- 
nating a sentence. 

Spaces are cast to such a regular gradation, that no excuse can 
be offered on the part of the compositor for irregular spacing. 

Having made these preliminary and most essential remarks, we 
shall proceed. Should the length of the page be left to the discre- 
tion of the compositor, he sets so many lines as he conceives a 
fair proportion, which is generally considered as double its width, 
then places the head and direction Ime (if any) to it, and cuts an 
exact gauge. This is done before he makes up the first page, as 
that will vary according to the different founts there must neces- 
sarily be in it. 

Head-lines are generally set in small capitals of the same fount, 
or in italic. Capitals of letter about two sizes smaller than the 
body of the work, with folios of a larger face, have a much neater 
appearance than either of the foregoing. If only folios are 
at the top of the page, it is better to make use of full-faced figures, 
a size or two larger than the work, without parentheses or 
crotchets. > 

Direction words at the bottom of the page are now generally dis- 
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used ; the omission of them does not injure the appeanmce of the 
work, but saves time and expense where overrunning occurs in the 
proof; nevertheless, in making up the page, it is necessary to sub- 
stitute a white line for holding the signature, volume, &c. Also, 
in twelves and eighteens, two white lines should be added to the 
page, one for the signature and the other for convenience, in case of 
outs or .additions from the author ; but it should be observed, that 
the extra white line must be allowed in the gauge of the furniture, 
but not cast up in the price of the page. 

Compositors formerly experienced much trouble and loss of 
tim^ in making up the first page of a work, by introducing heavy 
head-pieces formed of different-bodied flowers. This taste for 
flowery decorations is deservedly exploded, and it is now only 
necessary to set the title of the work in a neat type. The setting 
of titles must depend on the fancy and ingenuity of the compositor, 
under general directions from the master, and therefore no fixed or 
certain rule can be laid flown for this purpose. 

The compositor will also receive directions, when there are notes, 
what letter they are to be set in. The usual rule is for the notes 
to be two sizes less than the text of the work : thus, to pica work, 
long primer — small pica, bourgeois— long primer, brevier. — Side 
notes are usually smaller in proportion ; and when the work is of 
the nature of bibles, law-books, 8cc. in which the side notes, or 
references, frequently drive down more than the lines of the text 
to which they refer, the expedient of cut-in-notes must be resorted 
to. This is a difficult part of a compositor’s business, and requires 
much skill and patience to adjust all parts, so that every line of 
note and text may have proper and equal bearing. The reglet, 
scaleboard, or lead, which is placed between the lines of matter and 
the side-note must be cut with as much nicety as possible to the 
length of the text, as far as where the note is to run under ; and 
hanng accurately adjusted, by means of the quotations and justi- 
fiers, the situation of the first line of the note, such lead, or scale- 
board, is added to the text as will make it precisely correspond in 
depth -with the lines of note that stand on the side before turning : 
the remainder of the note is then set in a long measure, to corres- 
pond in width with the text, reglet, and side-note ; and the page is 
made up wiih note, or the text begun again after the note is 
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finished. In bibles with notes and annotations, in law books, some 
classics, and other works, it fluently happens that a page 
exhibits several of these alternate frame-works of note and 
text, which, if done well, display a workman’s skill to the best 
advantage; but if done at all ill, nothing exhibits a more vile 
appearance. 

The compositor should be acquainted, on beginning a work, 
whether it is to consist of more than one volume, that the first 
page of each sheet may contain the volume to which it belongs, in 
the left hand comer of the signature line. Signatures are generally 
set in small capitals ; and where they ran through the alpb|^t, 
the best method is, to begin the second alphabet with 2 a, s b, 
and so on. 

The title, preface, 8lc. of a volume is always left till the body of 
the work is finished, as many circumstances may alter the author’s 
original preface, date, &c. or the work may conclude in such a 
manner as to admit of their being brought^n at the end, in order 
to make a complete sheet, which may save both paper and press- 
work. For this reason it is customary to begin the first sheet of 
every work with the signature b, leaving a for the title-sheet. To 
a sheet of octavo two signatures are all that are necessary, they are 
placed to the first and third pages ; to a sheet of twelves, three 
signatures, which are placed to the first, third, and ninth pages, in 
the following manner : b, b 2, b 5 ; B 3 and b 4 being supposed 
signatures. 

In magazines, and works of that nature, printed in half sheets, 
figures are sometimes put instead of letters, for signatures. This 
plan is adopted in many respectable houses. It is less liable to 
cause confusion with the binder, particularly in works of five or 
six hundred pages. 

Instead of beginning the work with a two-line, or larger letter, 
sunk down for the first two or three lines, a letter two or three sizes 
above the work is much neater, and now generally used. It is 
placed with its body risii^ above the line, yet at the same time 
exactly ranging with the beard of &e bottom of the line ; the 
remainder of tiie word following this letter may be set either in 
ciq>ital8 or small capitals. — See p. 

. We now proceed to the second page, and set the running title in 
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a neat letter, according to the plan before-mentioned, although it 
must, in a great measure, be governed by the quantity of matter 
necessary to be introduced at the head of the p^e. A full line as 
a running title has a clumsy appearance, and should be avoided, if 
possible. To a solid page, two leads make the usual white after 
the head ; to a single-leaded page, three leads, or a long-primer 
white ; and to a double-leaded page, a pica white. 

It has long been, and still is, a practice too prevalent among 
compositors, to drive out a word at the close of a paragraph, or 
even to divide it, in order to reap the advantage of a break line. 

of a word, or a complete word, in a break line, if it contain'no 
more than three or four letters, is improper. It should be the 
business of the corrector at all times to notice this encroachment. 
The last line of a paragraph should not on any account begin a 
page, neither should the first line of a paragraph come at the 
bottom of a page, if the work has white -lines between the breaks. 
To obviate which, the’ compositor may make his page either a line 
short or long, as most convenient, only taking care that the page 
which backs it corresponds, so that the page may not have the 
appearance of differing from its proper lei^th. 

If the work is very open, consisting of heads, whites, &c. the 
compositor must be particularly attentive to their depth ; so that 
though the whites may be composed of different-sized quadrats, 
yet that their ultimate depth shall be equal to the regubr body of 
the type the work is done in ; for unless care is taken in this par- 
ticular, the register of the work must be incomplete. The press- 
man cannot make the lines back if the compositor is not careful in 
mBlcing up his matter. 

The first line (ff a new paragraph is indented an m-quadrat, of 
whatever size the letter of the work may be. Authors vary very 
materially in the mode of making paragraphs; some cany the 
argument of a position to a great length, before they relieve the 
attention of the reader ; while others break off almost at every 
place that will admit only of a full point. But in this case we 
follow the author's plan, unless, upon particular occasions, it may 
be necessary to multiply or reduce the breaks in the copy, if it 
can be done with propriety, in order to make the work'look uniform. 
Authors should always make the beginning of a imw paragraph 
conspicuous to the compositor, by indenting the first line of it far 
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enough to distinguish it from the preceding line, in case it should 
be quite full. 

Many hints, in addition to what havejJiready been dropped, rela> 
tive to composing, might be added for the information of learners, 
were we not persuaded that practice and a close attention to the 
mode of doing business by good workmen, will be of more service 
to them tkin a multiplicity of rules. It is the duty of the person 
under whose tuition an apprentice is placed, to discharge that trust 
with fidelity. The youth’s future prospects in life depend in a 
great measure on the principles on which his first instructions are 
formed ; and it is the duty of every man to correct those habits* in 
youth which may be improper, whether arising from carelessness 
or any other cause. When a youth makes choice of a profession, 
and is aware that his future support and prospects in life must 
depend on a correct knowledge of that profession, he should be 
anxious to attain that knowledge ; but to withhold it from him, 
or to allow the practice of improper habits’, is, in his preceptor, a 
neglect highly reprehensible, as it is unjust. 

After the body of a volume is completed, the Contents some- 
times follow next, though they belong more properly to the 
be^nning of the work ; and for this reason we shall defer speaking 
of them here, and introduce them in their proper place. The 
Index is generally placed at the end of the volume, and set in 
-letter two sizes less than that of the work, or even less, according 
to circumstances ; it is always begun upon an odd, or right-hand 
page. Running titles may be set to an index, but folios are 
seldom put to them, unless it is to recommend the book for its 
extraordinary number of pages ; for as an index does not refer to 
its own matter by figures, they are needless in this case. The 
signatures, however, are always carried on regularly to the last 
whole or half sheet of the work. 

It was formerly the plan to set the subject word of each article 
in the index in italic, and all the rest in roman, indenting all the 
matto* an m-quadrat that makes above one line, which is techni- 
cally termed — to run out and indent , but the Halic is now in a 
great measure exploded, it being attended with extra trouble, and 
at the same time destroys the uniformity of the page. 

Care should be taken that the subject words are ranged alpha- 
betically, as it is not expected that the compositor will transpose 
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his matter afterwards, which is attended with loss of time, without 
being paid for it. 

. Where figures have a regular succession, a comma is put after 
each folio ; and where their order breaks off, a full point is used. 
Thus, for example, after 5, 6, 7, 8, commas are put ; and after 12. 
16. 19. 24. full points ; but to save figures and commas, the suc- 
cession of the former is noticed by putting a rule betwixt the first 
and last figures, thus, 5—8. Again, if an article has been collected 
from two pages, the folio of the second is supplied by seq. or 
sequente ; and by sqq. or sequentibus, where an article is touched 
upon in different succeeding pages. A full point is not put after 
thi last figures because it is thought that their standing at the 
end of a line is a sufficient stop. Neither is a comma or a full 
point placed at the last word of an article, in a wide measure and 
open matter ; but it is not improper to use a comma at the end of 
every article in narrow columns, or where figures are put after the 
matter, instead of running them to the end of the line. 

At the conclusion of*the index the volume is considered as 
completed, with the exception of the title, preface, &c. A com- 
positor’s first consideration, then, is in what maimer the work has 
ended, what number of pages the titles. See. will make, and whe- 
ther he can impose them in such a form as to save paper or press- 
work. To answer this purpose, a preface may be driven out or got 
in ; or, if matter is wanting, it is customary to set a half-title. 

The method of setting or displaying a title-page is governed 
entirely by fancy ; and in this country the style is much altered 
for the better, of late years, as a comparison between the title- 
pages of the last and the present century will fully prove. No fixed 
rules for instruction on this head can be laid down, as it depends 
so much on the taste and ingenuity of the printer, and the words 
which are given him to work upon ; we shall, therefore, recom- 
mend the learner, as a help or guide to him in this part of his 
business, to refer to such printed titles as are considered neatly 
executed. 

Authors should endeavour to make their title-pages as short 
and concise as possible ; for a crowded title never can be displayed 
with elegance or taste. 

The dedication generally follows the title, and seldom exceeds 
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one page. It should be set in capitals and small capitals^ dis' 
played in the mannet of a title : but where it extends to a o(msi' 
derable lengihi, it is generally set in a letter two sizes larger than 
tile wmk. Ihiere is neither folio nor direction line required to it, 
where it does not exceed a page ; but if it happen to be the third 
page of the sheet, the signature must be inserted. Hie French 
Manual gives very particular directions upon this head, When 
a book is divided by several different tities, we must give to each 
division its suitable type. Thus, if we set the word ' Part’ in 
two-line pica, we should set * Chapter’ in two-line long primer, 
‘ Article’ in great primer, and * Section’ in English.” — In English 
works tills does not often occur, but the principle laid down is very 
proper. " In Epistles Dedicatory, the name of the person to 
whom the work is dedicated should always be in capitals, and 
when a book is dedicated to Emperors, Princes, or Lords, the 
words Majesty, Highness, My Lord, &c., should be set in small 
capitals : the conclusion of these epistles, viz. the terms. Your 
very humble and very obedient, &c. &c. bhould be set in a smaller 
type, and the signature, or name of the author, in capitals of a 
less fount than that in which the name of the personage to whom 
dedicated has been 'set.” 

Formerly, the preface was uniformly set in italic ; at present, 
this plan is seldom adopted, and rqmw is used in its stead, of 
one size larger than the body of the work. The running title to 
the preface is commonly set in the same manner as those of the 
body of the work, at the same time the folios are put in numeral 
letters beginning with ii over the second page, and continued in 
the usual mander. If the work itself was printed with folios only, 
tiien the preface should have them also in the middle of the line. 

The Title, Dedication, Preface, Introduction, &c. form what is 
called the title-sheet, viz. signature A, which makes the book- 
sdler’s alphabet (consisting of 23 letters) complete, provided that 
tile Itody of the work begins with b. To ascertain more readily 
how many sheets a book consists of, more than are marked witii 
signatnres in capitals or small capitals, a lower-case roman a is 
put to the first sheet after tiie title sheet, and thus carried on till 
tile beginning of the body of the work. 

What has been observed concerning Prefaces, relates equally 
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tQ Introductioas, drawn up and intended to docidate their re- 
spective works. 

The Contents follow the Preface or Introduction, andjjaie either 
set in roman or italic, ^nerally of a size smaller than the body of 
the work ; the first line of each summary full, and the rest indented 
an m-quadrat, with the referring figuises justified at the ends of 
the respective lines. 

The Errata are put immediately before the body of the work, or 
at the end of it. It is most devoutly to be wished that works 
could issue from the press perfectly free from errors; but, in 
regard to the profession of printing, more, perhaps, than any other, 
we may say with Pope — 

Whoever thinks s faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 

Fewer mistakes would be made, were authors to endeavour to 
render their copy more* legible, before they place it in the hands 
of the printer. It can hardly be expected that the corrector, 
under whose inspection such a variety of subjects are continually 
passing, should be able to enter thoroughly, into every one of 
them, and to guess so nicely at the author’s meaning, when the 
copy is obscure, and unable to afford him any assistance : besides, 
every forme is exposed to accidents which can seldom be detected 
as it passes through the hands of the printer ; sO that every addi- 
tional proof may be productive of fresh error. Letters are some- 
times drawn in the working, and others battered in movii^ and 
unlocking the forme, in order to make register. 

The errata should consist of such correclions only as are tndu- 
pensahlif necessary, without noticing any defects in the punctuation, 
unless where the sense is perverted. 


Of Imposing. 

Imposing comprehends not only the knowledge of placing 
the pages that they may, after they are printed off, and the sheet 
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folded, follow each other regularly, but also the maouer of dressing 
the fonuture, and making the proper margin. 

Having composed as many pages as make a whole sheet, half 
sheet, or less part of a sheet, of whatever size, they are taken 
from under the frame, and carried to the imposing stone ; taking 
care to put the first page in its right position, with the signature 
to the left hand, facing the workman, according to the following 
schemes : — 
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A SHEET IN FOLIO. 

Outer Forme. Inner .Forme. 


1 


* 


3 


2 

A 

1 




A 2 

J 




TWO SHEETS IN FOLIO^ QUIRED^ OR PLACED ONE IN ANOTHER. 

Outer Forme of the Outer Sheet. Inner Forme of the Outer Sheet. 



Outer Forme of the Inner Sheet. 


3 


6 

A 2 





Inner Forme of the Inner Sheet, 


Imposing in quires may be carried to any extent^ by observing the fdllowing rule:— Suppose the work 
to consist of 33 {lagcs, or 8 sheets, theh lay t and 33, 3 and 31, 3 and 30, 4 and 39, &c. and as a proof of 
laying'right, obs^c that every pair will m^c, in united numbm, one more than the sheet, as 1+32—33, 
2 + 31 33, 3 + 30 ■■ 33, and so on. Indeed, the same rule will apply to all imposition ; thus, in 

octavo, the pages laying tof^ier, will be 1 and 16 17 , 2 and 15 * IJ, 3 and 14 — 17, &c.; in 

twelves, 1 and 24 — 25, 2 and 23 — 25, 3 and 22 — 25, and so on. 

There must be less furniture in the backs of the first sheet than the last, to allow for stitching. 

• 

THE MODE OF IMPOSING ABSTRACTS OF TITLE DEEDS. 


These are printed with blanks at 
the backs, with all the margin on the 
left side, and on single leaves, being 
stitched at the corner. The following 
is the method of imposing the forme 
to save press-work, as well as the 
charge of the compositor. 



A SHEET OF COMMON QUARTO. 

Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
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A HHEET IN BROAD QUARTO. 

Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 

I — ' ' ' I ' PH 

f 9 *9 I € 

J I I I \ 



TWO HALF SHEETS IN QUARTO, WORKED TOGETHER. 

Outer Forme, Inner Forme. 





HALF A SHEET OF COMMON QUARTO. 



A SHEET OF 

Outer Forme. 



COMA109 OCTAVO. 


Inner Forme. 



13 
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A SHEET OF BROAD OCTAVO. 

Outer Forme, Inner Forme. 



HALF A SHEET OF COMMON TWO QUARTERS OF A COMMON 

OCTAVO. OCTAVO. 



TWO HALF SHEETS OF COMMON OCTAVO, WORKED TOGETHER. 

Outer Forme* Inner Forme, 



SHEET OF OCTAVO WITH TWO SIGNATURES, 

(12 concluding pages of a usorky and 4 of other matter.) 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
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A SHEET IN OCTAVO, QF HEBREW WOR|&. 

Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 



A SHEET OF TWELVES. 

Outer Forme. Inner Fonne. 



A SHEET OP TWELVES, WITHOUT CUTTING. 

Outer Forme, Inner Forme, 
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A SHEET OF LONG TWELVES. 

Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 


► I-* 





« 1 

03 


S 

1 


= 1 

"1 

« 


Nirf 


^ 1 

1 *1 


03 

1 

1 

1- 

N.t 

8» 


CO 

L . 


1 = 1 

r * 



io 

<o 

j j 

w 

04 


HALF SHEET OF TWELVES 
WITHOUT CUTTING. 


A COMMON HALF SHEET 
OF TWELVES. 
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HALF 8HEET OP TWELVES WITH TWO SIGNATURES, 

(hemsr 8 concluding pages of a icork, and 4 of other matter.) 



ONE-THIRD, OR EIGHT PAGES OF A SHEET OF TWELVES.* 

(To he imposed in the off-cross.) 

Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 



A SHEET IN TWELVES, WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 



* This will cost the wme working as a sheet, but tHbre will be no waste of paper; on the other hand, 
if, by calculation, the paper is found to be of less value than the working, it will save half the expense of 
the latter by imposing in one ibnne, as half a sheet of octavo, and wasting the off-cut of the paper. 


































TWO HALF SHEETS OF TWELVES WORKED TOGETHER, 


Outer Forme. 


Inner Forme. 






» 


A SHEET IN SIXTEENS, W'lTIf ONE ^ 


SIGNATURE. 


Outer Forme. 


Inner Forme, 




• A sheet in sixteens, with two aignstuies, is imposed «s two dieets of oominon octevo, putting the first 
signature fi» the one half sheet where A stands above, 'add the first page of the other half sheet in the 
place where the fifth page is. 
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A HALF SHEET IN SIXTEENS. 



A SHEET OF EIOHTEENS^ WITH ONE SIGNATURE. 

Outer Forme, * 



Inner Forme, 















Inner Forme, 
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Thu wiritc paper of this forme being worked off, the four lowermost pages in the middle must be trans- 
posed ; viz. pages 8, 11« in tlic room of 7# 12, and pages 12, in the room of 8, 11. ^ 


A HALF SHEET OF EIGHTEENS^ WITHOUT TRANSPOSING THE PAGES. 
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SIXTEEN PAGES TO A HALF SHEET OF EIGHTEEN8. 


““1 

iST' ■ 

e V 


9 

n 



ei 

1 fi* vl 

8 1 [e 1 

“1 

n 

0 

1 

A 

16 

Stl 

15 

2 


The white paper of this half-dieet being workeil off, the middlemott pages must be transposed; viz. 
pages 7, IO4 In the plaon of 8, 9, and pages 8, 9 , in the places of 7 , 10. 


A SHEET OF TWENTIES. 


Outef* Forme, 


Inner Forme, 




















SHEET OP TWENTY-FOURS, WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 
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f ^1 I * 1 1*^ I 

ED ED EE 
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ED ED ED 
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ED ED ED 
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ED ED ED 
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A COMMON HALF SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS. 



A HALF SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS, THE SIXTEEN-WAY. 



A QUARTER SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS. 



The ivtiiUpBiiercif this quarter sheet being worked the middleinost iwge^'siuit hfO 
jii^ 5, 7> in die places of 8, and pages 6, 8, to the placet of 5, 7. 
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A HALF SHEET OP TWENTY-FOTTUS, WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 



A HALF SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS, 


WITHOUT CUTTING. 
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A HALF SHEET OF LONG TWENTT-FOUBS. 
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A HALF 8UEFT OF THHITV-TWOS, WJTH TWO SIONATCRES.' 



A COMMON HALF SHEET OF THIBTY-TWOS. 
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A HALF SHEET OF THIRTY-SIXES. 


^1 I* I [s I 1^ «| 1^ -^1 I” I 

cm [*□ o cm cm mi] 




rm mil mu cm cm mu 


A HALF SHEET OF THIRTY-SIXES, WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 

A' 
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A HALF SHEET OF FORTY'EIGHTS, WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 



A QUARTER SHEET OF FORTY-EIGHTS, WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 
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A HALF SHEET OF FORTT-EIGHTB, WITH THREE SIGNATTrUS. 
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A QUARTER SHEET OF FORTY-EIGHTS^ WITHOUT CUTTING. 



A COMMON QUARTER SHEET OF FORTY-EIGHTS. 



A COMMON QUARTER SHEET OF SIXTY-FOURS. 
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m 

ThepmeedlHiigMliiwMi^ tltpcmlUkimafmuHmf 

ot ttrailfoiBi of iiapeniioa, «(piQcnetiiig of ftiioB, 4{iiHiM, oclaMMtr 
tuAvM, Sus. together smhb^: iingklar 

1 ^, vis. tirailieii^ Aifty-nxeci, foMws, forty-^f^ts, taty-fyumf 
80«<mty-twoB, tuusty-toixes, and oon imndied aadiired^MBi|^itB| 
tiiesv^and many more irregular sU|eB may bo made, tvith a 'riow to 
sbe«r the poaaibility of folding a aheet cf pa|ter into ao tOKUf 
vOriottB forma. We have ako givtm a plan foir impoaing 0 ltdf 
sheet of eighteens without tranaponng the pages on the ;poaa> 
which will be found extremely usefol, as works in that dze are now 
Qonatantly printing. Much time will also be saved in the waie- 
housawcak* fw it wdl now <mly be necessary to cut the sheet 
throng m the middle, in the same manner as a half sheet of 
octavo; bnt then, in each half sheet, there will be three single 
leaves. 

It is necessary, before we proceed further <m the subject of 
imposing, to make a fe^ observations on the method of ^ng up a 
page, which is done with apiece of fine packthread, called by the 
miners " aftaUng twine,** tur^ four or five times round it, and 
fiustened at the right-hand comer, by thrusting a noose of it 
between the several turnings and the mattor, with a piece of brass 
rule, and drawing it perfectly tight; taking care, during tiie 
whole time, to keep the fore-finger of the left hand tight on tile 
comer, to prevent the page from being drawn aside when the cord 
is strained. 

The page being tied up, the compositor removes it pretty for 
from the ledges of the galley, to see if the toms of cord lie about 
the middle of the shank o£ the letter; if they He too h^h, to mast 
commonly they do, be thrusts them lower, and, if the page be not 
too brood, he places his fore or middle finger, or both, of his right 
hand, on the right side of the page, and his thumb On the left ; 
then, bending his other flngtts under the head of the page, he 
plseee it over the page-papn, as he means to tfiseharge tiie fmge 
in that, placing the fing^irf bis ^ hand aboittitofoiilli^^' 
pa^, upon the torii of fha lines on the rig^ibhitnd rifoi. add aiii 
thumb on tfolleft^hwid side, trith tim palSto of ,hU bends toitorifo 
thefoobof^letlto, andlfoot^fiit^htoStnitdlttthe fot* of 
tlfopags^ with the food of the lafter ftDtoUto,'totd letting it vest^ 
upon ti» inside <rf hM fingeii, flto 
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}» takn apage paper into palm ‘of hiB left haiiA mid 
pedto ft agajbitliie bottom, of die page, and taming his h^hand 
ooftwaid, raoehres the page flat upon the paper on the palm of his 
hand; then, his right hand grasps the rides of the page and 
the paper which toms np again above the bottom of the page, and 
aeta it in a convenient place under his frame, plactiig it cm the left 
ii— wtfli the foot towards him, that the other pages which ate in 
)i]t8»iQaaaer set down afterwards, may stand by it in an orderly 
aaooearion ontil he comes to impose them* 

>Xf it be a large folio page he has tied np, which he cannot tahe 
into his hands, because it is too broad tor his grasp, he carries his 
galley and page to the imposing stone, and then turns the head of 
the galley towards him, and placing the ball of the thumb of his 
foft hand against the inside of the head of the page, to hold it and 
keep it steady, with a quick motion draws away the galley, when 
the page foils upon the paper. 

To return to the subject of imposing t— nrixteens, twenty-fours, 
and thirty-twop, are but octavos and twelves doubled, or tmoe 
doubled, end imposed in half sheets. Fcnr example, the sixteens 
are two ootavos imposed on each ride the short cross ; the twenty- 
fours ate two twelves imposed on each side the long cross, and a 
ftnrty-twos is four octavos imposed in each quarter of the chase. 
And thus a sheet is doubled as often as thought necessary. But as 
ws said before, they are imposed on eaohnide the cross, or in each 
quarter of the chase, as the sheet that is doubled or redoubled is 
inyosed in the whole chase. 

t 1 In half aheets, all the pages belod^ng to the white paper and 
sedtomrion are,impo8ed in one chase. So that when a sheet ot 
paper is printed on both skteswithtiie same forme, thatriieet&cat 
in two m the shortcross, if qnorto or octavo, and in the short end 
long cross, if twrives, and folded as octavo or twelves. 

When acomporitor proceeds to in^pose, he takes up the pages 
be<sat >by on papers in an mderly saoeesskm when he tied them 
the* edges of the papers on both sides of the page 
' ’ righdy,'''that so the bottom of the paper may stand the stiougar 
Sgrinmihe bottom of the letter, to ft ftom fol]m| <mtj and 
Irifttgingilt rile, conaatiag atone, boUimimwpmtfiBf 

tlm foM of ||m ingn, mth the riiwrii O^ 
Sjll’IfiljliftringnT on tfonerthar, «» three fingua bring e«triM mt 
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tht pii^ to it from opringii)^ ttp \ talciag liold of ifre 

paiga-itiafter witii the rig^t, and at the Maw tiide eaaiag the 
of the page aith tite left head, he oarefiiBy dmaa «w«y the ftper. 
Bad fdaoee the page in its proper poaittoii on the shine, lb this 
maniwr he toys down all the pages of the forme. 

pages for a fonne bei^ pat down, we follow them by ftw 
folios and oatch words, if any are used, to see they are laid dcwm 
rightly. In close and ordinary matter we take notice, first, 
whether the uneven outer pages have their pn^nar sigi»tiireB$ 
thcsa, for further proof, count whether the numbcar of an outskte 
page, and the number of the page next to it, amount to one more 
than there ate pages (xmtaiued in a sheet or half sheet of our wtok. 
Thus, for example, in folio, one and four make five; in quarto, one 
and eight make nine; in octavo, one and sixteen make sevaiteen. 
In this manner we may examine every two pages in all other sines, 
whether their joint number exceeds the number of pages in a sheet 
by one ; wbicb, if it dees, is a proof that the pages are in th^ 
right places. * 

Being sure that our pa^ are laid down right, we proceed to 
dressing of chases, which we will suppose to be for a sheet of 
octavo. Accordingly we endeavour to come 'at a good pair of 
chases, ftiat are fellows, as well in circumference as in other 
respects; and having laid them over the pages for the two diffimnt 
fcnmes, we consider the largeness of the paper on which the wwk 
is to be done, and put such gutter-stidcs betwixt page and page, 
and such reglets along the sides of the two cxoeses, as will let the 
book have proper mar^ns after it is bound. Havh^ dressed the 
inside of our pages, we proceed to do the same to their outsides, by 
putting (ddeniticks and foot-stidcs to them, and whmi propeafy 
secured by the furniture, we begin to untie them, qaarter aftm 
quartw, the inner page first and then the outer, driving at the 
same time the letter towards the crosses, and nain|N| We ty cUfoer 
» mesas to peevmit it fiiom hanging or leaning ; for wil|w||NttfKMfi^ 
and to keeqp it from other aoddeiits, we secure th»' pif;es of esidt 
quarter by a oonpla of quoins. ' ‘ 

t By ehsec^ng a propm method in cnttiag up new foisntnw, the 
same will be servtcMMdde JHiNMher wmdtis^BS steK «s the ssto’ft* 
whhehjt'ieuiteiMled, «vea tfampfdt the riisof lhbfig!e«uqi*’itifiinr, 
pcotlidtad it apem irith the mngm the paiper ftfogittlMi 
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t«i9 or time Uimb kngMr tluai tbe page ; tlM baad- 
; llio bMk ftnikam waf ton to thie on of Ibie 
Imt nMwt be ler«ji walb ^ tap of tiM paga, wbiah afSl 
admit of tbe iiMmr lm»d4iofet namiag ia ; fbe didfoance of ttm 
outnr heBd4)olt loagr go Ovm tbe aidenstiek* «od tlm gtttter will 
then nm bemraao tboDou Ibe foofHrfiek only need be cut 
exaot« tNttd tibe inxidtiue trSl completely just^. 

The pages of a sheet or half sheet being now dressed, oar nead 
basinass » to make the fimrgin, or to by whether our furniture is 
so propCHctioned as that each page may occapy <me side > a fenf, 
sO»as to have an equal margin of white piq>er left at the sides as 
well as at the head and foot thweof. 

The method of tanking margin by role, is practised by no other 
printhig natiim besides the English; sad it would be in vain to 
persuade printers, and bo(^se&rB m fbreign parts to come into our 
sseesmes, as to making mai^n; since they would disoblige the 
literata were they to depryre them of a large margin, on which to 
make their remarks. ' 


\ To 'make proper map^, some use the foUowisg method, for 
octavos ; vis. th^ measure and mark the width of four pages by 


compasses, on a sheet of paper designed for the work, beginning 
to measure at the one extremity of the breadth of the sheet. The 


nest of the paper they divide into four equal parts, allowing two- 
jfonttbs for the width of two separate gutter^sticks ; the ren^uning 
tnnjxfoluths they divide again into four equal parts, and allow one> 
fourdi ftw the margin aloi^ each side of the Short cross, and one- 


fornih foe the margin to each outside page. But because the 
jihkstaWMW of th^ ^rt cross adds considerably to Ihe margin, they 
redmis the fitmituie in tbe badk accordingly, and thereby enlarge 


the oufxidis mjs^gin, which requires the greatest shme, to fdlow foe 
the unevaanmifs of the paper itsdf, as well as for pressmen laying 
Ernsts wbea it is not a foult in the|ppet* Having thus 

miidf ll)|iPWn fietwemi the pagesy to the biemlth of the 

at the head, m die same miywet, to thp 
le<i^;0i,9ad acd6rdingly measure and mmkths Itogth of twopagff^ 

» tlm rest ii^ four paiM«, aOmraig onshfonrth 

efihehsigtoOM»m»d flwt)|^ for the majgintlmt runs 
^%l|<|wfodtofdmfM5'iiK||l|i«f|N^ But tbry csmtot 
oh(il,pwt equal to aitoMwr,'R4oes ndt pteve so u^ eyimtnt- 
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turn.; BO they Jessen the fumitore on both sides the hn^ 
.cross, as they did at tlKi.short cross, to enlarge the boitmn mar^ 
gin, fior tihe same reaacms that were assigned fat enlarging the side' 
nuu^in. 

** This being)die method used in making margin to octavos, they 
go th^same way to work for the same purpose in twelves ; where 
the chief care is to fix upon a proper size for the head-sticks pr 
bolts; and, according to them, aUow in the following manner ; viz. 
for the outer margin aloirgthe foot of the pi^es, the. amount of two- 
thirds of the breadth of. the head-rsticks, and the same for the 
.inner .margin, that reaches from the foot of the fifth page to the 
centra of the groove for the points ; and from the centre of that 
groove to the heads of the pages of the off-cut, they allow half 
the breadth of the head-stick. As to the margin along the long 
cross, it is governed by the gutter-sticks ; and it is usu^ jto put 
as much on each side of the long cross as aihounts to half the 
breadth of the gutter-stick, deducting, scarcely uny'thing for the 
long cross, as that aUowSifof’ the outer margin— exposed' to 
mercy both of the pressman and book-binder. ' ■ ' - 

Thus much may suffice as to making margin in the above way ;*■ . 
which, though it differs from that used by others, is nevertheless 
the basis for making a proper division of the paper.”* 

The most easy and approved practical .method now in use 
is .as follows : having provided your chases, see that the crosses 
are well fitted in the mortises, and free from any remains of old 
scaleboards or lumps of rust. Lay the chase over the pages, and get 
a sheet of the paper intended to be used for the work out of the 
-wet heap ; or if it has not been previously wet, have a sheet 
put .into another wet heap ; by this precaution more certainty is 
obtained than by guessing at the afiowance to be made for the 
expansion of the paper .in .wetting, and- which varies in some 
degree in different paners. .Fold, this sheet to the intended size, of 
the book, say octavo^ then lay the back, or folded part.-of the 

* I have preaerved the above method, as cojded by Mr. Stoww ftom 
Ludtombe, for the benefit of those compositors, if any, whe are able, or 
choose to perifonn an othwmse simple (^ration, in a truly mathemafical me- 
thod; but I sni^ect ffie result of thto mode will fie^pmUly remind him 
of foe manner in wUeh a man is measspwd fmrys clothes 1^ foe Csylm 
in Dean Swift’s islaiid.of Iii^ma.. 

2 q 
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paper against the aide of an inner page, and stretch it orer the 
right-hand, or outer page, moving that page so that its outside, 
and the extiemity of the paper, nearly correspond. Being provided 
with two or three metal quotations, try the space thus left between 
the two pages as to what gutter-stick must be provided ; whether 
it will take a double-narrow, double-broad, broad-and-naivow,-two- 
broads-and-narrow, 8cc. &c., such being the technical names of the 
furniture as described p. 482 ; and you have only to fix the name of 
the width wanted, and^give the l^gth in inches, or by a piece of 
Bcaleboard or reglet, to enable the printer’s joiner to suit you with 
gutters. It is better to have them half a line shorter than the page, 
to prevent any accident of binding ; and to have at one order a 
sufficient number for the sheets of letter of the work that you mean 
to have in chase. Many houses, to avoid delay in sending to the 
joiner, keep an assortment of gutter furniture in yard lengths ; and 
1^ the use of the saw and saw-block furnish their own gutters ; 
and in time acquire such an assortment as not to have to cut for 
every new work. The gutters being provided, the next care is, to 
supply the backs and head-sticks. To do this, place a gutter, or 
the quotations, between two pages on each side of the csoss, resting 
lightly on the page-cords: then open the paper to quarto; and 
placing the inner or folded e<^ against the side of the page next to 
mie side of the cross, stretch it over the two pages and gutter on 
the other nde of the cross, moving the pages so that the outside, 
or fore-edge of the paper reach exactly to the extremity of the 
outer page, and the distance at which the sides of the two inn«>r 
pages will then stand from the cross, will indicate the furniture 
necessary on each side of the cross ; as, broad, narrow, two-line- 
english, &c., and any difference yet remaining must be winfia up 
by reglet, scaleboaid, &c. The head and fiwt margins are made 
by similar process ; laying the paper from the head-line of one page, 
over and to the foot-line of the opposite, ^|pall show what is neces- 
sary to be put on each side of the long cross in octavo ; and those 
Tbr the short cross, in duodecimo, as well as the bolts, will be 
radiated by the same means. It is desirable that the gutters 
should be rather under the full gage or extmit of the paper before 
desmbed, in mder to allow a greater proportion .m t^ badcs, as 
when the sheet is folded tiiese fiom the fore-edge, whidi is subject 
to the contributicm'to tire' bodclmider’s shaving-tub, to which the 
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margin formed by die gnttma is not liable 4 and if notbing aras 
allowed on this account, the outside margin of a bound book would 
be less tban the inner. One or two scaleboaids ought also to be 
put on each side of the crosses, to assist the pressman in making 
register whw the pages do not back perfectly, either from the 
chases or cross not being truly square, or from unequal locking up, 
or inequality in the furniture, or from the shrinking of the paper 
between the time of working white-paper and reiteration. To 
satisfy yourself more ftilly that all is ccatect, or that you have 
dressed margin out-and-out, unfold the sheet, and laying the 
middle fold to coincide with the middle of the short cross, see that 
the other folds all fall exactly upon the middle of the seTeral 
gutters; or, if duodecimo, of the heads and bolts, &c.; and if these 
foldings &11 upon the middle of their respective parts of the furni- 
ture, it proves that the margin will, when folded, be right throughout ; 
but if the foldings do not ccwcide with the lines, which they 
ought to do, then as much more scaleboard, &c. must be added 
to the backs, heads, or elsewhere, as is Wanted to regulate every 
position. The chases being now dressed, and the proper margin 
made, nothing remains but quoining and locking up the formes. 

All that ^ has been said concerning making of margin, relates 
properly to imposing the first sheet of a work; for after that is 
truly dressed, a second, or more sheets, may be dressed with less 
trouble ; as when we impose from wrought-off formes, we have 
nothing to do but to put the chase with the furniture and quoins 
about the ps^es, in the same manner as we take it off from the 
forme we are stripping. 

In order to be accurate in altering the folios of the respective 
pages, according to their regular succession, we have arranged in 
the appendix a copious table of signatures and folios. 

We next proceed to locking up our formes; first carefully 
B ;Ta.niiiiing whether pages of each quarter are of an exact 
length, for the difference even of a lead will cause them to hang. 
We ascertain their exactness by placing the ball of each thumb 
against the centre of the footrstick, raising it a Uttle with the 
pressure, and if the ends of both pages rise equal with the stick, 
k is a proof they will not Innd ; we then fit quoins betwixt the 
side and foot stick of eadi quarter, and the chase, till the whole 
forme may be raised. And thm^h locldng a forme may be 

2 9 2 
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thmight a trifling - matter, it demai^ds onr attention nevertheless 
iii several instances. When we have pushed the quoins as far as 
we can, with our fingers, we begin the use of the mallet and 
shooting-stick, and drive the quoins gently along the side-sticks 
at first, and then those along the foot-sticks, taking care to use 
an equal force in our strokes, and to drive the quoins far enough 
up the shoulders of tiie side and foot sticks, that the letter may 
neither belly out one way, nor hang in the other ; and as to the 
lower quoins, they ought -likewise to be driven to a station where 
they may do the office of keeping the letter straight and even. 

Our forme, or formes, being now locked up, and become 
portable, we deliver them to the proof press, and it becomes 
the duty of the pressmen to pull a proof of them. But here 
we must notice an impropriety that prevails with some press- 
men, in turning the term of first proof into that of foful proof, 
and too generally pulling the proof accordingly; whereas the 
sHghtest knowledge of printing, or indeed common sense, should 
be sufficient to show that a proof sheet, ought to be pulled as clean 
and as neat as any sheet in a heap that is worked ofi*. Hence it 
is a rule with careful pressmen, not to give proofs a high colour, 
nor to use very wet paper for them, but instead of these easements 
to ^ve them a long and slow pull, that the matter may come ofl* 
clean and fair, so that every letter may appear full and plain ; 
after which the formes are rubbed over with a wet lye-brush, then 
carefully taken ofl* the press, and the proof and fcomes delivm'ed 
to Ibe compositor’s further care. 


On the best means of expediting Bills in Parliament, Pamphlets, and 
other Works of a ten^porary and urgent nature. 

A judicious distribution of the emplc^rmetit of workmen in 
every kind of business, is the only means of expediting it. Iliis 
"observation applies very forcibly to the printing business. 
Palaphlets, and other works of a temporary nature, it is some- 
times necessary to jmnt in the course of a few hours; to 
accomplish tltis the utmost exertion, accompanied with skilfhl 
managtonent, is requisij^ : we shall, therefore, lay down a plan 
whidi 'we conceive wilMfo found fully to answer this purpose. 
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As soon as a woik of this nature is put in hand, it must be the 
business of the operseer to select such men as are able to 
complete the greatest quantity of work in a given time. We 
will suppose eight men are ordered to distribute letter for it. 
Their first concern must be, to appoint one from among them who 
thoroughly understands his business, and is in other respects 
qualified to undertake the management of the work, to make it up, 
and to do every thing which interferes with the regular business 
of distributing, composing, and correcting. 

Having done this, let them proceed to the distribution of their 
letter; while the clicker ^ or person appointed to manage the job, 
applies to the overseer for the copy, receives instructions 
respecting it, and procures leads and every other necessaiy sort. 
He then draws out the following table : 


ComposUon* Namea. • 

Folios of 
Copyr 

• 

Lines 

Composed. 

Momorandinns. 

• 



• 


In the first column he sets down the name of each compositor 
when he takes copy ; and, in the second, the folio of the copy, that 
he may be able to ascertain instantly in whose hands it lies. In 
the third column he notes down the number of lines each man has 
composed, opposite to his name, as fhst as the gallies are brought 
to him. In the fourth, he sets down such remarks respecting the 
copy, &c. as may be necessaiy, and also any circumstance that 
may occur in the companionship. 

By ihia means eacb compositor will receive a share of the 
amount, according to the number of lines he composes, and the 
clicker must have ah equal share with the pmson who Mts the 
greatest quantity: or it may be done by limitii^; the quantity 
each man is to compose in an hour; whoever is deficimit in this 
quantity must suffer a proportionate deducticm from Us share of 
the wCHrk. 

When the members of the companionship are ready for their 
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first taking of copy, they are to receive it from the clicker in 
pieces as short as possible, taking care that the two first have 
shorter takings than either of the others, to prevent as much as 
posnble, any delay in the making up. Daring the time the first 
taking is in hand, the clicker sets the half-head, head lines, white 
lines, and signature lines, together with side notes, and other 
extraneous* matter. 

As soon as the first person brings him his matter, he counts off 
the number of lines, and inserts them in the table ; th^i^ves him 
another taking of copy, and proceeds with the making-up. Hie 
same plan is observed with the rest of the companionship. 

When the first sheet is made up, he lays the pages on the 
stone, and informs the overseer of it, who will then immediately 
procure chases and furniture. 

The work will now proceed rapidly, provided the compositors 
stick close to their business, and there be no hindrance with 
respect to letter. See. which depends on the good management of 
the overseer. If the clicker find that he cannot make up the 
matter as fast as it is composed, he should call one of the com- 
. positors to his assistance, who must be the person last in copy: 
In this case he counts the lines he has composed, sets them down 
in the table, and takes notice of the time he is off, which is to be 
made up to him by a deduction from the share of each person. 

The proofs should be read immediately after they are pulled, 
and given to the clicker to be corrected. As soon as this is done, 
he lays up the formes, and gives ' the proof to the compositor 
lyhose matter stands first, who should immediately correct it, then 
forward it tb the next, and so on, till the sheet be corrected ; the 
clicker then locks it up, and carries the formes to the proof-press. 

As soon as one of the companionship is out of copy, and there is 
no more to give out, the lines of the whole must be coimted off, 
and set down in the table, which closes the account, and thra 
i^ery one does as much as he can for the general benefit. If 
these be not work enou^ to employ the wh(de, those who are not 
wonted may go to their r^ilar work, and the time of tifeu 
jsbeenpe, till tbe met. of ti>e conipanionship return, to. theirs, be 
dsdneted fismn thtiir respective shares. 

. Jit would save time m $tiking calculations, could the companion- 
ship agree to divide the amount of the bill betweefi them in equal 
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piopOTtions, aad merely fine those who absent themselves firmn the 
office ; but as some compositors will set considerably more than 
others, the above mode will, we conceive, be found to answer best, 
qs it excites a spirit of emulation, and induces them to pursue their 
work with vigour. 


Rules to be observed in Compamonships. 

The dilputes which frequently arise in printing-offices upon 
trifling as well as intricate points, can only be settled by a 
reference to the general custom and usage of the trade. These 
misunderstandings, which annoy and retard business, often take 
place in companionships consisting of three or four compositors ; 
it is therefore highly desirable that the generally-received rules and 
regulations on this subject should be explicitly and clearly laid 
down for the future comfort and government of the compositor. 


Taking Copy. 

If it be printed copy, and the compositor be desired to follow page 
for page, each sheet, as it is given out, should be divided into as 
many parts as the companionship may consist of, and the choice of 
each part, if it materially varies, should be thrown for.* During the 
absence of either of the companionship, if he be likely soon to 
return, some one should throw for him, on condition that he will 

* Thromng is the ancient game of chance peculiar to a printing-office. 
Nine m-quadrata haring been well shaken In the box made of the two hands 
placed with the palms fsdng as hollow as possible, and thrown on the 
stonq, so many of them as come with the nicks uppermost, count in every 
throw i and three throws generally constitute the game of each thrower. It 
is sometimes carried on with an earnestness that may bear compiuison with 
the dice and box, and shaking of elbows, at White’s or Brobkes’s : and to cast 
the chances upon the game in all its possible changes, is a subject that may 
perhaps sometime engage the attention of such disaples of Hoyle, as are 
desirous to enlatge the qthere of the goddess of chance. 1 have seen all the 
nine thrown nicks upwards, agunst which it is three to ouc upon every 
quadrat; there being, to each piece, three blank tides to one that is indented. 
But it is not worth wlule to pursue tlus subject any further, since the pnctice 
in a printing-office, except for purposes of business, ought to be strictly pro- 
hibited, as incompatible with the good of the chapel: and which prohibition I 
take care to enforce. i 
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be able to get through this fresh taking, with what remains of the' 
last, so as not to impede the impositimi of the sheet. 

iUiolher method may be adopted, viz. for each person to agree to 
recdve regularly of the different takings a certain number of pages ; ' 
but if this plan be followed, the bulk of the copy must not be 
subject to the inspection of the companionship, but kept by the 
ovenseer, and dealt out by him as it is wanted, or it will inevitably 
cause contention ; for the compositor likely to be first out of copy, 
if he have free access to that which remains unfinished, i|pU observe 
whether the next taking fat or lean — if the latter, he will hold 
back and loiter away his time, in order to avoid it, and thus 
materially delay the work. On the other hand, if this taking 
appear to be advantageous, and there should happen to be two or 
three of the companionship out of copy at the same time, a smt 
of scramble will take place who shall have it, which will end in 
dispute and confusion — on no account, therefore, should the copy 
be open to examination, unless for the purpose of ascertaining the 
charge per sheet. 

With manusmipt copy it will be betterto take one from the other 
in such a manner as not in the smallest degree to delay the impo- 
sition, w block up the letter ; that is, that no compositor may 
retain the making-up too long by holding too large a taking of 
copy. Compositors are apt to grasp at a large portion of copy, 
with the view of advsmtage in the making-up, though nine times in 
ten -it will, as before observed; operate as a loss to them, by their 
eventually standing still for want of letter. If by mistake too 
mudi copy has been token, the compositor should hand a part of it 
to the person following in the making-up, to set up to himself. 

If parts of the copy should be particularly advantageous or 
otherwise, each of the companionship should throw for the chanbe 
of it ; the person to whom it may fitU, if he have copy in hand, 
must turn that copy over to him who is about to receive more 
f|gpy ; but for 'tiifling variations freon the general state of the copy, 
it cai|not be worth the loss of time necessary to contest it ; tliough 
it'fitequently happens that a litigious man will argue half an hour 
on a point that would not have made five nunutes’ differmme to 
hma in the course of lus day’s wmk. * 

If one of the companioit^p absent himself from business, and 
thc^by. delay the making-up, and there is tiie smallest probability- 
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of stan^g still for letter, the person who has the last taking ihust 
go on with this man’s copy, whethtf it be good or bad. 


Making-up of Letter. 

The number of the companionship, if possible, should always 
be determined on at the commencement of the work, that they 
may all ||roceed upon an equal footing. It should be well 
ascertained that the letter appropriated for the work will be 
adequate to keep the persons on it fully employed. 

If any part of the matter for distribution, whether in chase or in 
paper, be desirable or otherwise, for the sorts it may contain, it 
should be divided equally, or the choice of it thrown for. 

When a new companicm is put on the work after the respective 
shares of letter are made up, and if there be not a sufficiency to 
carry on all the companionship without making-up more, he' must 
make up an additional quantity before be can be allowed to 
partake of any part of that which comes from the press. 


Making-up of Furniture. 

The overseer, where one is employed, makes up the first, and 
indeed, all subsequent new furnitures, for the compositors (see p. 
534). That is, as for as providing proper chases, gutters, backs, 
heads, side and foot sticks— the formes are then left to the compo- 
sitors. 


Imposing and Distributing of Letter. 

The person to whose turn it fidls to impose, moat lay up the 
forme for distribution; but as ccmtinual disputes axise on this 
subject, and as -it ' can' only be asce r tai n ed by ctunpaiing the 
number! of pages - c<»nposed, with tiie number imposed by each' 
person, we therefore recommend their keeping an exact account <tS 
these particulars. 

It may happen, finun one of the con^MHuonship alwenting 
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hiooself, that h» fonn^ share of letter remains undistributed at a 
time a second division is taking place; under these circumstances, 
he must not be included in this division. In the event of a 
scarcity of letter, if any man absent himsdf beyond a reascmahle 
time, his undistributed matter should be divided equally among 
his compani(Ni 8 , and when he returns, he may then have his share 
of the next division. 


Correcting. 

The compositor, whose matter is in the first part of the proof, 
lays up the formes on the imposing stone, and corrects. He then 
hands the proof to the person who has the following matter. The 
compositor having matter in the first and last part, but not the 
middle of the sheet, only lays up the formes and corrects his 
matter; the locking-up is left to the person who corrects last’ in 
the sheet. 

A compositor having the first ps^ only of the sheet, is required 
to lay up one forme ; also to lock up one forme if he has only the 
last page. 

If from carelessness in locking up the forme— -viz. the furniture 
binding, the quoins badly fitted, &c. — any letters or even pages 
should fiiU out, the peraonwho has thus locked up the forme must 
knmediatdy repair the damage. But if from bad justification, or 
ra leaded matter the letters ride upon the ends of the leads, the 
loss atteadmg any accident from this circumstance must fall upon 
the person to' whom the matter belongs. 

It is the business of the person who locks up thdt^rme, to 
ascertain whether aU the pages are of an equal length; and 
thou^ a defect in this respect is highly reprehensible in the 
person to whom it attaches (whose duty it is to rectify it), yet if 
net previously discovered by the locker-up, mid an accident 
happen, he must make good tfie defect. 

Formes will sometimes remain a {Considerable length of time 
before they axe put to press. When this happens, and particularly 
in the summer, the furmture is liable to shrink, 'and tiie pages 
Ivill, in consequence, if cifie be not taken, fell out ; it is therefore 
^ business 4^ the pocson who has locked up the forme, to attend 
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to it in this respect, or he wiH he subject to make good any 
accident which his neglect may occasion. 

When formes are umi^t off, and ordered to be kept standing, 
they are dten considered under the care of the overseer. When 
they are desired to be cleared away, it is done in equal proportions 
by the companionship. During the time any formes may have 
remained under the care of the overseer, should there have been 
any alteration as to form or substance, such alterations not having 
been made by the original compositors, they are not subject to 
clear away those parts of the forme that were altered. 

If the pressmen unlock a forme on the press, and from careless- 
ness in the re-locking up, any part of it fall out, they are subject 
to the loss that may happen in consequence. 

The compositor who locks up a sheet takes it to the proof- 
press, and the pressman, after he has pulled the proof, puts by the 
formes in the place appointed for that purpose. 


Transposition of Pages. 

Each person in the companionship must lay down his pages 
properly on the stone fear imposition. The compositor, whose turn 
it is to impose, looks them over to see if they are rightly placed ; 
should they, after this examination, lay improperly, and be thus 
imposed, it will be his business to transpose them ; but shoidd the 
folios be wrong, and the mistake arise from this inaccuracy, it must 
be rectified by the person to whom the matter belongs. Phges 
being hu^iifbMrn for imposition, without folios or head-lines, must 
be rectified by the person who has been, slovenly enough to adopt 
this plan. 
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THE PRESS. 


CHAPTER III. 

ConHrucSon of the original Printing Prets by Blaeto cf Amsterdamr— 
PerspecHve and Geometrical Vierva ^ every part of the Preti~~Of Prest- 
worh— Practical directions particalarly appUcalle to those Presses — 
Putting up a Press— -Malang ready— Inldt^ — Beating, ^^c^— Pulling- 
Welting Paper— BaUs — Boilers — Printing in Bed, or other Colours with 
Black — Mixing and grinding Colours ivith Varnish— Buies and BemedUs 
Jor Pressmen. ^ 

THIS, and the following three chapters, will be appropriated to 
descriptions of the various machines and apparatus, as far as have 
come within my knowledge, which firom the time of the origin of 
the art have been devised for the purpose of taking off the im- 
pression after all the foregoing described processes have been 
completed ; or, in fact, the actual printing. The division of the 
subject will be according to the order of the invention : first, of 
those machinefi which ate worked in every part of the process by 
the judgment and power of men brought up to the business, as a 
profusion ; and these, for distinction sake, I have deiunninated 
Manual Printing Presses. The second division w^'ti^t of 
Printing Machines, or Engines, in which the art of the ^ineer is 
every thing, and the printer, nothing ; whether the motive power 
be that of steam, horse, or man, the impulse to the iHacUnery 
being unaided or undirected by professional judgment, or any effort 
of mind. * 


‘ On the Construction of the Ortgmal PrnOing-JPrest. 

Having endeavoured to lay before my readers the necessary 
information cmmected with the Compositor’s business, 1 shall 
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now call tiieir attention to that important branch of the art — ^the 
Pbessman’s — a branch which is the very end and consumma- 
tion of all the compositor’s previous care and labour — a branch 
which, if in the least degree neglected, will cause all the printer’s 
pains and skill in display, all his expenses in beautiful type and 
accurate correctors, to be passed over disregarded.* 

What is generally termed fow work, has been progressively im- 
proving since the time of the i^enious Baskerville ; and it may 
with truth be said, that the British press at this moment stands 
unrivalled for the beauty of its execution; but this, like many 
other improvements, has had its attendant evils. The wages paid 
for fine work were generally double, often treble, the amoimt of 
those allowed for the common. This great disparity rendered the 
pressmen careless and indifferent in tiieir execution of common 
work, which, a few years since was rapidly degenerating, but the 
emulation and judgment lately called into action, tc^ether with 
the more general adoption of the superior machinery, has brought 
the art into a degree of.creditable repute which it never before 
possessed. But before the practical directions to, the Pressmen 
are entered upon, it will be necessary to make some observations 
on the Machine itself, and the various improvements which have 
lately been attempted upon it. 

A press being constructed on principles of mechanism which 
combine much simplicity and harmony, when kept in proper 
order by an intelligent pressman acquainted with its principles 
and operation, is capable of producing a clear and perfect im- 
pression ; but, unfortunately, few pressmen can be fouiwi, possess- 
ing mechanical talent or ingenuity, or who feel sufficient interest or 
due pridk. in the execution of their work. Unless they are 
engaged^ established high ws^es, their aim, generally, is to get 
through as much >rork as possible, with little regard to neatness 
and unifqpnity. 

A . perspective rqrresentation of the press, as used up to the 
time of earl Stanhope’s improvement, has been ^ven at p. 415 ; . it 
will now be necessary to exhibit the various parts properly 
dissected and explained. Mr.Moxon is the first author we have 
who gave an accurate description of the press, and engravings of 
its parts. His description was cq[iiied nearly verbatim by 

* It is s somewhat curious drcumstaace that one authM of a Friato's 
Grammar never mentions dther press or pveranen. SAFrefiwe. 
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iMdujimbe, aad his engraving!^ were perfect fkc-siimles of 
Mmco&’s.. Mr. Stower took his description firam Luckombe, but 
accompanied it with newly-drawn cuts, which cuts are given in 
the present work ; and as to tiie description, it required but very 
httie amendment. It is somewhat remarkable, that the name of 
every part of the press — ^the technical terms used — end operations 
described, remain the same to the present day as in Moxon’s 
time. 1 do 'not know of even a new part, or new term having 
been introduced till the iron press of lord Stanhope had been 
invented, when the coffin, plank, and stone were dispensed with, 
and the part substituted was designated as " the table’' — the 
cheeks, head, feet, and rails, also, having been abandoned for an 
iron frame-work, capable of sustaining all Ihe action of the 
mechanism, was termed " the staple” — ^the ribs and cramps 
became " the slides” — the bar and handle resolved themselves 
into '* the lever and coupling bar,’' &c; £cc. 

Various alterations and improvements in the construction of this 
press have taken place since the introduction of the art of printing 
into this country. William Jansen Blaew, about the year 1620, 
made considerable improvements in it, which were generally 
adopted throughoujt Holland several years before they -were intro- 
duced among us. The press was, at one time, in the early age of 
typography, rather a fashionable (and could there be one more 
appropriate?) ornament to the frontispiece of a book, having been 
adopted by a number of printers. From the fac-similes of these 
engravmgs, as given by. Mr. Dibdin, we may gather some idea of 
the rude construction of this machine about a hundred years 
befcm Blaew.— See Decam. vd. ii, day vi, pp. 118 — 121. 

litis ii^enious artist was an eminmit printer at Amsterdam, and 
also ffimous for his astronomical and geometrical produMons. In 
the early part of his life he was bred up to joinery, in which empl<y- 
ment he served an apprenticeship. Being of an inquisitive disposi- 
tirm, he ramUed to Denmark, about the time the famous Tycho 
Brahe estaUished his astrono^tical observatory, by whom he was 
aittstsalied, and under whose instruction he was employed in 
making math q natical instrumei^, which curious art he greatly 
improved; and it was generally reported that all or most of tiie 
sidereal observations pubtished . in Tycho’s name, were made by 
. Iffiaew; as well as the instrunients. 

Before these obtervations were published to the world, Tydro 
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to gratify Blaew, gave him the copies of them, with which he went 
to Amsterdam, and there practised' the makii^ of globes accord- 
ing to those observations. As his trade increased, he found it 
necessary to deal in geographical maps and books, and became so 
particularly curious in his plates, that many of the best globes 
and maps were engraved by himsetf ; and by his frequent con- 
nexion with the printing of books, got so good an insight into 
the practical part of the vet, that he set up a printing-office 
he here soon found the inconveniences attending the structure 
of the old presses, which induced him to contrive remedies, 
and in that succeeded so much to his expectation, that he 
caused nine of them to be made, which he named after the nine 
Muses. 

The excellence of the improvements soon became known to 
other printing-offices, which induced their proprietors to follow 
Blaew’s mrample, so that presses of his construction became, in 
the course of a few yrars, almost general throughout the Low 
Countries, and from thence, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
ignorant, were introduced into England. 

Many improvements were made subsequently on Blaew’s press. 
The engraving before referred to is an accurate description of the 
common press, which has been in use from the time of Moxon. It 
consists of the following parts : 


Feet, 

Cheeks, 

Cap, 

Winter, 

Head, 

Till, 

Hose, 

Garter, 

Hooks, 

Spindle, 

Worm, 

Nut, 


Eye of the Spindle, 
Shank of the Spindle, 
Toe of the Spindle, 
Flatten^ 

Bar, 

Handle of the Bar, 

Hind-posts, 

Hind-rails, 

Wedges of the Till, 
Carriage, 

Outer Frame of the 
Carriage, 


Iron Ribs, 

Wooden Ribs on 
which the Iron 
Ribs are fastened. 
Stay of the Carriage, 
Coffin, 

Plank, 

Ghtllows, 

Tympana, 

Frisket, 

Points and P<rint 
Screws. 


These are the names of the different parts of the furess ; but, to 
convey a more perfect idea of its construction, perspective and 
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geometrical views of the princ^al parts are here given in the 
order in which a press is generally put up. 


fig. 1 . — The Feet. 



(The meamremenits will he understood to he feet and inches.) 

The feet are 3 : 1 long, A to B, and 0 : 5 square ; the distance 
asunder, 1:10. 0 : 3| from each end, the mortise holes are 
made on the middle of the breadth of the upper side of the foot, 
for receiving the tenons of the cheeks and hind-posts. The 
mortise holes for the cheeks are 0:8 long; those for the hind- 
posts, 0 : 2^, and 1 : 7 asunder. For the sake of ornament, the 
ends are bevelled off according to the taste of the joiner, but care 
should be taken not to weaken them by so doing. 
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Fig. 2.- The Cheeks. 



The cheeks are 6 : 1 long, A to B ; 0 : 
broad, and 0 : 5 thick, with a •tenon at each 
end. The lower tenon C, enters the fore 
part of the foot, and is cut 0 : 8 long, and 
0 : 3^ deep, B C, to fit the mortises. The 
tenon L, at the upper end of the cheek, is 
cut across the breadth, and enters the cap 
within half an inch of the top. 

The cheeks and the feet are fastened 
together .with two wooden pins, distant from 

each other about 0:3. 2:11 from the 

• 

bottwn of the cheek, one half of the thick- 
ness, £ to F, of 1 : 1 long, is cut away, to 
admit a free passage for running in and out 
the coffin. In the middle of the lower 
shoulder of this cutting-away, is* a mortise 
of 0 : 7^ 0 3 wide, a b, in which 

is fitted a tenon made at each end of the 
winter. 0 : 4 from the upper part of this 
cutting away, another is made, c d, of the 
same depth, 0 : 2^ long, to admit a block 
0 : 2 thick, of the width of the cheek, on 
which the till rests. Above this, two mortise 
holes are made, e, 0 : 2^ long, correspond- 
ing with the tenons at the end of the till. 

0 : 3 above the till, another piece is cut 
away, IK, 0:9^ long, and 0 : 4 wide, half 
through the breadth of the che6k, to admit 
the depth of the head. Just above this 
cutting-in, is made a square mortise in the 


middle of the cheek, g h, 0:2 wide and 0 : 8 long, for the tenons 


of the head to play in. These proportions being observed, D E 


will remain 1 : 10; FG,0:4; GH,0:6i H 1,0:3; K L, 1 :.2i. 
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Fig. 3 . — Tile Hind Posts and Rails. 



The height or length of the posts* from A to B* 4 : 2 ; their 
distance asunder* from A to E* 2 : 2 ; length of the rails* fivmi O to 
G* 1 : 6 ; their distance asander, from C to D* 1 : 3^. 

Six rails are fitted into the hind-posts, two of them behmd* and 
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two on each side ; one of the hind-rails to be placed 0 : 2 from the 
top, the other level with the upper side of the winter. These two 
rails are tenoned at each end, and made so long that the posts 
may stand even with the cheeks. These tenons are let into 
mortises made in the insides of the hind-posts, and fixed in with 
wooden pins. 

The side-rails are tenoned at each end, and let into the mortises 
made in the cheeks and hind-ik>sts, and fastened m the same 
manner by the hind-rails. 


Fig. 4,— The Cap. 



The cap is 3 : 0 long, 0:11 wide, and 0 : 4 thick. The front 
and two sides are ornamented with a neat moulding ; the front 
projecting about an 0 : 1^, and the sides 0 : 3^, over the cheeks. 

About 0 : 3 from each end, two mortise holes are made, to admit 
the tenons of the cheeks ; also two holes through which the head 
bolts pass. 

In the centre of the lower hind-rail, a strong leather strap is 
either nailed or fastened with a screw, the other end being 
fastened in a similar manner, to the coffin (fig. 17), this is called 
*' the stay girth,” its purpose being to stay the coffin from running 
too far out, or off of the ribs. 

On the top side-rails and hind-rail , the back-board is placed, 
for defending the ribs from dirt, and also affording a convenient 
shelf for the pressmen. 
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Fig. 5 . — The WirUer. 



The length of the winter, A B, exclusive of the tenons, is 1 : 1 1 ; 
the width, CD, 0 : 9i ; the depth, A C, 0 :9. The projection of 
each of the tenons, E F, is 0:2. These tenons are made the 
whole depth of the winter, to fit and fall into the mortises in the 
cheeks. 


Fig. 6 . — JTie Head. 



A 


'The length of the head, A B, exclusive of the tenons, is the 
same as the winter, viz. 1:11; the width, A E, 0:9, and the 
depth, B C, 0 : 10^. The projection of the tenons, D F, Q : 2. 

' l%e front of the head projeets ^ in. over the range of the front of 
the cheeks. The tenons, like the winter, ai^e also cut from the top 
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to the bottom of the head, and made to fit easily into the mortises 
in the cheeks. 

In the centre of the bottom of the head, a hole is cut about 
0 : 4 square and 0 : 3^ deep, to admit the brass nut in which the 
screw of the spindle works. This nut is secured and kept in its 
proper place by means of iron bolts, about f in. square and 0 : 9^ 
long, which go quite through tiie head, having at their ends a 
hook a, turned square, to clasp upon the under side of the nut. 
At the top of these bolts there are screws b, that project about an 
inch above the head, which, by the help of nuts and washers 
draw the hook of the bolts close against the nut, and thereby keep 
it in a fixed and perpendicular position. 

Fig. 7 . — Tbe Nui-bolt. 



In the centre of the top of the head, a small round hole is bored, 
to admit oil into the nut and spindle when necessary. 


Fig, 8 . — The Head-boU. 



0 : 3 from each end of the head, two bolts pass through that and 
the cap, of 1 : 8 in length, and about | in. square. These bolts 
have a square head, a, which stop against, and are let in level with 
the under side of the head. They have coarse screws at the top, 
b, which ate furnished with nuts and washers. Upon these 
bolts rests the weight of the head, and by them the head is 
screwed up or let down as occasion requires. 
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Fig. 9 . — The Till, or Shelf. 


O 



a A 


The till is made of mahogany, or beech, 1:11 long, AB ; 0:9 
wide, B C ; and 0 : 2 thick. It is in two parts, and has two dove- 
tail tenons at each end, about 0:1^ long, 0 : 1 broad, and 0 : 1^ 
distant from each other : these tenons are laid in the mortises in 
the cheeks. 

In the middle of the till, a square hole of 0 : 4| is made, lined 
with brass plate about ^ in. thick, through which the hose passes. 
This square should be made to fit the hose with much nicety. 


Fig. 10 . — The Hose, Garter, and Hose Hooks. 

A 



The side, AB, is 0 : 4| ; the height, B C, 0 : 10, 

The hose is composed of a long, square box, or block of wood, 
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through which is turned a hollow cone, fitting the conical or 
tapering part of the spindle. The spindle is held firmly in this 
cavity of the hose, by the following arrangement : to the inner 
face of the piece DD, and the corresponding pieces on the other 
side of the hose, are fixed curved pieces, as shewn at E, in the 
small figure. This is called the halAmoon garter, and is used to 
hold the spindle by the groove E [see figure of spindle], by 
tightening the screws shewn in the figure of the hose. The hose 
is cased with brass, or thin sheet iron, on every side, from the piece 
DD, downwards ; and the hooks shewn at C, in the figure, are 
fixed to the lower end by nuts and screws. 


Fig. 11 . — The Spindle. 



.Length of the worm, A B, 0 : 5 j B to C, 
0:3|{ distance across, a a, 0:3; CD, 
0 : li ; E to the toe F, 0 ; 11. 

tlie wonn of the spindle should be made 
with such declivity, that it may come down 
at m assigned progress of the bar. In a 
admle revdution of the spindle in the nut, 
the to6 ought to come down 0:2^; but it 
seldom, at work, makes more than one 
quarter of a revolution, at one pull; in which 
sweep it comes down but f of an inch. 

The length of the worm is 0:5, and its 
circumference, 0 : 7\. The whole length 
of the spindle is 1:9. The bottom of the 
spindle is called the toe, which is about a 
i in. in diameter, made of well-tempered 
steel, that by long or earless use the point 
of pressure wear not on one side but remain 
in the axis of the spindle. 


AB, 0:4; BC^ 1:5; CD, 1:4; E (the handle) the same 
length. 

The bar is made of wrought iron, of about 3 : 0 long, and its 
greatest thickness, in circumference, 0 : 6, except the shoulder. 
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The square pin, about 0 : thick, and 0 : 3 long, from the 
shoulder, enters the eye of the spindle, which it should be made 
to fit with a great degree of nicety. At the end of this pin an eye 
is made, through which an iron key is put to fasten it perfectily 
tight to the spindle. 

The wooden handle is 1 : 8 long, and, in the thickest part, 0 : 10 
in circumference. A taper hole is made through the handle, into 
which the small part of the bar enters, and is fastened by a screw 
at the end of the handle. 

About 0 : 4 from the shoulder it is bent, agreeable to the above 
sketch, which lies ready to the pressman’s hand, that he may 
catch at it to draw the handle of the bar within his reach. 

The catch for the bar is made of two pieces of beech, in ‘the 
form of a cross. The short piece A B, is 0:8^ long, and 0 ; 2 
wide, bevelled at each end, and in the centre of the side which is 
screwed against the cheek, a piece is cut out, about 0 : 2 long and 
i in. deep, to admit the other piece C D, of 0 : 10 long, tapered off 
to the end on which the bhr rests. This cross is screwed against 
the cheek, and fixed in such a position, as to retain the bar on its 
rebounding from the forme. 


Fig. 13.>-<7%e Flatten. 



The platten is made of mahogany, 1 : 7 long, AB ; 0:13 wide, 
AC, and 0 : 4 thick, C D. The face of the platten must be per- 
fectly level and smooth. Near the four comers, on the upper side. 
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foar iron books are placed, with their shanks wormed and screwed, 
uid leaning towa^s Ibe platten plate. 

In the centre of the platten the iron platten-plate is let in ^ in. 
de^. This plate is 0 : 8 long, 0 : 4 broad, and \ in. thick. In 
the middle of it an iron frame, 0 : 2 square, and ^ in. high, is 
placed to receive the stud of the circular brass platten-pan. The 
stud is made to fit nicely into the iron iiame, which keeps the pan 
firm and steady, and may be taken out with ease if required. 

In the middle of the bottom of the pan is a small steel centre 
hole in which the toe of the spincUe works. 


Fig. 14 . — Carriage and Ribs. 
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The carriage, A B, is a frame of 5 : 0 long, and 2 : 2 broad, A C, 
on which the ribs are placed. The two end-rails are each 0 : 4 
thick, and the side-rails, 0 : 2^ thick. 

Between the two side-rails, are framed into the end-rails, two 
wooden ribs, 0 : 2^ broad, and 0 : 1^ thick. They are placed at 
an equal distance from each side-rail, and the same distance 
between each other. Upon these the steel ribs are fastened. 
These ribs are made about 4 : 8 long, and 0 : 1 thick. The 
uppermost sides, on which the cramps rest, are of a convex form, 
the others perfectly flat. The two ends are flattened to about a 
i in. thick, and holes drilled for the purpose of fastening them to 
the end-rails. In the middle of the outer end of each rib, a 
small piece of iron, about a in. thick, with holes drilled in it, 
projects, which is also hailed to the wooden ribs. The inner side 
of each rib is polished, to admit the shoulder of the two first and 
two last cramps. This is a late improvement on the common 
press. It prevents the shi^mg of the coffin, and the slur on the 
work which consequently feUowed. 

The ribs must be of an equal h^ht and thickness, and lie 
exactly horizontal, in straight lines { for the smallest irregularity 
in this respect will affect the cramph, So ah to render some of 
them useless. 
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Fig. 16.— TAc Forestay. 



The fore-stay is made of four pieces of wood, mortised together 
for the purpose of supporting the end of the carriage, to which it is 
screwed by means of two-inch screws, of about 0 : 6 long, with 
nuts. Height, AB, 2:6; width, C D, 1 : 8. 
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Fig. 16 . — Spit and Wheel. 



The axis, ot spit, is a straight bar of iron, about f in. square, 
and is about 0 : 3 longer than the whole breadth of the carri^. 
The further end of it is filed to a round pin, | in. long, and | in. 
in diameter; the near end is filed away to another round pin* 
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which is 0:2^ long. At 0 : 1 j from this end is filed a square pin, 
f in. long ; and within ^ in. of the end is another round pin, with 
a screw and nut on it. 

On the square pin is fitted a winch, on which is placed the 
rounce, five inches long. 

The round ends of the spij^ are hung upon two iron sockets, 
fastened with screws on the outside of tiie two outer rails of the 
carriage. 

The wheel, or girth barrel, is made of beech, of such a length 
that it may play easily between the ribs ; and of such diameter, 
that in one revolution a length of girth may wind about equal to 
half the length contained between ^e fore-end iron of the inner 
tympan, and the inside of *t^e rail of the inner tympan. Usual 
dimensions, AB, 1:0; length of the wheel, or barrel, BC, 1 : 2 ; 
diameter of the same, 0 ; 6. ; C D, 0 : 1 1 ; ^ngth of the hand^, 0 *. 5. 


Fig. 17 . — The Plank, and. Cramps. 


Of Side. 



Near Side. 
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Fig. IS.— Back View. 



The plank of the coffin, AC, is now invariably made of maho- 
gany, *3 : 6 long, 2 : 0 wide, and 0 : 1^ thick, on which is fastened 
the cramps and the coffin. The coffin is a square frame, AB front 
view, 2 : 7 long, 2 : 0 wide, and 0 : 3 deep •, in this the stone is 
bedded. 

Upon each of the four comers of the coffin an iron plate, caUed a 
comer-iron, is let in and screwed perfectly level with the wood 
work, with return-sides about 0 : 6 long each side, | in. thick, and 
0 : 2^ broad. Upon the upper outer sides of each of these plates 
another strong iron is fastened with two or three rivets through 
each side. This iron is 4 in. deep ; the outer angles only are 
square, but the inner angles are obtuse, being sloped away from 
the inner angle, towards the fiuther end of each inner side, for the 
purpose of securing the chase with quoins. 

At the hinder end of the fran^ of the coffin, two iron joints are 
fastened, by means of an iron plate, screw and nut, to receive the 
tynipans, which have also two half- joints to match. These keep 
the tympans perfectly steady, without which it would be impoam- 
ble to keep in register. 

The back view shows the manner in which the cramps ^ fixed. 
The dimensions as in the last figure ; the distance of the cramps, 
AB,0:5; AC,0:3; DE, 1 :3. 
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Fig. 19 . — -The Gallows and Sockets. 



On iihe hind part of the plank, at 0 : 3 distant from each side, 
are nailed the sockets to receive the gallows, on which the tympana 
rest. The width .of the gallows is 2:0, its height 0 : 9. The 
sockets are 0 : 7 long, 0 : 2^ \nde, and 0 : 2^ deep. The socket 
holes are cut slanting, on which the gallows reclines. The sockets 
are screwed or nailed down ori^the plank, and may be easily moved 
backward or forward, to raise or lower the tympan, agreeable to 
the wish of the pressman. 

In the space on the plank, between the sockets, one of the girths 
is fastened on .with a thumb screw, which answers the purpose 
much better than nails, as they injure, and frequently split the 
plank. 


The Press Stone. 

Marble stones are the best ; and could the bedding of them in 
the coffin be always depended upon, they would turn out to be the 
cheapest. Purbeck, being much cheaper than marble, is now 
generally used. 

Hie stone should be of an equal thickness, about ^ in. less than 
the depth of the inside of the coffin, as the -bedding will raise it 
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the necesBary height above the sur&ce of the coffin. Its length 
and breadth must be j;' in. less than the length and breadth of the 
inside of the coffin, to admit of justifiers between the' stone and 
coffin, which are put to keep the stone steady after it is bedded. 
The face should be perfectly smooth and levdi. 


Fig. 20 .— Outer Tj/mpan. 



The outer -tympan is a square frame, both sides and one end of 
which axe made of beech, and the other end of iron. It is 2 : 0 
wide, AB, and 2 : 7 long, AC. The breadth of the end, which is 
fastened tO'tke coffin by an iron match>joint pinned on to another 
half joint, 0 : wide, and 0 : 1 deep ; the two sides run taper 
from this to the iron end, which is about the thickness of a window 
casement, and ^ in. wide. Upon ^ outer edge of this iron, about 
0 : 14 from the end of it, are made two iron half joints, to contain 
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a pin, about | in. in circumference, which, entering this half joint 
and the match-joint in the frisket, fastens it securely, and enables 
it to work easily on the tympan. 

In the middle of each side of the tympan, a mortise is made 
through, ^ in. wide, and 0 : 6 long, to receive the square shanks of 
the point screws, and to allow them to slide easily backward and 
forward. 


Fig, 21 . — The Inner Tympan. 



The inner tympan is also a square firame, 1 : 10 wide, CB, and 
2 : 6^ long, AB, the sides and one end of which are also made of 
wood, and the other end of iron. It is made so much shorter than 
the outer tympan, that the outer edge of the iron of the inner 
tympan may be within the inner edge of the iron of the outer 
fympan ; and it is made so much narrower than the inside of the 
outer tympan, that a convenient space may be allowed to paste a 
vellum between the inside of the outer tympan and the outside of 
the inner tympan. 

The two tympans are faHeiMd together by hooks fixed on the 
outer tympan, and eyes on the inner. 
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Fig. 22 . — Points and Point-screws. 

Points are made of sheet iron of different lengths, about ^ in. 
thick, and in shape as shewn in the above cut. The spur of the 
point is riveted at the small end, and projects about f in ; the top 
of it is filed away to a fine point. The large end of the point fits 
into the square shank of the point screws. These screws are made 
of iron, with a thin head, about an inch square, and a square 
shank just under the head, an inch deep and half an inch square. 
Under this shank a screw is made, with a nut and washer, which, 
when put through the outer .tympan, draws the head of the shank 
close down to the tympan, and by that means secures the point in 
its proper place on the outer tympan. 



Fig. 23. — Th€ Frisket, 



‘> s 2 
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l%e frisket is a thin iron frame, made of different sizes, vKth ' 
match-joints at one end, through which an iron pin is placed. 
About the middle of the near side of the frisket a small piece of 
iron projects, called a thumb-piece. The usual length is, AB, 
2:2^; width, AC, 1 : 9. 


Fig- 24 . — The SaU-Stodcs and Ball-Rach. 




The ball-stocks are made of dry, well-seasoned elm, and turned 
hollow, of a conical form ; their greatest diameter 0 : 5^, and their 
length 0 : 4. The handle of the stock is made of beech, 0 : 4^ 
long, and 0 : 1 in diameter. 

The racks are also made of elm and beech, the sockets of which 
are elm, and the pins beech. The sockets of the first rack, which 
is nailed on the near cheek, 2 : 9^ from the bottom, is 0 : 9 wide, 
and 0 : 4^ long ; that end of it which receives the pins is 0 : 14 
thick, the opposite end only ^ in. thick. The pins are 0 : 9 long, 
and distant from each other 0 : 3. 

Another rack, double the width, and containing four pins, is 
also fastened to the near cheek, 0 : 8 from the top. 

1 
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Pig. 25 . — The Ink Block. 



* The ink block is made of beech, the bottom of it 0 : 2, and 
the sides | in. thick ; its length 1:1, the depth 0 : 4, and width 
0:9. 

This block is fastened to the near upper rail and hind post ; and 
the left hand outer comer of it is cut away. 

A few years since a great improvement was effected by having 
the ink-block made of cast iron, for the following reason : it had 
been found necessary for the purpose of enabling the men to work 
the fine and stiff inks in cold weather, to have in each press-room 
what was denominated a moveable ink-stand ; this was a small 
square 'table, with an iron plate for the top, under which was a 
shelf to contain a lamp to warm the ink, and render it free to 
work ; this was, of course, moved to the side of each press as 
wanted, but often proved a cumbrous article in a crowded room, 
when not wanted. The iron ink-block, as a complete substitute 
for the wooden one screwed to the cheek of the press, with a little 
shelf underneath it, answered every purpose of the above-described 
apparatus ; with this additional advantage, it kept the ink cooler 
in hot weather. 
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Fig. 26 . — The Brayer and Slice. 



The brayer is also made of beech, and turned round on its sides, 
and flat on die bottom ; its length, including the handle, is about 
0 : 7, and the bottom part about 0 : 2^ in diameter. 

The slice is a small iron shovel, the broadest part about 0 : 4, 
and about | in. thick. Its length, including the handle, is about 
0 : 8 . 


Bardc and Horse. 

The bank is a deal table, 3 : 4 long, 1 : 10 wide, and 3 : 0 high. 
About 0 : 5 from the bottom, a board is placed within 0 : 2 of the 
l^gth and breadth of the bank, and fastened to the legs, which 
serves as a convenient shelf for pressmen to lay their worked-off 
heaps. 

The horse is also made of deal, 2 : 2 long, and 1 ; 8 wide, 
forming an angle of about forty-five degrees, 0:6 of the highest 
end of it rising nearly to a perpendicular. This horse receives the 
wet paper, and is placed on the bank near to the tympans. 
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PHACTICAL DIRECTIONS TO PRESSMEN, APPLICABLE TO THE 
PRESSES LAST DESCRIBED. 

Careful, ingenious, and sober pressmen stand high in the esti- 
mation of every master-printer ; and it is to be lamented that so few 
endeavour to merit that eminence. 1 shall now lay down a few direc- 
tions, which, if properly attended to, will enable the pressman to 
do credit to himself, and justice to his mnployer, and preserve that 
superiority which now so eminently distinguishes the British press. 

§ 1. Of putting up a Press , — ^This is properly the work of a 
printer’s joiner ; but a printer should know how to direct even a 
strange joiner to set up and fasten a press ready for its working. 

This knowledge every pressman should be anxious to obtain, as 
he will then be able to detect and remedy those defects which the 
common press is so liable to from untoward accidents ; 1 therefore 
recommend particularly to his attention the foregoing description 
of the parts of the common press, which will give him a thorough 
knowledge of its principles and operation. 

The joiner having set together the frame, viz. the cheeks, feet, 
cap, head, till, winter, hind-posts, ribs, carriage,. 8cc. the pressman 
directs and sees him perform as follows : 

Before the head is put into its place, the pressman rubs the 
whole tenoned ends and tenons with soap or grease, and also the 
mortises which the head slides in, and so much of the cheeks as 
the ends of the head Work against, that it may the easier work up 
and down. 

The feet must be placed upon an horizontol level floor, and the 
cheeks perpendicularly upright, the stays or braces must be 
placed so that the press may be kept in the most steady and 
stable position, in order to give a check to the force of the 
hardest pull and most violent blow the bar may give by rebound- 
ing against tlie further cheek, if by chance it slip out of the 
pressman’s hand. This consideration may direct him to place one 
brace against the end of the cap that hangs over the near cheek, 
and in a range parallel with the fore and hind side of the cap ; for 
the more a brace stands aslope to the two parallel sides, the less it 
resists a force ofiered to the end of them, viz. the near end of the 
cap, which is one main stay to the whole press. If he places 
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another brace against the hinder comer of the further end of the 
cap, it will resist the spring of the bar, when it may slip out of the 
pressman’s hand ; and placing two other braces, one against the 
netu* comer of the hind side of the cap, and the other against the 
farther comer of the fore side of the cap, the press will be Buffi> 
ciently braced up, if the room will afford convenience to place the 
further end of the braces against it. 

By convenience is meant a firm solidity to place the end of the 
braces against, be it either a stone wall, brick wall, or some prin- 
cipal post, or a girder, &c. that will not start or tremble at the 
force of a pull. The braces ought to be straight, and of substance 
strong enough proportionable to their length ; and, if possible, to 
be ^xed in such a position that they may stand in the same 
straight line with the upper surface of the cap, viz. that the 
further end of the brace neither fall lower nor rise higher than the 
upper kide of the cap. Neither ought the brace, though thus 
placed, to stand aslope or askew, that is, make unequal angles 
with the side of the cap it is fastened to, but stand square, and 
make right angles with the respective sides of the cap ; because 
in those positions the braces best resist the force of continued 
pulls. 

But though this be the strongest, firmest, and most concise 
method for bracing up a press, yet the room the press is to stand 
in will not always admit of conveniences to place the braces thus ; 
the pressman should, however, avail himself of these rules as far as 
he may be able. 

The press being thus fastened, the carriage is laid on ; and if the 
joiner perform his part well in making the wood work, it will first 
lie exactly horizontal ; if not, it must be altered where it is amiss, 
before the pressman lay the stone, and the stay of the carriage be 
fitted under the end of the ribs. 

§ 2. La^ng or bedSt^ the Stone . — ^The carriage being laid on 
the winter exactly flat and horizontal, and the coffiif placed on the 
ribsji. the pressman then lays the stone. Some bed the stone with 
bran, .otiieiB with plaster of Paris ; but, from long experience, 1 
have no hesitation in saying that brown paper answers the purpose 
much better; and such a quantity of it should be laid in the 
^ioflln as will raise the stone a double pica above the suifiuie o£ the 
coffin, which will be reduced by the first pull to a idea, and in a 
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short time will leave the projection about a bijevier, which it onght 
always to preserve. 

When a stone is laid on brown paper, bran, or plastw of Paris, 
the pressmen sling the stone in two strong cords ; then bring it as 
nearly as they can into an horizontal position, and with great care 
and caution let it down in such a manner into the coffin as that 
the whole bottom of the stone touch the bedding at once ; lest by 
an uneven lowering of the stone the bedding be disturbed. Having 
laid the stone down, they drop a small quantity of water about the 
middle of the face of it, to try whether it lie truly horizontal, which 
they ascertain by the standing of the water ; if it have an inclina- 
tion to one side more than another, the declivity is on that ride, 
and the stone must be re-laid. 

§ 3. Setting the Rounce.— This, when properly , done, saves 
labour and facilitates the work. The girths should be nailed on 
the barrel of the rounce ; when the press is run out, the near girth 
will be half a turn round the barrel ; the off girth will be about 
three turns round it. Every press should have screws for the 
purpose of fastening the girths, one fixed on the coffin-plank 
behind, and another at the head of the coffin ; these are screwed 
and unscrewed with ease, which enables the pressman to fix the 
rounce in its proper position with very little trouble.’ Nmling the 
girths on the plank and coffin injures both, and they frequently 
give way, occasioning much trouble and loss of time. The rounce 
should be set in such a position, that the fore-end of the tympan 
will just lie down and rise free, without touching tiie fore-edge of 
the platten. 

§ 4. Hanging the Flatten.— A. heavy forme is laid on the press, 
with two broad-cloth blankets and two sheets of paper on it ; or, 
which will answer the same purpose, a quire of demy paper : it is 
then run in, and the platten placed on the head of the coffin, 
hanging down, in order to let the point of the spindle clear the top 
of the pan, ft allow it to firil into the plug destined to recrive it. 
The platten should lay on the forme, in the' centre of the press, 
parallel with the foresides of the cheeks, which slmuld be adjusted 
with a great degree of nicety. The' pressman then pulls tite 
spindle hard down upon the platten, and sets the edges of a paper- 
board between the bar and the further cheek of the press, ’ to keep 
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the W fram staitiiig back, or secures it by fastening it well with 
a rope to the near cheek. 

Having provided cord, he makes a noose at one end, and puts it 
oyer one of the hodts of the platten, lashing the cord also upon the 
hose-hook, immediately opposite, and again upon the platten-hook 
with as much force as possible, and so on till there remain about 
two feet of the cord ; then be begins to wind round these lashings, 
to draw them dose together, and fastens them with two or three 
hard knots. In the same manner, and at the same time, another 
person should tie up the opposite diagonal corner of the platten, 
usii^ equal strength in order to prevent any comer from rising up 
or hanging down. 

§ 6. Justifying the Head . — Justifying or scaleboarding the head 
is, to put into the mortises in the cheeks between the upper sides 
of the tenons of the head, and the upper sides of the mortises 
in the cheeks, an equal quantity as to thickness of scaleboards, 
that when the pressman pulls, the tenons of the head shall have 
an equal horizontal level cheek. , 

In justifying the head, the pull is to be made long or short, 
which is done by putting in or taking out the scaleboard. A 
heavy forme will require the whole strength of the pressman in 
order to bring off a clear and perfect impression. The height of 
the bar is generally made to lie at the command of a reasonably 
tall or short man. 

A long or a soaking pull is when the forme feels the force of the 
spindle by degrees, till the bar comes almost to the near cheek of 
the press ; and this is also called a soft pull, because it comes 
down in a soft, ^soaking, and easy manner; and, on the contrary, 
the short pull is called a hard pull, because it is suddenly per- 
formed. 

The pull should be gradual and elastic, which is accomplished 
by always bringing the bar of a new press, for the first three 
‘months, down to the near cheek ; and no press caiA)e considered 
as prcqierly worked down, unless this plan be followed. During 
the time the press is working down, the head and winter will 
requiretan additional scaleboard now and then, which addition will 
be regulated by observing whether the pull produces an adequate 
imiHcession. The head should never be screwed up tighter than 
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can be accomplished with the finger and thumb, in order to pre- 
serve in the scaleboard a proper elasticity. 

When the pressman justifies the head, he unscrews the nuts of 
the head-screws, or long bolts, that the we%ht of the head may 
draw it down, to make room for the justifiers of the mortises in 
tbs cheeks ; and when he has put in as many as he thinks neces- 
sary, he screws up the head again. He tiien lays down the 
tympan on the forme, and runs in the canine under the platten, 
and pulls upon it, while his companion screws up the head, as 
before observed, with his finger and thumb. 

The ribs, the tympan-Joints, the frisket-joints, the garters, both 
ends of the rounce-spindle, the nut and spindle, and the toe of the 
spindle, are .all to be well oiled, that they may perform their 
several offices the easier and lighter, both over and under hand. 

§ 6. Covering the Tynans . — ^The tympans are covered with 
vellum, forrels, or parchment. The skins should be of an equal 
thidcness,and about 0 : 2^ wider,and 0 : 3 longer than the tympans. 

Tympana have been •sometimes covered with muslin, which, on 
account of its evennesd, would answer the purpose ; but it is so 
apt to stretch that the tympans become slack in a short time, and 
bag (as it is termed), which occasions a slur.on the work. 

Having provided some stiff paste, the pressman lays so much of 
it on the edges of the skin as will cover the tympan, which is also 
well pasted. He then lays the skin on the tympan, and draws it, 
regularly, as tight as possible, on all sides. That part of the skin 
that comes on the grooves of the tympan which receive the point- 
screws, is cut and wrapt round the inside edge of the groove, 
which admit a free passage for the screws. After having fastened 
tlie skin on the sides of the tympan, he draws it towards the joints 
which receive the frisket, and with a knife cuts across these joints 
to let them through the skin; he then puts the frisket pins throt^h 
the same, and makes that end of the tympan fast. He next pro- 
ceeds to the lower joints, and brings the skin as t^ht as he can 
round that part of the tympan. The point-screws and duck’s-bill 
are then put on, which prevent the skin from starting. 

The inner tympan is covered in the same manner, and in order 
to prevent its warping, a stick or a piece of fumituie is placed in 
the centre of it, till it be perfectly dry. 
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Th^ skins are put on either wet or dry ; if dry, they should be 
afiterwurds wdl wetted, which makes them give for the moment ; 
they are then (btawn as tight as possible. As they dry, they 
contract, and are by this means rendered much tighter than they 
would be if put on wet. 

' § 7. The Blattketsj^The next matter of importance towards 
obtaining good press-work is, the substance which is fixed in the 
tympans to intervene between the type and the platten, in order, 
when the; power is applied, to cause an impression into the sub- 
stance of the paper. . Whatever is used for this purpose it is now 
become technically correct to denominate The Blankets. For this 
purpose there has been generally used a kind of blanket, manufac- 
tured for the purpose, of a more even fibre than ordinary blanketing, 
free from knots, and having a very fine surfime, or pile : and to 
vary the impression as different kinds of work might require, very 
thin, or Welsh flannel, kerseymeres, or fine broad-cloth were used. 
These are varied by the judgment of the. master or pressman, 
according to the type, paper, ink, 8cc. with which he works : thus 
for very close or heavy formes, small type, he must select the softest 
woollen blanket ; for larger type and lighter work he must select 
the finer, flannel, or cbth blanket, and for yet larger type and more 
open work, he must continue the change to a single kerseymere. 
Again, a discretion will be required, according to the state or wear 
of the type— :the newer the letter and sharper the ceiiphs, the 
finer may be the work, the stronger the ink, and the harder •the 
impression ; while, on the contrary, in order to make type which 
has been worn appear toeU up to paper, additional softness must be 
given. The kind ,of press, also, at which the work is to be done 
requires, to be treated with, a due degree of discrimination. A 
joioor's press, with wood platten, usually requires a soft or soaking 
pull, and the blankets must be. increased' accordingly : a Stanhope, 
or other iron press, will work, best with as little in the tympans as 
possible* In feet, nothing but observation, experience, and good 
meohanioal, common sense can guide the judgment of the press- 
man in <this most material pmnt ot makir^ ready. By the vaiions 
changes and comlnnations of his blankets, adding a soft to a hard, 
or a hard to a soft one ; reversing them in regard to the one or the 
oth^ falling next the type ; %^ing a sheet of paper, or glazed 
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paper, b^ween, or under, or orer, he must, with necessary judg- 
ment and patience, regulate his pull according to die Tarious 
combinations of circumstances which may attend his work. 

The introduction of a power-wo^e doth, or blanketing, al pecu- 
liarly fine, close, and even texture, wove by the power of machinery, 
by William Whitehead, and Co., of Oakview Mills, Saddleworth, 
near Manchester, has furnished a material of great advantage to 
press-work, both letter-press and copper-plate. 

The texture of this fabric is of the most even nature that perhaps 
can possibly be acquired ; the great power of the machinery laying 
the warp and weft in a far superior manner to any thing witlun the 
power of the human hand alone. The weft is formed of pickings of 
the wool best adapted to give a peculiarly soft yet elastic pressure, 
so as to bring off the most equal impression from the face of the 
type, or lines of the engraving. To suit every possible purpose it is 
made of various degrees of fineness. 1 think about four varieties a 
necessary assortment. . These I number in progression ; thus 

• 

No. 1, the finest that can be' required, cut to suit a 

demy and royal forme, weighs about . . 3 oz. 

3 . . . . . . .•• . 6 ^ 

3 6 

4 . . . .' . . . ' . 7 . 

This anangement serves with sufficient precision for every de- 
scription of press-work ; and,' although costing something more 
than the common blanketing and flannel, is yet much within the 
price of broad-cloth and kerseymere. The width is twenty-seven 
inches, and price 6s. 6d. to 8s. per yard. It is now supplied by 
the agency of Messrs. Smiths and Son, 237, Southwark. What 
I'have designated as my No. 1, is their No. 8, 2 isthehr 5,-3is 
their 3, and 4 is their 4. 

§ 8. ready a Forme.*— A careful pressman will take 

care, befbre he lays a forme on the press, to wipe the press-stone 
perfectly clean ; for if any (however small) hard particle be on it, 
the letter that lies on that matter will, with pullhig, quickly rise, 

* Much of tluB section equally applies to any kind or constmotionof press 
—I must leave to the reader the dncriaiination of what exdndrdy relates to 
either one press or the other. 
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and not only maltp- a slavnger impression than the rest of the , 
forme, but in all probability canse a dent in the platten, and bear 
oiff the adjacoit letters. He will also carefully examine whether 
the back-side of the forme be dean, befi>re he attend to the register, 
or otherwise make ready his forme. The forme should be laid 
under the centre of the platten. 

He next lays die tympans down upon the forme, and places the 
blankets ; then putting in the inner lympan, he fastens it with the 
hooks and button for that purpose, which senre to keep it from 
springing upwards. He afterwards folds a sheet of the paper he 
is about to work, in quarto, and lays the short crease oyer the 
middle of the grooves of the short cross, if it lie in the middle of 
the forme ; for in twelves it does not, and then he folds the paper 
accordingly, the long crease of it upon the middle of the long 
cross. Having wetted his tympan, which is done in different 
degrees for dose, heavy works, but little or none for very light, 
open works, he toms it down upon the paper, and running in the 
carriage, pulls that sheet, which, with the wet tympan and the 
force of the pull causes it to stick ; end tumii^ up the tympan 
again, he examines if the sheet be laid even ; if it has not been 
laid even on the forme, it is better to re-lay it, and pull it again ; 
for it is of considerable importance that it should be put on per- 
fectly even. This sheet is called the tympan-sheet, and is placed 
there as a standing mark to lay all the other sheets exactly even 
upon, while he works the white-paper. 

Havii^ laid on the tympan-sheet, he chooses his points ; for 
large paper, short-shanked points, and for small paper, long- 
shanked points, '-and others in proportion to the intermediate sizes 
of paper ; for his points ought to be so placed that they may prick 
the pointdioles within the grasp of the hollow between his right- 
hand thumb and fore-finger; that, when he works the reiteration, 
he may the better manage and point the sheet when laying it on 
fibe tympan. 

Nor wfil he place his points too near the edge of the paper ; 
because, in woiking the idteratimi, he would be forced to cany 
his fqrthermost point-hole the fiirther ficom him, which in a long 
nipober is a loss of 'time : the less distance, also, there is between 
the c^ and near pmnbhole, the more time is saved; because he 
must draw his body so much the, further back, to place that hole 
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•on ita point ; he, therefore, places the near point farther into the 
paper than the off-point, if it be foho, quarto, or octavo ; but to 
twelves, equally distant from both edges of the paper. 

By placing the points unequally the edges of the paper, 
as in folios, quartos, and octavos, as aforesaid, he also secures 
himself the more from the danger of a turned heap when he works 
the reiteration ; because, without very much altering the quoins, 
he will not be able to make re^ster, and the accident will be at 
once detected ; and pressmen, especially if they work upon the 
same sort of work, seldom or never remove the quoins on the fur- 
ther side of the carriage, nor on the right-hand end of the carriage, 
but let them lie as gauges for the next forme; for by thrusting the 
chase close against these quoins, the register is almost, if not 
quite, made ; the compositor having been supposed to have chosen 
chases exactly of an equal size, and made equal whites between 
the crosses, 8ic. ; this is one great advantage of cast-iron chases, 
from the same pattern.* 

Having chosen his poiifts, he places them so that they may both 
stand in a straight line, parallel with the top and bottom sides of 
the tympan. He then lays the tympan down upon the forme, 
holding the frisket-end of it in his left hand; about an inch or 
an inch and a half above the face of the letter, and sinks his body 
downwards till he can see between the forme and tympan ; and 
with the ball of the middle finger of his right hand presses gently 
upon the tympan over the point-ends of each point successively, to< 
see if the points fall in or near the middle of the grooves in the 
short cross. If they fall exactly in the middle of those grooves, 
the forme lies exactly between the middle of both the ends ; if 
they fall not exactly in the middle, he moves the forme between 
the ends of the carriage till they do, and then quoins up both ends 
of the chase. * 

Under this phrase, of making ready the forme, are comprehended 
many other operations : for, 1, The firisket must be covmed with 
brown or stiff paper, by means of paste, and cut ; to perform which 
the pressman fits the match-joints of the frisket into the match- 
joints of the tympan, and pins them in vrith' the firisket-pins, <» 
screws them up, if working on centres ; and having beaten the 
forme, turns down the frisket and tympan on the forme, and pulls 
on the covered frisket. Then he runs out the carriage, takes up 
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the tympan and frisket together off the forme, and lays them on# 
the gallows ; then draws the frisket-jMns, or pivots, out again, and 
takes off the frisket, uid laying it flat on his hank, with the point 
of a sharp knife cuts through the frisket about all the sides of each 
page, allowing to eacl^ he thus cuts out of the frisket about a 
nonpareil margin on all the sides of the out pages ; then he pins 
or screws his frisket again on the tympan, as before. 

2. He then sees that the forme be properly locked up. 

3. That no letters or spaces lie in the white lines of the forme ; 
which may happen if the compositor have made any corrections 
since the forme was laid on the press. 

' 4. If any wood-cuts be in the forme, that they be exactly letter 
high ; if not, for it seldom happens that they are, he must make 
them BO. If they are too low, he underlays thm ; but examines 
first how much they are too low, by laying one or mote cards or 
scaleboaids- upon the foce of the woodcut, and, by means of a 
straight edge, or feeling with the fingers of* his right hand if the 
intended underlay he exactly even with the face of the letter. If 
it be not, he tries thicker or thinner undeilays till he has xnade it 
on a level. 

Having evened His underlay, he unlocks the quarter it is in, 
takes the wood-cut out of the forme, and fitting a scaleboatd, or 
card, or what he judges requisite, to the bottom of it, places it 
thus raised in the forme. Not trusting to his judgment altogether 
for the thickness of ,the underlay, he locks up the forme again, 
pulls a waste sheet upon it to sink it as low as it will go, and then 
observes if it be a proper height ; thus adding or taking away till 
it produces a clear and perfect impression. If the wood-cut be 
too hi^, it must be planed lower at the bottom ; or he may intro- 
duce a few sheets of paper in the tympans, and cut away the part 
that bears on the wood-cut, until he gets it even. 

- 6. If a white page or pa^ happen in a forme, and he use a new- 
madii firisket, he does not cut out that p^ ; but if he work with 
an old frisket, and that page ia already cut out, he pastes on a 
psecU of paper to cover the white page in the forme, that it may 
not black. Those pages adjacent to a white page will come off 
luoder than any other in the forme ; to prevent which, the press- 
man fits a bearer on the firisket. Bearers are generally made of 
great-piimer or double-pica replete, which, when laid on the forme, 
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will be about a thin lead higher than the letter. They are cut 
about an inch long, and then pasted, and laid on the furniture of 
the forme with the pasted side upwards ; the frisket and tympan 
are then laid down upon the forme, and an impression made, which 
will cause the bearer to stick on the frisket. Cork bearers are 
frequently used, which, from their elasticity, in many cases are 
very useful, or paper bearers, by rolling up and pasting pieces of 
wrapper. 

6. He examines whether the frisket bites ; that is, whether it 
keep off the impression from any part of the pages ; if it does, he 
cuts away so much, and about a nonpareil more, off the frisket 
where this happens. 

7. He examines if the beards of the letter print at the feet of the 
pages ; if they do, he considers whether the too short or too far 
running in of the carnage causes it ; or whether it be only the 
beard of a short page that comes off ; if the last be the cause, he 
remedies it by a bearer. , 

8. If the carriage be run in^ short, and the feet of the pages 
stand towards the platten, the hind-side of the platten will press 
strong upon the feet of those pages ; and if the carriage be run in 
too far, the feet of the pages that stand towards the hinder rail of 
the tympan will most feel the force of the platten ; and according 
to a greater or less proportion of that force, and to the softness or 
yielding of the paper, tympan, and blankets, and all other springs 
in the press, the feet of the pages and beard of the letter will more 
or less print hard. In this case he runs the carriage under the 
platten, till the further edge of the platten just covers the feet of 
those pages, and with a piece of chalk makes a stroke over the 
plank of the near side of the carriage behind, and the upper side 
of the rail of the ribs ; then he runs in the carriage again, till the 
foreside of the platten just covers the feet of the pages next the 
hind rail of the tympan, and makes another mark with chalk on 
the rail of the ribs, to join with the mark he first made on the 
plank of the carriage. He now rtins out the carriage, and lays the 
tympan down' on the forme ; then runs in the carriage again till he 
joins the mark or line he made first on the plank and rail of the 
ribs, and makes a mark with chalk on the further rail of the 
tympan to range with the fore-side of the platten. This mark 
on the tympan shows him how far he must run the carriage in 

Q T 
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agsiiist the fore-edge of the platten, ibr the first pull.* Then he 
runs in the carriage fiirther, till he joins the same mark, or line, 
on the plank, to the second mark he made on the rail of the ribs, 
and makes another on the further nul of the t 3 rmpan to range with 
the fore-side of the platten, for the mark to which he is to run the 
earriage in against the fore-edge of the platten, for his second pull. 

9. f He examines if the catch of the bar will hold it when the 
spindle makes a small spring, viz. when the bar flies but a little 
way back from the pressure of the forme ; if it will not, he knocks 
up the catch higher, and then turns the screw on the shank, and 
consequently the catch close and firm against the cheek of the 
press. But if the catch stand too high, so that it will not without 
a great spring (viz. when the bar is pulled hard from the further 
cheek) fly up ; he then knocks upon the top of it, to sink it lower; 
and, when it is well fitted, screws it up again as before. If the 
catch stand too low, it will not hold the bar, which will come down 
when he is at work ; for if, as it often happens, he lets the bar fly 
back harder than ordinary, or if it ••slip out of his hand, it will 
knock hard against the cheek, and spring back t^in. If the 
catch of the bar stand but a little too high, the violence of the 
bar’s flying back to make it stick on the catch, will soon loosen 
the square of the bar in the eye of the spindle, and indeed subject 
the whole press to an unstable condition. 

10. :|;He considers whether the catch of the frisket stands either 
too forward or too backward. It may stand too forward, though, 
when it is leisurely turned up, it stays the fnsket ; because, when 
the pressman is proceeding in his work, though he generally 
throws the' frisket quick up, with an accustomed, and, as he 
intends, equal strength ; yet, if his guess at strength in throwing 
it up varies^ and it comes, though but a little, harder up, the catch 
will make the frisket return ; and though,i^as it sometimes happens, 
a solid waU serves to do the ofiice of a stay for the fnsket, yet 
with. a little too hard throwing it up, the frisket itself will so 
.shake and tremble from end to tod, that before it recovers rest, 
its own reverberatory motion will cause it to fall down again. 

* lliiB, and similar passages, the reader will at once p^ceivc to apply only 
to the two-pull presses. 

I* TUs section applies wholly to the joiner’s press. 

I TIds sectitm t^pHes to every press. 
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If the catch stand too backward, then, after he has given the 
frisket a touch to bring it down, it will be too long before it will 
follow, and retard the progress of the work, and not unfrequently 
cause the sheet to slip out of its proper place ; he therefore places 
the catch so that the frisket may stand a little beyond a perpen- 
dicular backwards, that with a near-guessed strength in the 
tossing it up it may just stand, and not come back ; for then with 
a small touch behind, it will again quickly come down upon the 
tympan. 

11. He fits the gallows so that the tympan may stand as much 
towards an upright as he can ; because it is the sooner let down 
upon the forme and lifted up again. But yet he will not place it 
so upright as to prevent the white sheets of paper from lying 
secure on the tympan ; and for reiteration sheets, their lying upon 
the points secures them. 

12. He considers the situation of the foot-step, and he places it 
so as may best suit with his own stature ; for a tall man may allow 
the foot-step to stand furtheroflf and lower than a short one, be- 
cause his legs reach further Under the carriage, and he can tread 
hard to add strength to his pull, when a short man must strain his 
legs to feel the fix)t-step, and consequently diminish the force of 
his pull. 

13. Few pressmen will set the range of the paper bank to stand 
at right angles with the plank of the carriage ; but they draw the 
further end of the paper bank so as that the near side may make 
an angle of about seventy-five degrees, more or less, with the near 
side of the carriage. The reason is, if the near side of the paper 
bank stand at right angles with the near side of the carriage, he 
must carry his hand further when he lays or casts the sheets, which 
would occasion delay : besides, his companion has a nearer access 
to it, to look over the heap, which he frequently ought to do, to see 
the colour of the work. 

14. The pressman brings his heap, and sets it on the horse, on 
the near end of the paper bank, as near the tympan as he can, yet 
not to touch it, and places an end of the heap towards him. He 
then takes the uppermost, or outside sheet, dnd lays it on the 
bank ; and taking three, or four, or five quires off his heap, he 
shakes them at each end, to loosen the sheets, that with pressing 
stick close together; and not finding them loose enough, he shakes 

2 T 2 
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them long-ways and side-ways, to and fro, till he finds he has 
sufficiently loosened or hollowed the heap. Then with the nail of 
his right-hand thumb, he draws or slides forward the upper sheet, 
and two or three more commonly follow gradually with it, over the 
hither edge of the heap, to prepare those sheets ready for laying 
on the tympan. 

I 9. Rubbing out Ink .* — Before the pressman goes to work, he 
rubs out his ink. If it has lain long on the ink-block, since it was 
last rubbed out, the surface of it is generally dried and hardened 
into a film or skin,' for which reason he carefully takes this film 
quite off, before he disturbs the body of the ink ; for should any, 
though ever so little of it, mingle with the ink, when the ball 
happens to take up the little particles of film, and delivers them 
again upon the face of the letter, they produce picks, print black, 
and deface the work ; and if they get between the face of two or 
more letters, or the hollows of them, they will obliterate all they 
cover ; and if they be pulled upon, and the pressman not careful 
to overlook his work, they may nun through the whole heap. 
Having carefully skinned off the film, he brings forward a small 
quantity of ink near the edge of tlie block, which he rubs well with 
the brayer. Care should be observed not to bray out much at 
a time, for if this be done it will be impossible to preserve any 
degree of uniformity in taking ink. 

§ 10. Cy Beating, or Rolling . — ^The application of the ink is so 
important a part of a pressman’s business, that, if not properly done, 
every other operation becomes almost useless. A careful beater, or 
roller, will never be found to take much ink at one time ; but keep 
brayed out in the front of the ink block, or stage, a small quan- 
tity, that he may be certain of never receiving more than is neces- 
sary. The great art is, to preserve a uniformity of colour, which is 
easily performed by paying a proper attention to the taking of ink ; 
this done regularly, and the form well gone over, the man may 
then be said to have done his duty. 

All pressmen do not beat alike, but the method generally fol- 
lowed by good workmen is, the moment the tympans are lifted up, 
to lay the balls on the left-hand near comer of the forme, that he 
may the more readily carry them to the near right-hand comer, 

* These directions must' be applied according to circumstaaces of using 
balls or rollers. 
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while his companion is casting the sheet on the bank ; if this 
opportunity be lost, it occasions delay, and in all probability leaves 
that corner untouched by the ball, and makes what is technically 
termed a friar. 

In beating over the forme the elbows should be kept rather 
inward, and the ball-stock handle inclining outward, in order that 
the balls may be perfectly upright ; it will also enable him to go 
over the comer before mentioned with greater ease and certainty. 
This plan, if strictly followed, is unquestionably the most expedi- 
tious, as well as the least liable to defects, if common attention be 
observed by the beater. He begins, as already observed, at the 
right-hand near corner, and goes up that side of the forme and 
returns, and leaves off at the left-hand near corner, taking care to 
make the forme feel the force of the balls, by beating hard and 
close. In the operation of beating, the balls should be constantly 
turning round in the hands, as it keeps them in their proper shape, 
and thereby renders them more safe and pleasant to work with. 

The balls should not go iocf far over the forme, for they are liable 
to gather dust, and consequently throw picks on the forme, which 
are not easily got rid of. These picks, and every other defect, it 
is the business of the beater to look carefully after,’ and to endea- 
vour to mend and prevent. His companion can also, when taking 
off the sheets, give a slight glance over them ; but the uniformity 
of the work will depend principally upon the beater. He wil^ 
point out to the puller any defects in laying the sheets on the 
tympan, or if he neglects to pull down the work with the force it 
requires. 

Having thus gone twice upwards and downwards with the balls, 
beating close and strong, the forme may then be considered suffi- 
ciently beaten ; but if he beat the first sheet of a fresh forme, or 
after a forme has been lately washed and consequently damp, or 
makes a proof, he goes three, four, or five times upwards and 
downwards, for the letter will not take the ink without several 
beatings. 

The application of the rollers will be guided by similar prin- 
ciples: Having, either by turning the iron cylinder, working 
against the edge of the ink-trough, or by passing the brayer con- 
veying the ink along the elevated part of the ink-table, obtained a 
line of ink, the workman transfers so* much as he deems necessary 
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to the roller ; and then, .by repeatedly working it on the table, 
distribatea Ihe ink perfectly equal over the whole surface. At the 
moment the puller throws up the tympana, he mores the roller 
from off the table to the forme ; and passing it 6om the near to 
the off side, and back again, replaces it on the table, and either 
repeats the operation of taking ink, or pays the necessary atten- 
tion, at intervals, to the work on Ibe bank. • 

§ 11. Of Putting . — The puller lays on sheets, lays down the 
frisket and tympans, runs in and out the carriage, takes up the 
tympans and frisket, takes off the sheet, and lays it on the heap. 
All these operations are comprehended in the term pulling ; and 
as in pulling, so in beating or rolling; for though the companion 
brays out the ink and distributes it, takes it from the cylinder, 
&c. and distributes it on the rollers, peruses the heap, &o. yet 
these operations are included in the general terms of beating or 
rolling. 

To take a sheet off the heap, the pulla* places hie body almost 
straight before the near side of the tympan ; but nimbly twists 
the upper part of his body a little backwards towards the heap, the 
better to see that he takes but one sheet off, which he loosens from 
the rest of the heap by drawing the back of the nail of his right 
thumb quickly over the bottom part of the heap (but in the reite- 
ration, care should be observed to draw the thumb on the margin, 
or between the gutters, that the sheet may not smear or set off) 
and, receiving the near end of the sheet with his left-hand fingers 
and thumb, catches it with his right hand about two inches 
within the further edge of the sheet, near the upper comer, and 
about the length of his thumb below the near edge of the sheet, 
and brings it swiftly to the tympan, and at the same time twists 
his body again before the tympan, only moving his right foot a 
little from its first station forwards under the coffin-plank, or the 
table ; and as the sheet is coming to the tympan (suppose it to be 
white-paper) he nimbly disposes the fingers of his right hand under 
Ae further edge of the sheet near the upper comer ; and having 
the sheet thus in both his hands, lays the further side and two 
extreme comers of the sheet down even upon the further side and 
extreme further comers of the tympan sheet; but He is careful 
the upper comer of the sheet be first laid even upon the upper 
comer of the tympan sheet, that he may the sooner disengage his 
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right hand. If, however, by a quick glance of his eye, he 
perceives the sides of the sheet lie uneven on the ^gniipan sheet, 
with his left hand at the bottom comer of the sheet, he either 
draws it backwards, or pulls it forwards, as the sheet may lie 
higher or lower on the near comers of the tympan sheet, while his 
right hand, being disengaged, is removed to the back of the ear of 
the fnsket, anA with it gives it a light touch to bring it down upon 
the tympan, laying, at the same moment the tympan on the forme. 
He then, with his left hand, grasps the rounce, and wiUi a 
moderate strength quickly gives its winch about one turn round;* 
but to r^ulate his running-in, he first makes a mark, as before 
observed, on the further rail of the tympan, to which mark he runs 
the carriage in, till he brings the mark in a range with the fore 
edge of the platten ; and as it is running in, skips his hand to 
within an inch or two of the end of the bar, and then gently leans 
his body back, that his arm, as he pulls the bar towards him, may 
keep a straight posture ; .because in a pull it has then the greatest 
strength. He now puts his«ight foot upon the footstep, while his 
left hand holds fast by the rounce ; as*well to rest on the footstep 
and rounce, as to enable him to make a stronger pull ; which will 
prove longer or shorter according to the strength .put to it. Then 
diseng^ng his right hand again from the handle of the bar, he 
slips it to the bow of the bar, before the handle rebounds quite 
back to the cheek of the press ; for should the bar by its forcible 
spring knock hard against the cheek of the press, it might not only 
shake some of its parts out of order, but subject the whole machine 
to injury ; besides, the further the bar flies back, the more he is 
retarded in recovering it again. But yet he must let the bar fly 
so far back, as that the platten may clear the tympan ; lest, when 
he runs in for his second pull, the face of the platten rub upon 
the tympan, and force the sheet upon the face of the letter, which 
slurs or doubles the impression, and destroys the sheet. 

Having made the first pull, and the rounce still in his left hand, 
he turns it round again, till the carriage runs in so far as that the 
second mark of the rail of the tympan comes in a range with the 
further edge of the platten, as before, and then pulls his second 
pull, as he did his first, and slips his right hand again pff the 

* The dcacription of this complicated motion, applies wholly to the two-pull 
presses. 
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handle of the bar to the bow, guiding the bar expeditiously to its 
catch ; and jpst as he has pulled his second pull, he gives a quick 
and strong pressure upon the rounce, to turn it back, and run the 
carriage out again : as soon as he has given this pressure, he dis- 
engages his left hand from the rounce, and claps the fingers of it 
towards the bottom of the tympan, to assist the right hand in 
lifting it up, and also to be ready to catch the bottdha of the sheet 
when the frisket rises, which he conveys quick and gently to the 
catch ; and . while it is going up, he slips the thumb of his left 
hand under the near lower comer of the sheet, which, with the 
assistance of his two fore-fingers, he raises, and by so doing allows 
the right hand also to grasp it at the top, in the same manner, 
which lifts the sheet carefully and expeditiously off the points, and 
nimbly twisting about his body towards the paper bank, carries 
the sheet over the heap of white-paper to the bank, and lays it 
down upon a waste sheet or wrapper, put there for that purpose ; 
but while it is coming over the white-paper heap, though he has 
the sheet between both his fore-fingers' and thumbs, yet he holds it 
so loosely, that it may move between them as on two centres, as 
his body twists about from the side of the tympan towards the side 
of the paper bank. 

Thus, both the pressman’s hands at the same time are alternately 
engaged in different operations; for while his right hand is 
employed in one action, his left is busy about another ; and these 
exercises are so suddenly varied, that they seem to slide into one 
another’s position, beginning when the former is but half per- 
formed. 

*Having thus pulled a sheet, and laid it down, he turns his 
body towards the tympan again , and, as he is turning, gives the 
next -sheet on the white-paper heap a touch with the back of the 
nail of his right thumb, as before, to draw it a little over the 
hither edge of the heap, and lays it on the tympans, &c. as he did 
the first ; and so successively every sheet, till the whole heap of 
white-paper be worked off. 

As he comes to a token sheet, he undoubles it, and smooths out 
the crease with the'back of the nails of his right hand, that the 
ftice of the letter may print upon smooth paper. And being 

* The description now becomes general for all presses. 
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printed off, he folds it again, as before, for a token sheet when he 
works the re-iteratioh. ^ 

Having worked off the white-paper of twelves, he places his 
right hand under the heap, and his left hand supporting tiie end 
near him, turns it over on the horse, with the printed side down- 
wards : if octavo, he places his left hand under the heap, sup- 
porting th^ outside near end with his right hriind, and turns it 
one end over the other ; all turning of the paper for re-iteration is 
regulated by this principle, and called by the pressmen twelves- 
ways, or octavo-ways. In performing this operation, he takes from 
the heap so much at once as he can well govern, without 
disordering the evenness of the sides of the paper, viz. a token or 
more, and lays that upon the horse ; then takes another lift, and 
so successively, till he has turned the whole. 

Having turned the heap, he proceeds to make register, which 
he does by laying one of the sheets just printed on one side, upon 
the tympan sheet, for ja register sheet, and a waste sheet over that 
to keep it clean from any filth the face of the letter may have 
imprinted upon it, and pulls these two sheets. Then he runs out 
the carriage or table, lifts up the tympan, and takes off the two 
sheets, laying the waste sheet by ; but turns the other side of the 
register sheet, to try how the impression of the sides of all the 
pages agrees, and lies upon the impression in the first-pulled side. 
If he finds they agree perfectly well, register is made. But if the 
impression of the last-pulled side of the register sheet stand not 
even with the impression of the first-pulled side, either the whole 
length of the sheet or part, he observes how much it stands 
uneven ; then he loosens the quoin or quoins on the further side of 
the coffin, and removes them backwards till they stand the proper 
distance off the sides of their respective comers ; then knocks up 
one or both the opposite quoins, till he has removed the chase, and 
in consequence has forced the opened quoin or quoins close against 
their comers. Or if the impression of the last-pulled side stand 
within the impression of the first-pulled side, he observes how 
much also, and loosening the hither quoin or quoins, and knocking 
up the opposite as before, makes register for the sides of the sheet. 

He next observes how the register of the head and foot agree ; 
and if he find they agree on both sides the short cross, he has good 
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registw, supposing the compositor to have performed his office, by 
making all his pages of an equal length, 8cc. 

If the impression of the last-pulled sheet lie without the impres- 
sion of the first-pulled sheet, towards the upper or lower end of the 
tympan, he opens the quoins at the respective end, and knocks up 
the opposite till he has made register; to try which, he pulls 
another clean register sheet as before, and if he find register agree 
on all sides of the forme, the task is performed ; if not, he alters it 
till it does. 

But it sometimes happens that the compositor has not made the 
white exactly equal between all the sides of the crosses ; in this 
case, altering the quoins will not make good register; the pressman 
therefore observes which side has too much or too little white, and, 
unlocking the forme, takes out or puts in such a number of scale- 
boaids as he thinks will make good register, which he tries by 
p ulling a sheet, and if it be necessary, alters it again, till he has 
pulled a sheet with good register. 

Having made register, he proceeds to work it off ; but he some- 
what varies his posture in laying on the sheet ; for, as before, 
when he worked white-paper, he caught the sheet by the upper 
farther comw with his right hand, he now, having taken up the 
sheet, catches it as near the further side of the farther point hole 
as he cm, with the ball of his right;-hand thumb above the sheet, 
and the ball of his fore finger under the sheet, the readier to lay the 
point hole over its respective point ; which having done, he slips 
his body a litffe backwards, and both his hands with it, his right 
hand towards the near point hole, with the back of the nails of his 
fingm to draw or stroke it over the point ; and the fingers of his 
left hand, as they come from the farther comer, nimbly slipping 
along the bottom edge of the sheet, till they come to the hither 
comer ; and then with his fore-finger and thumb lays hold of it, in 
order to guide the point hole on that point also ; then pulls that 
sheet* as before, as he' did the white-paper, and so successively all 
the rest of the reitoration. The t(k.en sheets, as he meets with 
them,'he does not fold down again, as he did the white-paper. 

I 12. Tie X«e-2Votfgii.— The fonne being wmked off, it 
becomes the pressman’s duty to wash it clean and fred from every 
particle of ink* not only for the cleanly working and well standing 
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of the letter in the subsequent composing, but to save his own time 
in m n.lcing ready when the same letter gets to press again ; for if a 
pressman is at all remiss in this duty, either after working his 
formes, or pulling proofs, he will be at last obliged to do it, and 
wait the drying of the forme, before he can go on with his work in 
a fit and proper manner. Many an hour is lost from a pressman 
not bestowing a minute or two in thoroughly cleansing and rinsing 
his forme. 

For this purpose, every printing office is provided with a lie- 
trough, suspended on a cross frame, and swinging by iron ears 
fixed something out of the precise centre, so as the gravity of the 
trough will cause it to fall in a slanting position. 

t 



This trough is lined with lead ; the top front edge being guarded 
from the pitching of the foiines by a plate of iron ; and a moveable 
board is placed at the bottom upon which to rest the forme. The 
forme having been placed in a slanting position, on the further side 
of the bottom board, so as to cause the trough to swing over to the 
opposite side from which he stands, he takes hold of the rim of the 
chase by the key, or instrument for that purpose, and laying it. 
gently down, sluices, by means of swinging the trough on its 
pivots, the ft'e (of which a sufficient quantity is always kept in the 
trough) two or three times to and fro, then taking the lie-brtah, 
he well applies it to the whole forme, type,«futxdtuTe and chase ; 
and raising it to drain, he lifts the forme out of the trough into the 
sink, and then with clean water, rinses offi the lie, and l^ves the 
forme, in the appropriated place, to drains With the completion 
of this process the ptessman’a responsibilitjr fot his forme ceases. 

■ The lie is made of the strongest American pearl-hsh. A large 
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earthen jar is usually chosen for the purpose. The proportion is' 
one pound of ash to a gallon of soft urater ; it should be stirred with 
a large stick till dissolved ; the larger quantities in which it is 
made, and the longer it stands, the stronger it becomes. The jar 
should have a cover fixed on the head, with lock and key. 

The lie-brush is made very large : the hairs close, fine, and long, 
in order not to injure the type, while sufiBcient force is applied to 
search every interstice of the letter, down to the spaces and 
quadrats, where the ink can have insinuated itself. 

§ 13. Of Wetting Paper . — Paper is wetted in a trough full 
of clean water. The pressman places the dry heap on his left 
hand, and a paper-board with its breadth before him, laying first 
a wrapper or a waste sheet of paper on the paper-board, tliat it 
may not soil the first sheet of the heap. Then he takes up the first 
token, and lays it with the backs of the quires towards his right 
hand, that he may the more readily catch at the back of each quire 
with that hand; he lays that token across the rest of the heap, 
that he may the more easily know when he comes to the end 
of it. 

He takes a quire, by the centre of the back, in his right hand, 
and the edge of it in his left, and lays it down upon the waste 
sheet, opens it, and lays on it a few sheets. 

Having laid down his dry laying, he takes the remainder of the 
quire off the dry heap, with the back of it in his right hand, and 
the edge of it in his left, as before, and closing his hands a little, 
that the quire may bend rather downwards between his hands, he 
dips the back of the quire into the left-hand side of the trough ; 
and discharging his left hand of the quire, draws it through the 
water with his right; but as the quire comes out, he quickly 
catches the edge of it again in his left hand, and brings it to the 
heap ; and by lifting up his left hand, bears the under side of the 
quire off the dry paper, laid down before, lest the dry sheet should 
stick to the wet before he has placed the quire in an even position, 
and so p^aps wrinkle a sheet or two, or else put a dry sheet or 
two out of their even position. But this drawing the quire through 
the water, he performs either quick or slow ; if the paper be weak’ 
and spongy, he performs it quickly; if strong and' stubborn, 
slowfy. To place this quire in an even position, he lays the back 
of it eaacdy upon the open crease of the former, imd then lets the 
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side of the quire in his left hand fall flat down upon the heap, and 
discharging his right hand, brings it to the edge of the quire ; and 
with the assistance of his left thumb, still in its first position, 
opens or divides either a third or half of the whole quire according 
to the quality of the paper ; then spreading the fingers of his right 
hand as much as he can through the length of the quire, turns 
over his opened division of it upon his right-hand side of the heap. 

Drawing, and plate papers, being occasionally used by the 
letter-press printer, it is proper to point out that a different process 
must be used in the wetting. These papers are usually sent in 
from the stationers quite flat ; that is, not folded into qiiires or 
half quires, but divided into quires by little slips of paper. The 
best method of wetting these papers is to use a brush, such as is 
called a banister brush ; and instead of dipping the paper into the 
trough, lay it down by the side, and dipping the brush into the 
trough, give it a gentle shake to take off the superfluous water : 
then, by a quick moJ;ion, carry it to the heap, taking the middle 
first, and passing it over the whole surface to give an equal 
degree of moisture to all parts : apd continue to follow up the 
process upon the same principles as in wetting paper after the 
ordinary mode, as before described. The .drawing-paper being 
very hard-sized in the making, will require the brush, and much 
water, three, four, or five times a quire ; while plate-paper will 
take as little water as it is possible to give it, so as to cover it all 
over ; and twice a quire will often be too much. This same mode 
must also be adopted in wetting paper of extraordinary large 
dimensions. 

Having wet his first token, he doubles down a comer of the 
upper sheet of it on his right hand, so that the further comer may 
be a little towards' the left hand of the crease in the middle of the 
heap, and that the other come# may hang out on the near side of 
the heap, about an inch and a half ; this sheet is called the token 
sheet, as being a mark for the pressman, when he is at work, to 
know how many tokens of that heap are worked off. 

Having wet the whole heap, he lays a wrapper or waste sheet of 
paper upon it, that the paper-board may not soil the last sheet of 
the heap ; then, three or four times, takes up as much water as he 
can in the hollow of his hand, and throws it over the waste sheet, 
that it may moisten and soak downwards into the unwet part of 
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the last dWision of the quire ; after which he places the label 
which the warehouse-man must always furnish for each bundle, 
uid upon which is written, in legible characters, the title of the 
work, the number to be printed, and the date of wetting, in the 
heap, one half hanging out, so as to be easily read. 

The paper being thus wetted, he takes up the whole heap upon 
the paper-board, and sets it by in a part of the room, appropriated 
for that purpose, and lays another board upon it ; and upon the 
middle of the board sets about half a hundred weight, and lets it 
stand by to press, coimnonly till next morning; for pressmen 
generally wet their paper after they have left work at night. All 
wetted paper would be better if it were separated and turned 
in the course of the following morning, and pressed again for 
seven or eight hours. 

But the wetting of paper must, in all cases, depend entirely 
upon its fabric : and since the printer has seldom, when employed 
by a bookseller, the choice of the paper, it will require all his skill 
and patience to adopt his labours to the material upon which he is 
to work. The paper for fine work must increase in firmness of 
texture, as the ink is increased in fineness and tenacity. To 
attempt doing fine work upon common paper is but throwing 
away time and expense. A paper to take the best ink must be 
made entirely of linen rag, and not bleached by any chemical or 
artificial means. The fine Kentish hand-made paper, fabricated a 
sufficient time to get properly hardened, and well and equally 
saturated with size so as not to imbibe more water in one part of 
the dip than in another, nor resisting the water like a duck’s back, 
is what I have fohnd most suitable for fine printing. The paper 
having been wetted with the greatest care as to equality of water, 
should be pressed for twelve hours, and then carefully turned by 
each two or three sheets so as no lift be relaid in the same posi- 
ti(m with respect to the adjoining lift ; at the same time every fold 
and wrinkle must be carefully rubbed out by the action of the 
hand, so that nothing but a flat and even surface shall remain : 
the hnp should then be pressed for another twelve hours in a 
screw jnesB ; and it will be in good order for working. 

A truly scientific method of wetting paper has been practised 
by Mr. John., Oldham, the dirtetor of the printing department of 
the Bank of Ireland. The difference in quality of the material on 
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iirhich a book-printer has to work, leads me to doubt the practica- 
bility of applying such a mode to general purposes ; yet, as it may 
perhaps afford some useful hint to a philosophic printer, I shall 
give the best account 1 hnve been able to collect of his apparatus 
and process. 

The apparatus consists of a large cast-iron box, the lid of 
which is made to shut with an air-tight joint. A reservoir of 
water beneath the box, has communication with it by a perpen- 
dicular pipe which can be intercepted at pleasure by means of a 
stop-cock. Thenpaper to be wetted i«||||renly piled in rail-work 
wooden boxes, which are placed so that the paper shall stand 
upon its edge in the cast-iron vessel, from which the air is drawn 
by means of an air-pump : and the stop-cock being then opened, 
the atmospheric pressure upon the surface of the reservoir of 
water causes a portion of it to rise through the pipe into the box 
exhausted of air, and to instantly infuse itself minutely and equally 
into the paper. The air is now admitted by opening a valve, and 
its pressure forces the water into the paper, which is then taken 
out of the vessel, lying as even in Uie rail-work, one sheet upon 
another as it was first placed when dry. The superfluous moisture 
is next to be expressed by means either of* a vertical screw and 
lever, or revolving cylinders properly adjusted (with great weights 
and levers to maintain the pressure), so as to admit any quantity of 
paper, little or much, between them. Thus, in a few minutes, by 
this process, as much paper can be wetted and made ready for 
working as the iron vessel will contain. 

This method of damping appears to me likely to answer every 
purpose for peculiarly fine, hard-sized, unfolded paper: but I 
should never venture any expense or trouble in the experimoit fmr 
the sad stuff we are obliged to manage and use as paper. " Once 
a quire, and quick through the trough,” is often the word of 
command to wetters of the tender-made article, as it is put 
into their hands. I should expect, if a vessel were charged wiffi 
reams of this sort of paper, to find it decomposed, and the prdp 
floating in a liquid made milk-white by the gypsum and bleach. 

I must be allowed, before closing this article, to pay a tribute of 
respect to the talent manifested by this brother printer in the great 
cause of humanity, by the perfection to which he has brought the 
mode of forming and printing a Bank-note, which he has rendered 
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so difficult of imitation that no instance of the entire forgery of 
their bills* has occurred since he has had the direction of this 
department of the Bank of Ireland. In the investigation by the 
Society of Arts, set on foot for the purpose of ascertaining the 
best mode of preventing forgeries of Bank of England notes, the 
specimen of the Bank of Ireland was held prominently forw^d as 
a sample, and a circumstance calculate^ to reflect most severely, 
by contrast, upon the conduct of the directors of one of these two 
great national establishments.t 

§ 14. Making of Peik or Skin Balls . — ^The skins of sheep, or 
pelts, in the state immediately after the hair has been taken ofi* by 
the lime process, are used for this purpose^ and such are chosen as 
have a strong grain, and the grease well worked out of them. They 
are purchased either wet or dry ; if dry, they are put to soak in 
chamber-lie. One skin generally makes two proper-sized balls. 
When the skin has soaked sufficiently, which will require about 
fourteen or fifteen hours, it is taken out of thq lie, and curried; that 

is, by putting the skin round the currying iron, or any upright 
post, taking hold of each end of it, and drawing it with as much 
force as possible, backwards and forwards, against the post, which 
discharges a good deal of the water and lime, and renders it more 
pliable ; the skin is then cut exactly in half and trodden on, until 
not the smallest drop of water is discoverable, or until it sticks to 
the foot in treading. The skin is then laid on a wetting board, or 
a vacant press stone, and stretched, by rubbing the ball-stock on 

it, as much as possible. The pressman then places a lining 
(which is a worn-out skin, and which has been previously soaked, 
but not trodden) on the skin, with some refuse ink to make them 
adhere, and nails them with one nail to the ball-stock ; he then 
proceeds to lay the different cardings of the wool one upon the 
other, crossways, till he has sufficient for the ball ; he then takes 
it up by the bottom corners, and grasps it into a circular form, 
with which he fills the ball-stock, then brings the skin opposite 
the part already nailed, and makes that also fast with another 

* In 1821, taro criminals were executed at Monajrhan, for altering the turn 
of an Irish Bank-note, but which is now rendered, perhaps, impossible by the 
use of tldnner paper, which the apparatus for wetdng, here described, enables 
Mr. Oldham.to use. 

•f See Trans. Soc.' Arts, vol. xxxviii, 1819. 
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nail. He then puts two nails immediately opposite each other 
between the fastenings already made, and proceeds to put the skin 
in plaits, about an inch wide ; through each plait a nail is driven; 
the superfluous skin should then be cut off, within half an inch of 
the nails. Balls are well knocked up, when the wool is so placed 
as to form a full even face, that every part of the skin may bear 
upon the letter ; notrising in hillocks, or falling into dales; not 
having too much wool in them, for that will render them soon hard 
and uneasy for the pressman to work, with ; or too little, for that 
will make the skin, as the wool settles withfrorking, soon flap, 
and wrap over into wrinkles, so that he cannot so well distribute 
the ink on his balls. ^ . 

Having knocked up the balls, he dips them into the lie, and 
immediately scrapes them with the ball knife, in order to make 
them perfectly clean ; he then procures a clean sheet of stout 
paper, and puts it on the ball, and continues rubbing and patting it 
till the ball is perfectly dry, which is considered to be in that state 
when it will readily take the 4nk on every part of it. Having thus 
dried the balls, he proceeds to take ink ; and if he finds that 
scarcely any of the skin is black, he is sure it is not sufficiently 
dry ; he then returns again to drying it with paper, or burns a 
piece of waste paper, and waves his ball to and fro over the flame 
of it, but so quick and cautiously that he neither scorches the 
leather nor dries it too much ; in winter, when a fire is at hand, 
he dries it gently by the fire. If the balls are greasy, they should 
be frequently rubbed up with the pelt blankets, and well scraped ; 
and dried, as before, with paper. 

The invention of a composition for coating the face of canvas 
balls and wood cylinders, has superseded the necessity of the 
filthy, troublesome, uncertain process of forming and keeping in 
order the balls above described. A full description of the composi- 
tion balls and rollers, will be given in a subsequent chapter. 


Printing Red, or other Colours, together with Black. 

First, by Underlaying : When red and black are to be printed on 
the same sheet, the forme is made ready in the usual way, and a line 
traced all round the outside of the chace to shew the situation in 
whichtheformemust be replaced after it has been takenoffthe press. 

2 u 
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The pressman then pulls a sheet in order to get those words or 
lines marked, which are to be worked red ; while this is doing, he 
washes the forme thoroughly, as the least dirt remaining on it will 
destroy the beauty of that colour. The forme is then laid, with 
its face downwards, on a letter-board covered with a press 
blanket. Those words marked to be red are then forced down 
(which the soft and spongy nature of the blanket readily admits 
of), and nonp{A%il reglets nicely fitted into the vacancies, which 
raise the red lines and words all of an equal distance from the 
other matter. A sheet of paper is then pasted on the forme, 
which keeps the underlays in their proper places. The forme is 
again laid on the press, observing the utmost care in placing it, 
agreeable to the marks before made on the stone. It must then 
be made perfectly fast to the comer irons, as it is highly important 
that it remain firm and immoveable during its stay on the press. 
The frisket (which is covered with parchment), is then put on, 
the forme beat over with red ink, and ^n impression made on the 
frisket. The words so impressed are then cut out with a sh^rp- 
pointed penknife, with so much nicety as not to admit the smallest 
soil on the paper from the other matter. 

The red being finished, and the forme washed, the compositor 
unlocks it (which is best done on the imposing stone, as the press- 
man can easily replace it, by the marks made on the press), and 
draws out the red words, filling up the space with quadrats. 
When this is done, the pressman cuts out the frisket for the black. 

An extra pair of points are used to prevent the black from 
falling on the red, which is termed riding. 

When a very extensive number is to be printed, as in Moore, 
(joldsmith, the County, and other almanacks, two formes are 
generally used, one for the red, and another for the black; the 
greatest care being taken by the compositor to have quadrat lines 
corresponding mth every line in the black, and lead of equal 
thickness to cut for every rule. 

There is another method of placing the underlays, which is 
adopted for broadsides, 8cc. with large letter, and with perhaps 
only two or three lines of red in them. The red linen are taken 
out on the press stone, and the underlays put in with a bodkin, 
upon wliich these lines, are placed, and the frishet cut out as 
before mentioned. 
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I have lately adopted this plan, varied in a trifling degree, with 
much success in smaller type. Having drawn out the lines or 
words, I place in the vacancy m-quadrats laid down length-ways, 
cutting them, if necessary, to proper lengths ; and filling up with 
quadrats. The black having been worked, then, by means of the 
bodkin, draw out the quadrats, and place in the words to rest on 
the horizontal laid m-quadrats : then lock up and work the red. 

But the most eflectual mode of printing in red and black from 
the same forme, has lately been invented by my father for print- 
ing the returns made to the House of Commons of Charitable 
Donations. For this purpose he has a type cast, which, from its 
application, he has named rubric^ the peculiarity of which is, its 
being cast with a longer shank, or body, so as to stand higher to 
paper by the square of its own body, than other type. The work 
being composed in the usual manner of common type, and the 
proofs having been read and sent out, such parts are \narked by 
underscoring with red, as are to be worked red ; when ready for 
press, such parts are taken out, and their places filled with 
quadrats. Then the parts so taken out are reset in rubric ; and 
when the black has been worked, the quadrats are withdrawn, the 
rubric type inserted, and then worked in red. 

Pelt-balls having been once used for, black, cannot be employed 
for any other colour ; and as printing with red, &c. is but rarely 
performed, the balls for that purpose may be made of old parch- 
ment, well soaked, which may be done in a few minutes. These 
balls are made without stocks, and of a small size. For almanacks, 
broadsides, &c. where a large number is printed, balls are made 
in the usual way, or composition balls or rollers provided. 

Mixing and Grinding Colours with Varnish. 

Varnish is the common menstruum for all colours used in print- 
ing. Vermillion, with a small portion of lake, produces a beautiful 
red, which should be well ground with a muller on a marble slab, 
till it be perfectly smooth. If it be in the smallest degree gritty, 
it clogs the forme, and consequently produces a thick and im- 
perfect impression ; no pains should therefore be spared to render 
it perfectly smooth ; it may then be made to work as clear and 
free from picks asl^lack. A cheaper red, but not so brilliant, may 
be prepared with ormige mineral, rose pink, and red lead. 

^ u 2 
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The Prassian blue makes also an excellent colour, but will 
rgguire a good deal of time and labour to render it perfectly 
smooth. It is also ground with the best varnish, but made 
considerably thicker by allowing a greater portion of colour with 
the same quantity of varnish, than the red ; it will then work 
clear and free from picks. As this colour drys rather rapidly, the 
balls will require to be frequently scraped. 

Other colours may be made, viz. lake and russet, which produce 
a deep red; verditure and indigo, for blues; orpiment, pink, 
yellow ochre, for yellows ; verdigris and green verditure, for 
green, 8cc. All these colours should be ground with soft varnish, 
being in themselves dryers, or they will so choke up the forme, as 
to require it to be frequently washed, as well as dry and harden 
the balls, and soon render them useless. 

The best colours for printing are those of the lightest body and 
brightest colour. 

It will sometimes be necessary to use boiling lie, for washing 
the formes printed with these coloured inks. 


Rules and Remedies for Pressmen.'— ‘Of Proofs. 

It is the business of the j>re8sman to pull proofs whenever they 
are wanted ; but a very heavy, and, in my opinion, unjust tax it is 
upon him. In most offices of any extent, a spare press is generally 
placed in some part of the composing room, and called, the proof- 
press. The slovenly manner in which proofs are too often pulled, 
cannot be sufficiently reprobated. It is the duty of the corrector 
to notice whatever appears faulty or defective in the type ; conse- 
quently, upon dirty, or almost illegible proofs, the marks will be 
numerous, and the trouble and loss of time to the compositor 
great and vexatious, and df serious consequence to the master ; 
for a compositor, having gathered among the corrections the 
letter so marked, will find it much less trouble, when he has 
drawn out the supposed faulty letter, to give it the coup de grace 
on the side of the stone or chace, lest it should again be the cause 
of similar trouble, consign it at once to the old shoe, and replace it 
by the one ready in his hand, than to ascertain, by a nice and 
critical examination, whether it is, or is not, defective, and then to 
return the gathered letter into his case. This is not the greatest 
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evil ; the most attentive and careful reader will not, in such praofs, 
be able to discover real faults ; and therefore, no proof should be 
received by the reader that has not been pulled perfectly clean 
and legible ; the pressman would then be o|j|liged to take some 
pains in this respect. 

After a proof has been made, the forme should be well rubbed 
over with clean lie, for this purpose a pan of lie and a brush is 
kept under or near each proof press. 

Of the Work. 

About every three sheets a small quantity of ink should be 
taken,* and during the intervals in which the beater or roller 
is not employed in braying out or taking ink, he should be over- 
looking the heap in order to detect any want of uniformity in the 
colour ; to observe if any letters, quadrats, or furniture rise ; that 
no letters are drawn out, pr battered ; that the register be good, 
and the work free from picks : during this examination, the balls 
must be distributed as much as possible. 

When, through carelessness, too much ink has been taken, it 
should be removed by lajring a piece of clean waste paper on one 
of the balls, or on the roller, and distributing till the ink is reduced 
to the proper quantity. 

If letters, quadrats, or furniture, rise up and black the paper, 
put them down with the bodkin, and lock the quarter up tighter. 

If any letters are battered, the quarter they are in must be 
unlocked, and perfect ones put in by the compositor. 

When bearers become too thin by long working, they should be 
r^laced by thicker ones. 

When the forme gets out of register, which will often happen 
by the starting of the quoins which' secure the chase, it must be 
immediately put in again, as there can scarcely be a greater defect 
in a book than a want of uniformity in this particular. 

If picks, which are produced by bits of paper, skin, or film of 

* This will be subject to considerable variation from the nature of the 
individual work, and quality of the ink j a forme of large type will require the 
taking of ink every sheet j some book-work, of heavy composition, every two 
sheets; light formes, three or four sheets; and again, very fine work, every 
sheet, in order to keep the colour perfectly alike of every sheet. 
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ink«and grease, or other filth, get into the forme, they are removed 
with the point of a pin or needle ; but if the forme is much clogged 
with them, it should be well brushed over with clean lie, or taken 
off and washed in^the lie trough : in the first case, before the 
pressman goes on again, it should be made perfectly dry by pull- 
ing a waste sheet or two, in order to suck up the water deposited 
in . the cavities of the letter, in the latter it must stand some time 
to drain and dry before he again lays it on the press. 

The puller should habituate himself to glance his eye over every 
sheet as he takes it ofi* the tympan ; this may be done without 
retarding his progress : by following this plan, he will be enabled 
to detect imperfections which may escape his companion. 

In order to ensure uniformity in receiving ink from the block, 
care should be taken, when balls are used, to bray out at the 
edge of the block small quantities at a time. While this is doing, 
the balls must rest on the ball rack, with the right hand on the 
upper ball-stock handle. 

Tom or stained sheets, met with «in the course of work, are 
thrown out and placed under the bank ; but the pressman should 
be particularly careful to have them supplied by others from the 
warehouseman. . Creases and wrinkles will frequently happen in 
the sheets, through careless wetting of the paper ; these should be 
carefully removed, by smoothing them out with the back of the 
nails of the right hand. 

In twelves, and other works at two-pull presses, where the 
platten pinches twice upon the centre pages, mackling or doubling 
the impression frequently happens ; the following, among many 
others, are (jie causes of, and remedies for this evil. 

It happens when the face of the platten and the inner tympan 
are both dirty, which occasions them to stick — they should always 
be kept perfectly clean. 

Slack or rickety tympana will also cause doubling ; and leaning 
the body against the carriage in reaching the bar, in presses with- 
out guide cramps, or where the cramps do not act with truth. 

‘ *The nut being loose in the head will also occasion this defect ; 
the short bolts should be screwed up as tight as possible. 

*If the platten be slack, or otherwise improperly tied up, this 
defect will always happen; also doubling will happen from the 
* TheBe paragraphs apply wholly to the joiners’ presses. 
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following causes, which must be remedied by the joiner and 
unith: viz. 

*When the tenons of the head are so narrow as not to fill the 
mortises in the cheeks. 

*The nut and garter so worn as not to admit the spindle to 
work close in them. 

*The hose not working easy and steady in the shelves. 

*The wheel on the spit not well justified, and its having too 
nrach play in the ear, which causes an unpleasant check. 

The paper being rather too dry will also sometimes cause the 
impression to mackle. 

Slurring and mackling will frequently happen when the tympans 
are carelessly and suddenly put on the forme : they should always 
be laid down easy, and the slur screw made proper use of. 

Leaning against the cairit^, as before mentioned, will also 
cause a slur. 

If the platten rub against the rail of the tympan, it will inevit- 
ably cause a slur and mackle. Tliis can easily be remedied by 
moving the tympan joints so as to clear the platten. 

The ear of the fnsket being so long as to cause it to rub against 
the cheek, always produces a slur : remedy — ^makp it shorter. 

Loose tympans will at all times slur the work ; great care must 
therefore be observed in drawing them perfectly tight. 

Independently of the above causes, slurring and mackling will 
sometimes happen from causes which baffle all art and patience to 
detect. It will be better in this case to tie as many cords as pos- 
sible across the frisket, which will keep the sheet close to the 
tympan. 

In the Stanhope presses it generally arises from -the screw in the 
back plate becoming loose — the remedy is simple — screw it up 
again. 

Before the pressman leaves his work, he covers his heap. He 
first turns down a sheet like a token sheet, where he leaves ofiT, 
then puts a quantity of the worked off sheets on it, taking care to 
have the printed side upwards, that his companion, if he have any, 
on coining to work first in the morning, may not, be deceived in 
taking it for the reiteration. Laying the blanket on the heap, 
after leaving off work, is a bad custom. If the paper be rather 
dry, it will be better to put wet wrappers on it. The blankets 
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should alwuys be kept as dry as possible, that they may not make 
the iimer t 3 rmpan damp and slack. 

The pressman’s next care should be to look after his balls. They 
should be well rubbed with a blanket soaked with lie, if they are 
inclined to be hard, that they may be in proper order for the next 
day’s work. They must be left well covered up with the blankets; 
but if they are already sufficiently soft, they will not require 
rubbing, and what is termed a dry blanket will answer the pur- 
pose, viz. one from which the water does not run. When the 
balls have been over-soaked, they should be left on the rack all 
night, with merely a piece of paper round them, as they will not 
bear the process of what is termed capping. 

The pressman next observes whether his forme be clean ; if so, 
he puts a sheet of waste paper between the tympan and frisket, 
and lays tbem down on the forme : if it be dirty, it must be rubbed 
over with clean lie. On his return to work in the morning, he 
takes care to wet the tympan, but not for very light work. If 
there should happen to be any pagi^s in the forme particularly 
open, those parts of the tympan where they fall must not be wetted. 

As the mode of reckoning press work by " tokens” and 
" hours,” is sometimes difficult to those who have not daily 
practice, I shall give a table, which perhaps may save trouble. 
250 is a token ; each token, in ordinary work, is reckoned an hour, 
and it is equally correct to say, technically, that a forme is so 
many token, or so many hours : thus, 2,000 is 4 token, or 4 hours 
one side — 8 hours, or 8 token perfect, and the price for this is so 
many token for each man ; so that 1,000 in price, is 16 times the 
sum at. which the work is paid per hour. 


Sheet Perfect. 

Hours. 

4|d. 

5d. 

byt. 

6d. 



8 , 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

8 , 

d. 

8, 

260 . . 

4 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

10 

2 

600 . . 

8 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 

8 

4 

760 . . 

12 

4 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

1,000 . . ‘ 

16 

6 

0 

6 

8 

7 

4 

8 

1,250 . . , 

20 

7 

6 

8 

4 

9 

2 

10 

1,600 . . 

24 

9 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

12 

1,760 . . 

28. 

10 

6 

11 

8 

12 

10* 

14 

2,000 . . 

35'‘ 

12 

0 

13 

4 

14 

8 

16 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Fine Printing^Basker^Ule—RUclue—JButnter^BensI^ — M'Creery^-- 
Bad Effects on other Work—Snudl Type—Varkms Notums iff Fine 
Printing-^WoodrCttt Warkh^—Obstacbs to Ftae-mtri— Mutation iff 
Taste in the Form iff Tj/pes — MonstroM^eflVIMr^Reqid^ Materials 
for Fine Printing. , 

. • 

IT must be gratifying to those immediately interested in the 
advancement of the liberal arts, and the professions connected urith 
them, as well as to those who contemplate them with a patriotic 
regard, to witness the present state of British typography, 
fiaskerville, many years ago, gave the first impulse to improve- 
ment ; and it has since continued to increase through almost every 
part of the kingdom. As it was found very difficult to obviate 
, some of the impediments which retarded our early improvement, 
the printers of the continent, who, from being less subject to the 
versatilities of climate, and from other circumstances, already 
mentioned in a former chapter, had a clearer path before them, 
took the lead for a considerable time in beauty of workmanship. 
Hence the works of several foreign printers have acquired them a 
distinguished celebrity throughout the learned nations at a much 
earlier period of the art, (see p. 301) : but there is a satisfeclaon 
in reflecting that names axe now to be met with among our own 
countrymen, as eminently celebrated in this admirable art as those 
of any who have been before them. By those only who have 
attempted to cerry the art to perfection can the attendant diffi- 
culties be truly conceived : and, after the toil of years in the 
pursuit, how few the instances where fame has been the reward. 
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how still more limited those where opulence has been the harvest 
of the toil. 

Baskerville succeeded in producing a type of superior elegance, 
and an ink which gave peculiar lustre to impressions from his 
type. The novel and unusual excellence which his works pre- 
sented gave a stimulus to the exertions, and drew forth the emula- 
tion, of many of our countrymen. The first who started in this 
novel course was Mr. Millar Ritchie, a native of Scotland. About 
1785 he carried on business in Albion Buildings, Bartholomew 
Close. An edition of the classics, in royal octavo, consisting of the 
works of Sallust, Pliny, Tacitus, Q. Curtius, Cmsar, and livy, was 
the work upon which this leading attempt at superior printing was 
made, at the expense of the Rev. Mr. Homer, senior fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, who subsequently disposed of the 
whole impression (excepting those reserved for presents) to the 
bookseller, Mr. Thomas Payne. This work was also the means of 
first introducing Mr. Whatman's yellow wove royal paper. The 
next work was a quarto bible, in two volumes, upon the same paper, 
and two unique copies upon India paper, printed on one side 
only. A curious circumstance attended the printing of this 
bible : when it was >far advanced toward a conclusion, the two 
Universities, and the king’q printer, obtained an injunction to 
prevent its progress : just at this period some person was printing 
a bible at Dublin, under the title of “ Jackson’s Family Bible,” 
(without notes). Jackson, who was the university printer at 
Oxford, brought an action against the Irish printer. It was 
solemnly argued, and the Irish court determined that a restriction 
upon printing 'authentic copies of the Scriptures was not good, 
and the bible was proceeded with. Upon this Mr. Ritchie also 
took the liberty to proceed with his bible, and no more was heard 
of this injunction. 

Another work executed by Ritchie, with uncommon splendour 
and expense, was " Memoirs of the Count de Grammont,” a 
small page, upon quarto, 1500 copies small paper, 500 on What- 
man’s wove royal, one copy on vellum, and three copies having 
tins diminutive quarto page worked in the centre of a whole sheet 
of the royal paper. 

On lus first diver^ng from the beaten track, Mr. Ritchie 
encountered considerable difficulties. The paper-maker, Mr. 
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Whatman, and the ink-maker, Mr. Blackwell, contributed, most 
successfully, all their skill to his laudable design, but the want of 
journeymen to enter into the spirit of the undertaking with that 
extraordinary exertion of care and ingenuity which it indis- 
pensably required, was a difficulty the most discouraging, which 
he had long to contend with, aud never wholly conquered ; men he 
could get who by bodily strength would pull down the press, and 
give the impression, but the giving the colour required a skill and 
patience so far exceeding what pressmen had any idea of in this 
couhtry, that Mr. Ritchie found hiruself obliged to manage the 
balls and beat every sheet of those works with, his own hands. 
He had men to pull, but every other part was effected by his own 
personal labour. 

1 have a copy of his bible now lying before me, and will venture 
to affirm, that in every requisite constituting good printing, — ^in 
richness and equality of colour throughout every page,— in that 
contrast of tints upoayrhioh the eye can dwell without fatigue, by 
the colour of both hadtand paper, — it has not been surpassed by 
any work that h^ followed. It bears the date of iii.i>cc.xc.v. 
for John Parsons, Patemostei-row. 

What this living fother of Enghsh fine printing may have been 
m personal appearance in those days, 1 have np means of showing } 
but what he is at the present day, when called from my ware- 
house, and from handling the sheets of this very work, to sit for 
his portrait, may be here seen. 

It will hence be evident that Mr. Ritchie, notwithstanding all his 
perseverance and skill in fine printing, had not the art of getting 
independence by his labours : he failed in business, and was suc- 
ceeded in his efforts by Mr. Bulmer : Mr. Bensley and Mr. 
M'Creery followed, and from the presses of those gentlemen have 
issued some of the finest specimens of typography which this or 
any other country has produced.* Emulation is a powerful prin- 
ciple in our nature, and the success which has attended their 
exertions, contributed in a great degree to give a new tone and 
character to the profession. The first efforts at fine printing 
tended to any thing but a general improvement in press-work. 

* It will not be thought fordgn to the subject to observe here, that about 
this period Mr. Bell, in publishing his British Theatre, first set the fashion, 
which soon became general, of discarding the long f. 
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Every thing that was not paid for as ** fine work” was “ common 
w(^k and by the pressmen, who, at the time alluded to were 
more masters of the trade than their employers, it was treated 
accordingly, perhaps for the sake of making the contrast the 
greater. Subsequent events,, arising from the conduct of the 
workmen, together with the general introduction of the Stanhope 
and other improved presses, as well as machinery, having placed 
the choice of their workmen once more in the power of the masters, 
the general style of printing has become much improved. 

Printing in very small type, below Brevier, has been pursued to 
a great degree of excellence but by very few printers. Mr. 
Rickaby,* the predecessor of the author of this work, was among 
the first who turned his attention to the beautifully minute. An 
annual work, of the pocket-book class, called “ Peacock’s Polite 
Repository,” and a pocket dictionary, called “ Peacock’s John- 
son,” were among the best efforts of his ingenuity. Mr. Charles 
Whittingham, in small editions of the " Common Prayer,” was 
eminently successful ; but the “ Diamond Bible” and “ Prayer 
Book,” by Mr. Corrall, in the beauty of eye-straining minuteness, 
surpassed all others, and took the lead of future efforts. 

The great improvements in type-founding have proved an addi- 
tional spur to the printer; and fine printing has of late been 
attempted by so many professors of the art, and so numerous and 
variable are the specimens they have produced, that a discrimina- 
tion as minute as that which is required in forming an opinion of 
those of the pencil and the burin, seems necessary in judging of 
what is really superior in typography. Some printers imagine, if 
they do but make their pages sufficiently black, that the end is 
gained ; others, if they are pale and clear ; so that each exhibits a 
style peculiar to Ins' own fancy. In typography, as in the fine 
arts, it is difficult to specify and investigate the qualities which 
constitute excellence and beauty ; yet to an accurate observer, the 
productions of the several typographical artists vary as much as 
the figures of Flaxman, Chantry, or Canova, from the rude efforts 
of a rustic stone mason. Real excellence does not, however, 
depend upon so unfixed a principle ; and, therefore, it would be 

• " Mr. Thomas Rickaby, of Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, died August 
Sllst, 1802,' A!t. 49. He printed The British Critic, and was, in many other 
yespects, a printer of eminence.”— MsA. Anec. iii. 737. 
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difficult to point out every particular which it is necessary to 
combine, in order to accomplish that which may rank as a 
^oeuvre in the art ; yet to understand when it is effected is not so 
intricate ; for when any one who has acquired a correct taste, sees 
a beautifully uniform type imparted to the paper, displaying all 
its proportions with a just degree of lustre and harmony, his con- 
ceptions of typographic beauty become satisfied, and the more he 
looks the more he admires. 

The printers who have paid most attention to fine printing have 
endeavoured to produce that delicacy and sharpness of appearance 
on paper which is peculiar to the copper-plate work ; but though 
such an effect may be very nearly approximated, it can never be 
perfectly attained, the impression being, as I have before remarked, 
accomplished by such completely different means. In seeking, 
therefore, after that which peculiarly belongs to another art, we 
are liable to a neglect of those excellencies which exclusively cha- 
racterize our own ; nqr needs the mortification be very great that 
we cannot produce closa imitations of copper- plate printing, when 
we see the difficult and abortive attempts of the copper-plate 
printer and engraver to imitate us ; and when we consider how 
much more than the other our art is capable of performing. With 
proper materials, properly employed, the impressions from letter- 
press exhibit peculiarly fine relief and outline, which, in many 
respects, must be allowed to excel in beauty even the finest pro- 
ductions of copper-plate. 

Those who have had opportunities of inspecting the early pro- 
ductions of the press, will be convinced that the art became 
retrograde in the course of time ; for there are yet in existence 
works of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
which, whether examined with regard to case or press, will bear a 
near comparison with any that ‘are now produced. It has been 
previously remarked that printing, immediately on its invention, 
made singularly rapid advances to perfection, which may be easily 
accounted for by the facilities it afforded to the purposes, of 
society, and more especially to the cause of literature ; and the 
unexampled patronage it thus obtained, as being one of the most 
honourable vestibules to human glory. 

The improvements which have taken place in all the arts con- 
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nected with letter-press printing have acted, no doubt, poweifully 
in stimulating the printers of this country to that extraordinary 
exertion by which such fine specimens of typographic beauty are 
now BO frequently produced. As engraving on copper and on wood 
progressively improved, it became necessary that the typography 
which accompanied them should not, by a coarse and common 
appearance, serve but to disgrace that which it should rival, and 
abridge the gratification which might be reasonably expected from 
a uiqon of the arts. 

Although the powers of wood-engraving are limited, yet, as an 
art most intimately connected with our own, its importance is 
worthy of being held in the highest estimation ; and were we not 
to attempt to force it beyond its capabilities, its advantages would 
be more esteemed. In consequence of several first-rate artists 
having put their genius to the stretch, in order that their works 
might vie with copper-plate, a false taste has been produced. It 
is true that some have sent out very beautiful specimens, affording 
a vast variety ; but how curious soever, these productions may 
appear, yet, on a comparison with impressions from copper, they 
will be found different things. The two species of printing has 
each its peculiar feature, which it is a vain attempt for the other 
to strive to equal. The deep, soft, regular black ground which 
can be given to a broad surface by completely covering it with fine 
ink is a property of letter-press printing which the copper-plate 
can never be able to accomplish ; and there is a receding in per- 
spective, and a general sharpness of outline belonging entirely to 
the latter which it is impossible for the former fully to attain. As 
it is a natural consequence of the different methods of engraving 
and working off, it is a species of dissimilarity that can never be 
entirely prevented. In speaking upon this subject, the author of 
the Printer’s Grammar said, " We are as much disappointed in 
examining a wood-engraving, in hopes of finding the softness of 
flesh and delicacy of skin which is produced by an artist on 
copper, as we are disappointed in not meeting in copper with that 
broad, deep shade, and strength of contrast which the engraver on 
wood may always exhibit.” Now with regard to the great defect 
of wood-engravings in general thus spoken of, it is presiuned that 
a considerable advance has h^n made towards perfection by the 
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artist who executed the portraits exhibited in this work, in which 
that “ delicacy and softness” required in managing countenances 
is conceived to have been very admirably achieved. 

No kind of engraving iei^better calculated than that of which I 
am here speakmg, to preserve the real outline and proportions of 
the designer. Indeed^ this will be more easily credited when it is 
stated that he generally niakes the drawing with pencil on the 
block ; and the duty of the engraver is to leave those lines stand- 
ing by cutting away the interstices with the greatest evactness 
possible. Thus, as the most unfinished etchings on copper of 
the ancient masters are more valuable than any imitations of them 
by a second hand, so are the powers of the engraver on wood pre- 
ferable for giving, as far as drawing and proportions are concerned, 
a faithful transcript of the original design. The great point, 
therefore, seems to be, to consider properly what is the real pro- 
vince of the art, so that expectation may not be raised from it 
which, from its nature, cannot be gratified ; and the art and the 
artist be unjustly depreciated in consequence of a disappointment 
which it is beyond the possibilities of either to preveftt. 

It may be necessary here to remark, that the difficulties attend- 
ing the printing of wood-engravings are very considerable, and 
that, however the designer and the engraver may labour, should 
the printer not be a judge of the effect intended to be brought out, 
and know well how to manage his block, all his labour will be 
fruitless. This observation applies more particularly to the finpr 
kinds of engraving, but in some degree to all. In this department 
of the art much depends upon the quality and colour of the ink ; 
and the fine specimens that have been produced by the gentlemen 
previously named, as having signalized themselves by the high 
degree of perfection to which they have carried the art, were 
printed with ink made or improved by themselves. Ink, however, 
of late years has been manufactured in a much mote satisfac- 
tory manner than it was formerly, yet perhaps not so as to 
have attained that positive perfection of which it is susceptible 
in order to work the finest engravings in the most finished 
manner. 

It has been before stated that the printers on the continent 
(those of Parma and Paris in particular) have it in their power to 
produce finer specimens of printing than can be done by us. One 
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of these advantages arises from the nature of their climate, which 
is not subject to the variations of temperature we daily experience, 
and which acts powerfully upon various preparations of the oil of 
which our ink is composed, disposing it at one hour to spread 
equally over the balls, or rollers, and at another rendering it so 
glutinous and stiff as to tear the surface of the paper, and defy the 
efforts of the pressman, without a great increase of heat in the 
place where be is working ; and even should he raise the tempera- 
ture ever so high, if the frost be intense, his endeavours will be 
fruitless. It is a curious fact, that heat will not entirely counr 
teract the effects of a freezing atmosphere upon some kinds of 
printing ink. 

But the chief obstacle to the production of fine printing, or 
indeed to any printing above the very commonest standard, arises 
from the present mode of manufacturing paper ; this has been so 
much dwelt upon in a former part of this work,* that it would be 
tedious were it here repeated. 

Taste, which is continually changing, has made strange revolu- 
tions in the f8rm of our printing types ; we no longer use the thin 
and meagre-faced letter of the Elzevirs, Baskerville, Martin, Stc. 
with which our works were formerly printed. That there was 
ample room for improvement is sufficiently manifest, but the rage 
unfortunately ran into the opposite extreme, and nothing was 
considered handsome but that which exhibited as broad a surface 
as the dimensions of the body of the type would admit, in many 
instances forcing the letters so close together, that the word ap- 
peared an indistinct mass of black, not to be read with facility. 
This proved a short-lived fashion, and of benefit to no one, except 
the ink-maker. Another extravagance has been daily increasing 
upon us, from the desire of the letter-founders that their types 
shall stand well in line, and which is certainly a great perfection : 
in order to render this object more apparent, the horizontal line at 
the top and bottom of the letter, where it occurs, is carried so far 
out, on each side of the stalk, as to give the page somewhat the 
appearance of being ruled. Nor can the present general squareness 
of form and grossness of face be considered as removing any defect. 
The disadvantages attending such letter are manifold. Owing to 
the delicacy of the top and bottom lines, it will not last so long 

• Sec Section V. 
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as that of the old fashion, the slightest use destroying these lines, 
and at the same time the newness of its appearance ; besides, by 
exhibiting a much larger surface to the pressman, to be covered 
with ink, more beating is required, and a heavier prdl, a duty which 
we rarely find men, striving in the ordinary course of business to 
make the best use of thehr time, willing to bestow, nor can 
we expect it, without increase of pay ; and without this care, the 
effect produced is worse than that of letter from the old matrices. 
The public taste will, it is to be hoped, in time settle between the 
two extremes, and when that shall take place, we shall have the 
pleasure of seeing strength, grace, and lightness, exhibited on the 
same page. 

This has, in fact, since the above was written, been the case. 
Most of the eminent booksellers now object to the use of the fat- 
faced type ; and founders of the highest repute are vying in the 
production of letter with a face elegantly proportionate, and formed 
for durability and profit to the printer. The introduction of fat- 
faced types into book-work has been severely reprobated by many 
as well as the author of this work : yet, it must be admitted, that 
when cut with taste and ability, when quite new, when used in 
printing open and thick-leaded works, as poetry, &c., and when 
carefully worked, at twice or thrice the expense of common work, 
an effect brilliant and ornamental is produced ; though not very 
congenial, perhaps, to the eyes of those who buy books to read 
them. The disrepute into which letter of this cut has fallen has 
probably arisen from the negligence, inattention, and want of 
taste with regard to shape and symmetry with which they were 
cut when first introduced. It has been already said, that in 
typc^raphy, as in the fine arts, it is difficult to investigate and 
specify the qualities which constitute beauty : but fatness seems 
to have been considered by the letter-founders as an adequate 
substitute for all such qualities. 

' At one period, in imitation probably of the celebrated Didot, a 
practice prevailed of cutting the ceriphs and fine strokes of types 
to an excessive degree of sharpness. This, though it gave to fine 
work and early impressions a neatness and finish resembling 
copper-plate, was very detrimental, as these sharp' edges would 
not stand for any length of time the action of the press, but either 

9 X 
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broke off or were blunted, so that the fount soon acquired the 
appearance of age and long service. 

But these extravagant fancies have had their day, and the 
shape of type is subsiding to a happy medium, likely to become a 
standard between the awkward stifihess of the Elzevir and 
Baskerville, and the outrageous kind of face only adapted for 
placards, posting-bills, invitations to the wheel of Fortune, and 
job-printing in general ; and for which purposes it appears so 
appropriate as to induce a probable supposition that its use will 
be permanent in that class of printing. 

Fashion and Fancy commonly frolic from one extreme to ano- 
ther.* To the razor-edged fine lines and ceriphs of type just 
observed upon, a reverse has succeeded, called “ Antique,” or 
“ Egyptian,” the property of which is, that the strokes which 
form the letters are all of one uniform thickness ! — After this, who 
would have thought that further extravagance could have been 
conceived ? It remains, however, to be stated, that the ingenuity of 
one founder* has contrived a type in, which the natural shape is 
reversed, by turning all the ceriphs and fine strokes into fats, and 
the fats into leans. — Oh ! sacred shades of Moxon and Van Dijke, 
of Baskerville and Bodoni ! what would ye have said of the typo- 
graphic monstrosities here exhibited, which Fashion in our ^e has 
produced ? And those who follow, as many years hence as you 
have preceded us, to what age or beings will they ascribe the 
marks here exhibited as a specimen ? 

From such whimsicalities as these, after-times may fall into 
many a whimsical illusion j and it is not impossible but unique 
antique typographiques imprinted in “ London’s City,” may be 
sold to the best bidder as genuine Egyptian relics of antediluvian 
origin, and form a choice portion of the treasures in the museums 
of the virtuosi ! ! 

With respect to the colour of printing-ink, a difference of 
opinion certainly exists ; one kind being admired for its glaring 
efibet, and another for its softened richness and warmth ; the 
'latter, though in fact of as deep a colour as the former, is yet so 
tempered as not to injure or fatigue the eye, becoming more 
agreeable the more it is examined. A few printers manufacture 

♦ See also p. 404 . 
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their own ink, or rather attempt an improvement upon that they 
have from the makers. Indeed, that which was formerly sold by 
the manufacturers possessed very few of the requisites necessary 
for fine printing. 

Some directions may be expected for assisting the printer in 
producing fine specimens ; but every one who has attempted im- 
provement has some peculiarities which are not in common prac- 
tice ; therefore, all that can be done is, to give a slight sketch of 
the general mejhod. 

The Presses best calculated for fine, or indeed for any other 
kind of printing, are now the subject of competition between rival 
manufacturers, and will hereafter be fully treated of. 

The Paper to be wet in such a manner as to retain its firmness, 
yet be sufficiently soft to apply closely to the surface of the letter, 
and take up all the ink. [See preceding chapter.] 

The Ink must depend entirely upon the judgment of the 
printer, the liberality of the employer, ^d the honour of the ink- 
maker. — But more observations will be made relative to ink in a 
subsequent chapter. 

The Balls, or Rollers, on which so much depend, ought to 
be particularly attended to. [See p. 366 and chap, followng the 
present]. 

The Tvmpans to be continued in a state of tension, by chang- 
ing the blanket and the slip-sheet as they become damp. 

The Blanket must be of fine broad-cloth, or kerseymere, and 
only one to be used. 

When printing large letter, the surface of which requires to be 
well filled with ink, a sheet of tissue paper, or common paper 
damped, is often laid between every impression, to prevent the 
sheets from setting off on the back of each other. 

But however laudable it 'may be to cultivate the art to per- 
fection, it is to its common and more general application that we 
are to look for its great and beneficial effects upon the human 
intellect, and upon nations and societies of men. The Press is 
the great engine by which man is enabled to improve the faculties 
of his nature ; it is the preserver of the knowledge and acquire- 
ments of former generations, and the great bswfier, -iwhen not 
perverted by the hand of power, against the debasement of the 
hxunan mind, and the depressing influence of despotism. 
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** Ages remote, by thee. Volition, taught. 

Chain’d down in characters the winged thought ; 

With silent language mark’d the letter’d ground. 

And gave to sight the evanescent sound. 

Now, happier lot ! enlightened realms possess 
The learned labours of th’ immortal Press ; 

Nurs’d on whose lap the births of science thrive. 

And rising arts the wrecks of Time survive.” 

Darwin’s Temple of Nature . 
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INKING APPARATUS. 


CHAPTER V. 

Apparatus for inking the Type— Lord Stanhope*s attempts unsuccesful— 
Effected by a peculiar Composition— Forster* s Composition Balls and 
Cylinders— Value to Printing Machines— Ingredients <f the C&mpositmi 
—Apparatus for Melting and Casting— Directums for keeping the BaUs 
and ItMcrs in good order^^Effects if the Atmosphere— Applegatk and 
Cowper's Iron Table and Apparatus— Forster's qf Wood—Arding's qf 
Iron and Wood— Mr. Parkin's. 

THE late earl Stanhope^ when he invented the Printing-Press 
which will bear his name to posterity, coupled with his object an 
idea of inking the forme on the press by means of a revolving 
cylinder; and in pursuit of this plan, spared no expense in 
endeavouring to find a substance with which to cover his rollers. 
He had the skins of every animal which he thought likely to 
answer the purpose, dressed by every possible process ; and tried 
many other substances, as cloth, silk, &c. without success. The 
necessary seam down the whole length of the roller was the first 
impediment;' and next the impossibility of keeping any skin or 
substance then known, always so soft and pliable as to receive the 
ink with an even coat, and communicate the same to the forme with 
the regularity required. All the presses of his early construction 
had, at each end of the table, a raised flanch, type high, for the 
purpose of applying his rollers ; but the obstacles interposed by 
nature herself totally baffled and defeated his lordship*s plans in 
this respect. 

The idea entertained by lord Stanhope, and which had also been 
hinted at by Mr. Nicholson, of colouring or inking the forme at 
press by means of cylinders, is far from being new. Papillions 
work on engraving, to which I have already referred, gives 
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detailed particulars, elucidated by engravings, of rollers for inking : 
and although by him mentioned incidentally in his treatise on 
wood-cut printing, yet, if applicable to that branch of art, it is 
clear it might have been easily convertible to all letter-press work. 

All that lord Stanhope so anxiously desired, and which even his 
inventive and indefatigable powers could not surmount, was at 
length achieved by the mere chance observation of a process in 
the Staffordshire potteries, in which they use what are there called 
dabbers. These were formed of a composition which appeared to 
possess every requisite for holding and distributing the ink, impart- 
ing it equally over the forme, and being easily kept clean, soft, and 
pliable. Mr. Forster, an ingenious printer, then in the employ 
of Mr. S. Hamilton, at the bookseller's printing-office, at Wey- 
bridge, was the first who applied it to letter-press printing, by 
spreading it, in a melted state, upon coarse canvas ; and making 
balls, in all other respects in the usual manner. The inventors of 
printing machinery soon caught the idea, and by running the com- 
position as a coat upon wooden cylinders, produced the apparatus 
so long and unsuccessfully sought by lord Stanhope, and without 
which, no mac^ne-printing would ever have succeeded. 

Messrs. Applegath and Cowper used it for the rollers, united 
with their table and apparatus hereafter to be described, 
with intent to secure it to themselves by patent. But, as no 
patent would hold good for a compound known long before, with 
the mere addition of a cylinder ; and a substitute being found for 
their table, ink-trough, and cylinder, it was soon exposed to 
general use ; and an apparatus equal, and by some deemed 
superior to theirs at fifteen guineas price, was offered to the trade 
for two and a half. 

As this composition has now become one of the most essential 
requisites of a printing-office, and as many printers may be 
desirous of making their own balls and rollers (which plain name 
seems to have been generally adopted for the revolving cylinder), 

I shall take some pains to describe such proportions of the ingre- 
dients as I have found to answer best in my work, -as also the 
apparatus required both for balls, hand-rollers, and machinery, 
and the process by which the whole is manufactured. 

The composition (but which for shortness shall be called in 
future compo) consists principally of glue and molasses, or 
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treacle. I have seen various receipts of ingredients and propor- 
tions, some possessing the recommendations which distinguish the 
recipes of ancient physicians ; namely, a vast variety of articles 
with counteracting properties. But the simple prescription whidi 
my experience has proved best, is, to provide glue of the finest 
quality, made from the cuttings of parchment or vellum ; fine 
green molasses, pure as from the sugar refiner, at least not 
adulterated for the bakers’ or grocers’ shops ; and a small quantity 
of the substance called Paris-white,* and you will have every 
ingredient requisite for the compo. The proportions have been so 
variously stated, and so different from what I have found to be 
eligible, that I am wholly at a loss to account for such differences. 

Pounds of 
Glue. Molasses. 

One receipt which now lies before me in prints says 2 1 

Another, MS 2 3 

I find a mixture of 2 6 or 2 7 

and about half a pound of the Paris-white, will make the compo of 
a superior quality to any other proportions, and will be sufficient 
for two demy rollers. The great disparity which appears in these 
receipts may perhaps be attributed to a differencf in the quality 
of the materials,' and to the mode of management. But as my 
wish is, to enable every one that pleases to decide by his own 
experience, I shall state, minutely, my apparatus and process. 

First, it is necessary to procure a mould very accurately made, 
and well finished. Mine is made of brass, in two parts, adjusted 
to each other with rebates, the inside being finely turned and 
polished, and having flanches projecting by which the parts are 
screwed together by the screw and lock-burr. To each end is 
also fitted a collar, c; and a circular plate of iron, cf, fig. 2, is 
accommodated with great precision to the bore of the mould, 
having a projection in its centre to enter a cylinder of wood about 

* This is the carbonate of barytes, terra pondcrusa, or ponderous earth ; 
the most active of alkaline earths ; and acts upon the animal economy as a 
violent poison. It is found in combination either with the sulphuric acid, 
forming the native sulphate of barytes, or heavy-spar. It is supplied from 
Yorkshire. It is chiefly used in adulteration of paint, giving a body almost 
equal to white lead. It is very difficult to be obtained pure, being often 
substituted with Spanish-white of the oil shops, which is nothing more than a 
finer kind of whitening. 
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which the com|)o is to attach itself, and to hold it exactly in the 
centre of the mould, and the other end of which is kept in a 
corresponding position by means of a brass piece, e, to allow of 
the compo passing down between the interior surface of the mould 
and the wooden cylinder. The little projections on the sides of 
the mouldjy, serve as feet to support each half in a steady position 
while lying upon a table or elsewhere, as in fig. 2 and 3. Previous 
to joining, the parts of the mould must be nicely cleaned and 
oiled ; and the greatest care taken that no particle of compo, grit, 
or dirt, remain in the rebate. The parts being carefully placed on 
each other, and the wooden cylinder fixed inside, the screws must 
be put into their respective places in the flanches as marked, and 
when all is properly made tight the mould is to be set upright for 
receiving the stuff. 

Fig. 1, A, represents the mould placed ready for receivii^ the 
compo from the kettle ; fig. 1, B, shows the same in section ; fig. 
2, shows one-half, with the mode of fixing the core, or wood 
cylinder ; fig. 3, the corresponding half ; fig. 4, sections : the 
reference letters applying to each figure. 


Ftl. I. A 



The next material part of the apparatus is the kettle. 

This must be a double vessel like a glue-kettle, so that the compo 
in the interior may be melted by the heat of the boiling water in 
the exterior. For this purpose a strong boiler may be the best or 
readiest thing found, into which let a tin vessel be fitted, with a 
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flaiich to rest on the rim« so as to leave one or two inches clear 
under it. This vessel may be six or eight inches above the top of 
the boiler, so that the lid of the one may fit the other ; and it must 
have a large lip for pouring out the compo. 



Being thus prepared, put the glue into a little water for a few 
hours to soak. Pour oflf all the liquid, and put the glue into the 
inner vessel, the boiler having in it as much water as it will 
contain when the inner vessel is in its place. Put it on the fire 
and boil the water as quick as you please, the heat of which will 
soon cause the glue to dissolve, and evaporate part of the water. 
When thfe glue is all melted (supposing 41b.), add 141b. of the 
molasses, and let them be well incorporated together for at least 
an hour, receiving heat from the boiling water, which is a uniform 
degree that canhot exceed 212®. Then with a very fine sieve, mix 
the white powder, frequently stirring the compo. In another hour^ 
or less, it will be fit to pour off ; and when it is, take the inner 
vessel out of the boiler, and pour the mixture ^gently into the 
mould through the opened brass keeper. In about an hour, if the 
weather be dry and favorable, you may take the roller out of the 
mould ; hang it in a cool, dry situation, or lay it horizontally in a 
rack made for the purpose, and the next day it will be sufficiently 
hardened for use. As there will be rather more of the compo at 
each end of the cylinder than would work clear of the frame in 
which it is to revolve, cut off from each extremity about half an 
inch, by encircling it with a piece of fine twine. 

To keep the rollers thus made in good condition for working, a 
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place should be chosen where the air has free circulation, without 
being subject to the extreme heat of the sun in Summer, or the 
freezing damp air in Winter : in short, in as even a temperature as 
possible. It will be necessary to keep a stock of more rollers 
than are at work ; as it is frequently found, when a roller is sicA, or 
greasy, or soft, or you do not know what is its ailment, that 
washing it clean and hanging it to rest for a time, restores it to as 
good a state as ever. 

One other circumstance must be noticed, namely, the influence of 
the variable temperatures of different situations on this composition. 
This I have had particular opportunities of knowing, from having 
carried on business in two distant offices. It frequently happened 
that when the compo was working kindly atone office, nothing could 
be more teazing than its progress at the other. Indeed, while I was 
supplied by those who make for the trade, one of my houses 
frequently gave them a great deal of trouble. I have heard both 
Forster and HarnU say, "that they were obliged to make a 
harder compo on purpoi!^ for my house and one or two others 
similarly situated, than the customary temper of the nuxture 
and, frequently, the only alternative was, to find me a roller that 
had got hard and useless at some other house, to suit the low 
temperature of mine. The difference was this — one of my houses 
had the press-room on the ground-floor, the joists and flooring 
lying on the earth ; the sink room adjoining ; wet sheets hanging 
very low ; very little influence from the sun ; and no thorough 
ventilation ; consequently, from the humidity of the atmosphere 
engendered by these circumstances, it was a constant complaint 
that the compo was too soft. At my other house the press-room 
was on the two-pair floor ; the poles very high ; the sun’s rays had 
free admittance ; and the ventilation was very complete. Here, 
the compo, complained of as too soft at the former house, was all 
that could be wished : hence it became the roller-nursery ; and by 
sending them to hang up a day or two, when out of order at the 
other place, they became firm and fit for work. 

This principle, carried to a proportionate extent, must be applied 
when the compo is made for, or in, other climates ; and whenever 
the printer has to encounter these varieties of temperature, either 
in this country or another, he must, by a judgment founded on 
experiment, asco^n the proportions- of the harder or softer 
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ingredient, and regulate his mixture by the circumstances of his 
situation. 

Notwithstanding the general use of these compo-rollers, balls 
will be found sometimes necessary to vary the mode of work. 
Cards, single cuts, light formes, &c. may require the experiment, 
at least, of a change; In order to make the compo-balls, a mould 
will be also required. This I have had made from a circular plate 
of copper nicely planished, and beaten concave so as to sink in the 
centre about half an inch ; which is turned over a wire at the 
circumference, and supported to a level by three little feet. Then, 
as the compo is not required to be more than a quarter of an inch 
thick in the centre of the face of the ball, I have a board made the 
same diameter as the mould, and convex to a quarter of an inch, 
in order to give the compo a shape approaching to the convexity 
of the ball without too much stretching its component parts. Upon 
this convex board I strain a square piece of coarse canvas by 
tuming over its comers, and fastening them with a small tack or 
cords. Then, the compo being made hot, and the copper mould 
liang made warm also, I pour about half-a-ponnd from the kettle, 
taking care that none of the condensed steam drops on the mould, 
and pressing the canvas with a half-hundred weight, let the whole 
cool gradually, and it will possess a face as smooth as the 
planished copper, the compo growing thinner and thinner from the 
centre towards the circumference, which contrivance renders it 
more convenient for plaiting when knocked up into balls. It may 
be adviseable to give the inside of the canvas a coat of paint, in 
order to prevent the compo from pressing quite through and 
adhering to the wool, or hair, or lining, if any should be used ; 
or using an inner lining of finer canvas or linen. 

This compo, if it possesses every desirable quality for the pur- 
pose here described, will yet be found to draw the dirt or flue from 
ofiTthe face of the type, and to retain it, in spite of the distributing 
on the table, with far more tenacity than inferior stufi*. It will 
therefore be necessary to plean and scrape the roller or ball, two, 
threb, or four tunes a day, according to the foulness of the paper. 
This is best done by keeping some refuse ink on a spare table ; 
and, coverii^ the roUer or ball with a thick coat, scrape the whole 
off with a knife. 

. To wash the rollers or balls made with this compo, nothing 
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more is requisite than the application of water, in cold frosty 
weather a little warmed, but cold as possible in warm weather, 
which needs only be used with the hand. Before they are worked 
again after washing, an hour’s drying will be necessary. Some- 
times, if from the effect of bad ink they show an appearance of 
grease, and make friars (white spots, or white-friars), a mixture of 
spirits of turpentine and water will be necessary ; or a little pearl- 
ash lie. If becoming soft by a sudden change in the atmosphere, 
a washing in spirits of turpentine will harden them. If by a cold 
or dry night they are found too hard at first getting to work in 
the morning, a few turns at a moderate distance from the fire, or 
over the flame of a burning sheet of paper will be the remedy. 
Sometimes they will get into such a state as to require the flame 
of a candle to be passed over the whole face, which must be done 
with the greatest care and patience. 

To make the smaller rollers for jobs and galleys, you may unite, 
by plugs of wood, two or three together ; or you may have the 
open keepers, with double projections to place between each when 
you fill the mould. They are easily divided by the cord as above 
directed. 

If you have old compo remaining, and. find it necessary to 
renew either balls or rollers, a small portion of the fresh material 
must be incorporated with it ; but, as the rules already given can 
alone determine the proportions requisite to make the compo 
harder or softer, it will not be possible to lay down the precise 
quantities of the respective ingredients that may in such cases be 
proper. The molasses, or vegetable substance, will certainly 
evaporate and become impoverished by frequent meltings: the 
glue, or animal substance, will grow harder : the earthy substance 
will retain its quality : but a little addition of new spar will be 
necessary to clear and bind the whole together. 

The cylinder upon which the compo is cast is made of alder- 
wood, turned to a diameter of two inches; so that the coat of 
compo which it receives is half-an-inch. The cylinder is perforated 
through its centre, having a brass bush, or collar, driven into each 
end, through which is passed an iron rod, as an axis, with an 
enlarged head at one end, and tapped with a screw at the other. 
This axis is received in corresponding holes at the angle-turned 
ends of the frame, and is there secured by a nut fitted to its screw- 
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end. Td the upper bar of the frame are fixed two handles of 
turned wood, having considerable circular projections for keeping 
the handles from coming in contact with the ink upon the table. 



Injustice to the persevering zeal and obliging disposition of the 
two artists to whom the profession are chiefly indebted for the 
success and supply of the compo balls and rollers, I cannot omit to 
record, more emphatically, the names of Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Harrild.* They had both the advantage of being printers by 
profession, and were consequently more capable of appreciating 
the necessary qualities of their manufacture. But I am afraid the 
competition of the two has not left to either a chance of enjoying 
the fair remuneration which their exertions have deserved. The 
charge at first for the balls, was two shillings per week, per press, 
exchanging and keeping them in order as often as found necessary. 
Upon the introduction of the rollers you either paid for one in the 
price of each apparatus, or table : or, if purchased separately, the 
price was a guinea each ; an'^ for exchanging and keeping in order, 
the same weekly compensation as for the balls. But the effect of 
the competition above alluded to, has been, to reduce this trifle to 
one shilling pef week, and I believe even to sixpence; a very 
inadequate acknowledgment, considering the advantage afforded to 
both master and man : for the invention was at once the means of 
getting rid of the nauseous, filthy process in the pelt-house, and 
rendering a press-room as free from offensive effluvia as any other 
part of the office. A great annual expense was also saved in skins 
and wool ; and a vast deal of the precious time of the men. Upon 

* In the history of inventions it frequently hfqtpens that two or more 
competitors start up to contend for the honour of bdng the primitive sources 
of a new project. In the present instance, I believe it would be very difficult 
to assign the palm. The best way of deciding such a point, is, perhaps, to 
aUow the possibility of simultaneous experiments and effects. 
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the introduction of the balls I calculated that the saving to each 
man was half a day in a week *, and 1 conceive that still more is 
saved by the rollers. But what is above every other consideration, 
the quality of the work is materially improved ; and the labour is 
reduced to comparative ease by rolling over a forme instead of 
beating it. 

It is curious to contemplate the various changes which have 
taken place in a press-room, as iar as regards manual labour, 
within a very few years. Previous to the introduction of lord 
Stanhope’s press, the heating was the lighter labour, and pulling 
the heavier ; to the latter of which an apprentice was seldom put, 
except for very light-work, for the first twelve months. Then 
pulling became the lighter — ^the stronger beat, and the weaker 
pulled. But when the rollers were introduced, the stronger fgain 
took the bar, and the weaker rolled : and a well-grown lad was 
capable of taking both parts in the first month of his service. The 
pulling is now the only hard labour ; the rolling requiring only a 
due degree of adroitness qnd attention to colour. 

The rollers are found to answer for every description of work — 
for the largest or smallest type — the lightest or heaviest forme — all 
solid type, or all rule work — for the strongest or weakest ink — for 
black, or red, or any colour; and indeed, upon the whole, the 
introduction of the invention constitutes a new era in the art of 
printing. 

It is now necessary to describe the other parts of the apparatus 
connected with the inking by cylinders. 

The first was that of Messrs. Applegath and Cowper, before 
alluded to. It consists of a trough for the ink — a cylinder to 
revolve in the trough — and the table to distribute upon — the 
whole of which is supported by arfirm stand of cast-iron screwed 
to the floor. The frame is formed of two sides of cast-iron united 
by three bolts with nuts and screws. The ledges cast about the 
middle of the sides serve to hold a convenient shelf. The top is 
made with deal, which being screwed to the sides, is covered with 
sheet lead rendered perfectly level and smooth. To the upper 
back part of the sides of the frame are cast prolongations to 
receive the axles of the trough and cylinder. The receptacle for 
the ink, or trough, is formed chiefly of cast-iron ; but it has a lip 
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or edge of wrought plate-iron rivetted on the front, and ground 
very exact to the surface of the cylinder;, and which is turned up 
at each end to work in grooves in the cylinder, in order to retain 
the ink. To the back of this trough are rivetted two pieces of 
iron upon a level with its pivots, which act as levers: and upon 
these levers are hung weights, which being placed at a greater or 
less distance from the trough, cause the ground edge before- 
mention^ to press with greater or less force against the metal 
cylinder, and thus regulates the quantity of ink to be taken by the 
roller. The ink being in the trough, and the cylinder being revolved 
by means of the handle, it will acquire a fine even coat of colour. 
The hand-roller is then applied by the workman to the ink 
cylinder, from which contact it receives a single line of ink, and 
is then rolled backwards and forwards upon the table until the 
ink is thoroughly spread or distributed both upon the roller and 
table. He then conveys his roller to the forme, and passing it 
once or ofLener upon and over the type, it will have communi- 
cated a coat of ink, of an equal consisteiijiy and colour throughout. 
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The material defect in the apparatus above described is, that 
the ink and entire surface of the cylinder and table must remain 
constantly exposed, during the whole time of work, to the flue and 
dirt arising in the press-room, which, from the nature of paper as 
now made, is known to be very considerable. The scraping of the 
cylinder against the edge of the trough occasions it to leave all the 
foul particles it may have collected, as well as what the roller may 
communicate of that which it gathers from the forme, along with 
the ink in the trough, which is all drawn together by the revolving 
motion of the cylinder, into a cylindric form also ; and appears, 
when the latter is put in moticm, to be a second black cylinder 
turned by the motion of the iron one. Thus all becomes mixed 
together until a considerable quantity of foul matter has accumu- 
lated in the trough, and it becomes necessary to clean out all the 
ink remaining, which is thus spoiled and wasted. 

A more simple and cheap apparatus for this purpose was imme- 
diately got up by Mr. Foster, the inventor of the composition balls. 
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It is a stand having its two legs and feet of cast-iron ; and its top, 
upon which the ink is distributed, instead of lead, as in the former 
apparatus just described, is mahogany. Behind this, elevated 
about two inches, is the stage for taking the ink on to the roller. 
At either end of the stage is a recess for receiving the contrivance 
which contains the ink. This is similar in shape to the brayer 
formerly used ; but turned hollow, with the handle and top to 
screw on ; at the bottom are holes, and when ink is wanted on the 
stage, the workman, taking hold of this bottle-brayer, moves it 
from one recess to the other, drawing it slowly along the stage. 
In this movement the ink, by its own gravity, will issue out from 
the holes at the bottom, and leave a portion on tbe stage, more or 
less, according to the rapidity or frequency of its transit. 

Mr, Arding soon improved upon Foster’s apparatus, by 
making the ink-stage of cast-iron, with circular recesses ; and 
the whole table more of a solid form ; both makers now adopt the 
same pattern ; but the bottle-brayer has not been found to answer, 
as the ink soon clogs up the holes, apd the wood is liable to be 
split by the screw at the top ; and an old servant of the press- 
room, the common brayer, has again been found the most effective 
for this purpose. 

I have had several of these inking tables at w'ork, and find a 
decided preference due to the last described. The mahogany 
surface seems more congenial to the temperament of the ink and 
roller, than either the lead or iron. The ink is taken better, and dis- 
tributes better. Aline of colour is taken as perfectly from the stage 
as from a cylinder, since the roller, being cylindrical, can only touch 
the ink in a line ; and it is only giving the roller a portion of a 
revolution on the stage to make it take a greater quantity of 
colour if necessary. More of the flue and dirt, inseparable from 
the working of paper, is held hy the wood than by the lead ; and 
consequently, the roller keeps cleaner, and the forme works better. 
The table is easily washed by the lye-brush, and no further waste 
of ink is occasioned. 

This apparatus has been further improved by substituting 
a box and cylinder for the stage and brayer. The^ advantage of 
which will be, that the quantity of ink on the cylinder to come in 
contact with the roller, is regulated by a pressure at the top, out of 
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the body of the ink, instead of at the bottom against \irhich the ink 
must rest. 




The cylinder is of mahogany, and, as here shown, moves in a 
box or trough which contains the ink ; and which has a lid 
moving on hinges coming nearly over the top of the cylinder. To 
the under edge of this 4op is nailed a slip of thick butt or sole 
leather. This, by its natufally elastic quality, will always press 
upon the cylinder according as the lid is more or less tightly 
screwed down by the thumb-screws shewn in the drawing. This 
leather will also intercept in its way any filth which may arise 
from the dep6t of ink before^ it can reach the cylinder : and which, 
when accumulated, may, by unscrewing the lid and throwing it 
open, as in the upper figure, be instantly scraped away with one 
stroke of the knife; and no further waste of the ink incurred. It 
will be seen from the lower figure, that no part of the ink in this 
apparatus is exposed ; and only a very small portion of the 
cylinder at the time of working. * 

An inking apparatus for the purpose of enabling one man to 
perform all the operations of press-work, was invented and 
patented by Mr. Thomas Parkin, in the year 1820. This was 
contrived, by frame-work, rollers, catgut-bands, colour-boxes, &c. 
to perform the complex operations of taking ink, distributing, and 
inking the forme, with the common composition-covered cylinder. 
The frame was fixed on the off-side of the press, and one press- 
man performed the whole of the work, by stretching his left arm 
across his forme at the same time that he lifted up his tympans 
with the right, drawing the cylinder once or twice over the forme 
by taking hold of the handle of the moving frame ; next, retiring 
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it back again, he proceeded on to throw up the frisket, ancTper- 
form the other processes of press-work. 

On the fixed frame of wood, is a square frame of iron, formed 
to slide to and fro upon guide-rollers ; a narrow plate, or table, is 
fixed horizontally, on a plane with the forme, and receives the 
ink from a small roller, called by Mr. P. the furnishing roller ; 
this is supplied with ink from two boxes, one being fixed at each 
end of the table ; these boxes have the sides fronting the table 
open, except a covering of fine wire-gauze : the furnishing roller, 
by the same exertion of the pressman, traverses the table at 
right angles to the direction in which the inking frame moves, 
and striking against the porous face of the ink-box, receives a 
portion of the colour which exudes, the equal distribution of 
which upon the circumference of that roller, is effected by a 
number of small metallic rollers, fixed in its frame, and pressing 
on its upper quarter arc ; the roller in its traverse along the table, 
leaves an equal surface of ink, which is then taken up by the 
contrary motion of the large cylinder, and thus imparted to the 
forme. 

This invention, however ingenious in detail, was not found to 
answer its intended purpose. In the first place, it required a 
space on the off-side of a press which the situations of press- 
rooms would rarely afford ; and, in addition to this inconvenience, 
the man had not sufficient command of the main roller to make 
the distribution and quantity of the ink suit the work ; and as 
a final objection, and perhaps the greatest, it must have pro- 
duced in the mind of every pressman it employed the unpleasant 
feeling that he was turning another out of work. I think I have 
as much perseverance as most' men in any experiment of possible 
advantage, but my expectations from this machine were soon 
relinquished. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

O/* modem invents or improved Manual Printing Presses— 7^ 
STANHOPE; Descriptions and Engravings of various Parts; 
application of the principle to the old Press— The Ruthven — Presses of 
Bidlep and others— Q^er aud Scott— Comet's Columbian— Stafford— 
Napier— TreadwdF t Treddle— Watts— Bardap—Meihurst — Afford 
—Hope, of Jedburgh— Tapkr and Martineau — Church— BaUmge— 
Pouchy (for tppe J— Wilson— Hansard. 


THE STANHOPE PRESS. 

DUE respect to the disinterested spirit of the noble inTento, as 
well as a just estimation of the merits of the invention, requires 
that I should begin to treat of modem Manual. Printing Presses 
with that of lord Stanhope. In' a preceding chapter an ample 
account has been given of the principle upon which the Stanh<^> 
press is constructed, with general references to the engravings. 
Here a perspective view of the press is given, and a description of 
the several parts will be inserted in detail. 

The joiner’s press require great labour to produce an adequate 
impression from hea'vy works in sn^l letter ; it must, therefore, 
have been an important point to gun an accession of power, with, 
at the same time, a diminntian of labour. This was first acoom- 
pUshed by the Stanhope press, utfaich is capable all the force of 
the common press, with, perhaps, a tenth of the labour. 

In the formation of his iron press, earl Stanhope must have 
found many useful hints in M. Anissoplt Premier Mbmoire $ur 
TImpression en Lettres, ttiivi de la Description dftme NouveUe 
Presse executee pour le Service du Boi ; in which he says—'* Je me 
suis attach6 principalement a rendre son action et see mouvemens 
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les plus independans qu’il m’a possible du maniement d4r6gle 
des ouvriers auxquels elle est confine.” This has been particularly 
attended to in the Stanhope press, and nothing is left to the 
judgment of the pressman but the colouring. 

After many expensive and tedious experiments, his lordship, 
aided by Mr. Walker, an ingenious mechanist, succeeded in this 
important invention to the full extent of his highest expectations ; 
since which, the principle has been applied to the common joiner’s 
presses, but without any very general success. 

Since its first introduction, the Stanhope-press has been made 
by several persons at a price considerably lower than that charged 
by Mr. Walker, the original manufacturer, whose price was ninety 
guineas for a demy-press. Messrs. Fowler, Neal, Jones, and Co. 
of King’s Arms Iron-Works, Cupar’s Bridge, Lambeth, were the 
first to benefit us by the competition, and have made many upon 
the same plan for sixty guineas, the first of which has worked 
several sheets of this book. This diminution of the great expense 
of purchase was received with mucH* satisfaction by the trade, 
being calculated to do away the only objection which was likely 
to preclude its general use. Whether their presses were as finely 
finished as those from the original manufactory, is a question of 
but little moment ; they acted sufficiently well ; but both of them 
were, from their very construction, subject to serious injury and 
mischief, they were peculiarly liable to break in that part imme- 
diately on a level with the table and platten, from the curved shape 
of the staple (the cast-iron frame answering to the cheeks, head, 
winter, &c. of the common presses, being so denominated) which 
sustained all the resistance to the power of the machinery, and to 
repair which, incurred an expense of eighteen or twenty guineas. 

As the internal construction of the press cannot be shewn in 
tbe general view of it, we proceed to a dissection of the principal 
parts ; and, with the assistance of a separate figure for each, shall 
describe thmr construction and use, and then refer them to their 
respective situations in the general view. 
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Fig. 1. — Bar-handle, Arbor, and Coupling-bar. 



Fig. 1 shows part of the bar handle, with the apparatus by 
which it is cormected with, and acts upon, the spmdH or screw. 
A is an upright pillar, or arbor, situated at the outer edge of the 
staple of the press, its lower end resting on a pivot, its upper 
being held by the top plate B, through which it passes, and 
receives the piece C, or arbor head ; a coupling bar, E, connects this 
with a similar piece, D, the screw head, and in which is fitted the 
top of the screw. The top plate, B, is fixed to the top of the press 
by a screw, the head of which is seen in the figure. F shews tlic 
insertion of the bar handle in the arbor, and the figure, therefore, 
expl&ins the means by which the pull operates on the screw. A 
material improvement for regulating or varying the power has 
been introduced, by elongating the hole in the coupling bar E, in 
the head D, and then by a screw making the coupling bar longer 
or shorter. 
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Fie:. 2 . — The Screw. 



Fig. 2 is the screw, of which A is the thread. B, the top, is 
hexagonal, or what mechanics understand by six square, and is 
fitted into the screw head. Fig. 1. The piece shown at C forms, 
what is generally called, the toe of the spindle ; it is here a centre 
of cast-steel, and somewhat rounded at its lower end; it is repeated 
in the figure, to show the pin by which it is inserted in the screw, 
and the shoulder formed by the pin with the lower part. This 
contrivance affords a ready method of adjusting the pull of the 
press ; a thin metal collar or washer being dropped over the pro- 
jecting pin on the shoulder, will evidently alter the pressure in 
proportion to its thickness ; thus, a collar of l-16th of an inch in 
thickness is found equal to one blanket, and somewhat more. 
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The screw works by its thread in the piece seen at fig. 3. This 
is called the box, which being fixed in the upper part of the press, 
performs the office of the head in the old press. 

The screw and box made with the presses are cast-iron : and as 
soon as they break, which it is pretty certain they will, I hare 
them replaced by a wrought-iron screw and bdl-metal box. 

The lower end of . the screw passes into a hollow cup, at the 
bottom of which is a steel centre, with a flat figtce, on which the 
screw bears by the pin C, in fig. 2. 


Fig. 4.—- TAe Cup and Piston, 
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Fig. 5,^Seetiori of the same. 



Fig. 4 shows the back side, and fig. 5 the front, with a section 
of the cup, showing the centre on which the screw acts. Thus E 
is the cup in both figures ; G is the centre ; F F are steel loops, 
for a purpose which will be hereafiter explained j B is a solid piece 
forming the frame of the cup, by which it is placed upright on a 
circular plate, A A. In fig. 4 D is a back plate, held to the cup 
piece by the screw G. C in fig. 6, and a similar piece in fig. 4, 
are front views of projecting pieces called stays, for the purpose of 
holdii^ the cup fini% upright. 

^e circular plate, A A, is fastened to the platten by four screws 
at the holes a a, seen in both figures. 


The platten is entirely of cast-iron ; the circle, A A, corresponds 
with the bottom plate, A A, in figs. 4 and 5, and the holes seen in 
the four comer pieces within this circle, receive the screws by 
which these two pieces are held together. It is cast with cells, as 
above represented, to give it strength to resis't the power of the 
pressure, and at the same time to rdieve it from all unnecessary 
wai^t. The face is turned to, as nearly as possible, a pei&ctly 
plaine surface, by means of a lathe and tools of immense power 
and strength ; and if the purpose in this respect shall have be«i 
fully acquired, the platten and table become proportionabfyvalna-^ 
ble, as every thing that is perfect and beautiful in typo^phy 
depends upon an even impression, which can only be given by an 
upper and under surface held perfectly parallel to each other while 
the force is applied. 
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Fig. Ij^The Fork and Hook. 

This is an apparatus which is attached to the hinder part the 
press by the ears seen at A A. The extremities of the fork are 
steel on their upper sides, and pass into the steel loops, F F, before 
spoken of in fig. 5, by which the whole is suspended. On the 
straight bar, B, mores a sliding piece, C, which is provided with 
a hook, and bears an iron weight of about f cwt. This forms the 
counterbalance to the platten, and at the return of the bar lifts the 
platten from the forme. The power of this counterbalance is, of 
course, variable at pleasure, by altering its distance on the bar ; it 
is held at the required point by a tightening screw, which passes 
through the upper side of the sliding |)iece. 
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Fig. 8. — I'lte Gallows, 



in which the frame, A R B, is screx^ed to the front of the carriage, 
between the joints of the tympan. C, is a flat bar, which is 
fastened across the piece, B B, and from which proceeds the curved 
rod, EE, having a cross piece at its upper extremity. D, is a 
coupling which holds &8t the ends of the straps ; the straps them- 
selves are seen at F F ; they pass, as usual, beneath the carrii^ 
ribs, and round a double wheel fixed on a spit, and so to a frame- 
work somewhat similar, at the other end of the press. 

The method here proposed for fixing the gallows is most incon- 
venient, and even dangerous. When the carriage is run in to the 
position for the pull, the hither end of the cross-piece E, is in the 
exact situation to strike the ribs or breast of the man as he throws 
his arm and inclines his body to catch hold of the handle of the 
bar or lever. I have all this taken off, and fixed to the cross-bar 
that unites the ends of the slides^ which gives the opportunity of 
adding another material improvement to the press. ■ To all presses 
it has been found necessary to have bolsters, as well to check the 
impetus in running out the carriage, as to prevent it from rumiing 
in by the recoil, or from the beating ; instead of which bolsters, I 
have a little catch fixed on the sides of the outer tympan, which, 
upon throwing up the tympan, catches upon this cross-piece, and, 
being hollowed out to its shape, instantly holds so fast that, while 
the tympana are up no force or beating can run in the press ; but 
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the moment the man puts the frisket and tympan in motion they 
become disengaged, and the effort required to start the press off 
the bolster is prevented. 

After carefully examining the account of the separate pieces, 
with reference to their figures in the engravings, there can be no 
doubt but a mechanic, or any person accustomed to a common 
printing, press, will easily understand the construction of this, by 
reference) to the general view of it at the beginning of the chapter. 

It will there appear that, by this improYement in the construc- 
tion, the cheeks, the cap, and i^e winter of the old press are not 
required. The office of the head, in the old press, is here per- 
formed by the piece shown separately at fig. 3 ; that of the shelf 
and hose, by the figs. 4 and 5 ; and that the old construction of 
the spindle and bar handle is here improved upon by the arrange- 
ment shown in figs. 1 and 2. ° 

The platten, at fig. 6, is, in this press, fixed to the hose, or 
apparatus through which the screw works ; and it will also be 
seen that it is suspended to the short arm of a lever, provided with 
acounter balancing weight, by which the forme is released from the 
platten at.the return of the bar, after the pull. 

For the plank, cofSn, and stone, is substituted a cast-iron plank 
or table, which has its upper surface made accurately flat, by the 
same machinery as the platten, and is laid correctly horizontal. 
The under surface is cast with hollow places, or cells, in the gam*- 
manner, and for the same purpose as the platten, but, in addition, 
has two horizontal parallel projections to answer the purpose of 
the cramps, upon which it runs in the slides. This, with the pro- 
visimi made for 'a perpendicular pressure on the platten, and the 
care taken to set its lower face parallel to the surface of the table, 
is the only means towards ensuring an uniform pressure on the 
forme. 

The apparatus which takes the place of the old forestay, suffi- 
ciently explains itself in the engraving. 

The slides which receive the table^ and answer to the carriage 
and ribs, will be also eqtially obvious. 

The ink-block is here a block of the usual thickness, with a 
ledge of sheet iron, and is supported by a light frame-work of iron 
rods. The l^s are held by a projecting fork. 

The tympana, &c. are as usual, except that some prefer them 
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made entirely of iron, and the whole press is firmly set and 
screwed on a massy block of wood, of the form and relatire 
dimensions shown in the engraving. 

'It has not 'been considered necessary to encumber this descrip- 
tive account of the press with the minute dimensions of the 
several parts. It will be sufficient to say, that in the separate 
figures the relative proportions of the small parts axe observed ; 
and that, in the general view of the press, the same relative pro- 
portions are observed among the pieces themselves. 

The Stanhopian improvement in jgaining power for the lever was 
applied by several of the press-makers of the metropolis to the 
common press ; and some of the most respectable master-printers 
were at one time so sanguine in their expectations from this plan, 
that it was imagined in a few years there would not be a common 
press in London that had not undei^one this important alteration. 
But experience, we believe, has now fully shown how impossible 
it is to construct a machine of this sort, composed principally of 
wood, capable of resisting, the great increased power produced by 
the new arrangement of the bar and spindle. The head and winter, 
let them be fitted into the cheeks with whatever firmness, will be 
affected more or less by the power produced»-or, in other words, 
the resistance above, or the firmness of the head and winter, will 
turn out to be more or less unequal to the intended force of the 
pressure applied to the forme. Where this is the case, both that 
sharpness and smoothness of impression produced by the Stanhope 
press, from formes of pearl and nonpareil letter, are here com- 
pletely wanting. These presses will, however, no doubt, bring off 
a clear and sufficiently strong impression from light forpies set in 
leaded long primer and upwards. 

That we may convey a more correct idea of the Stanhopian 
improvement, thus applied to the common press, we shall here 
present our readers with an engraving of one constructed on this 
principle. 

In a perspective drawing of a machine of this kind, it is impos- 
sible to show all the parts sufficiently clear to impart a perfect 
knowledge of its construction ; we shall therefore give sketches, 
with the dimensions of those parts which differ from the com^ion 
press, and those which are intended to produce the same effect as 
the Stanhope press. 
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' Perspective enlarged of the Bar-handle and Lever 



The upright pillar, A A, is 0 : 9 long, and 0 : 2 diameter. 

The projecting pillars which support the upright, A A, are 6 
hiches long to the shoulder, and are furnished with nuts and 
screws fixing through the dieek of the press. 
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The lever, C, is 4 int^es, D, 12 inches, and E, 6 inches long. 
The spindle, F G, is 9 inches fh)m the under side of die head at 
F, to die toe at O. 

The bar-hani^ H, is 2:2 long. 

A bar extendi^l^^tween the press cheeks, for the support of the 
lever and weighty 


The Flatten, 



A 


The length, or AB, is 2:3; A C, 1 : 7 ; C D, 0 : 4. 

Height of the <^linder, E, the top of which ceceives the toe of 
the spindle, is iroia E to H, 7 inches. 

F F are iron rods, mth an eye at the upper end of each, which 
receive the hooks, C C, of a lever, by which the weight of the 
platten is counterpoised. 

G G are projecting pieces, set at a distance apart equal to the 
thickness of the cheeks, which, by being exacUy fitted to the 
sides, and the inner fkce of the cheeks, steady the motion of the 
platten. 
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THE RUTHVEN PRESS. 

m 

Anothbb printing press of acknowledged merit, called, ftmn the 
name of its inventor, ” The Ruthven Press,” has been some time 
in use in various offices in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Russia and America. Mr. Ruthven was a printer in Edinburgh, 
and, from his practical experience in what are the requisites of a 
good press, may be reasonably supposed very competent to devise 
improvements. I have not the advantage in describing this ma> 
chine that I had in those previously mentioned—that of having 
worked with it: but 1 have seen them at work, have handled 
them, and, 1 believe, understand perfectly well their construction. 

In the Ruthven-piess the forme, instead of being situated on a 
running carriage, is placed upon a stationary platform, or table, 
which is provided with the usual apparatus of tympans, frisket, 
points, &c. to receive the sheet of paper, and convey it to its proper 
situation on the fonne after it has been inked. 

The platten is moveable on wheels or rolleis connected with 
springs to bear it up while bringing over the tympans. 

The machinery by which the power for the pressure is obtained, 
is a combination of levers, actuated by a crank or short lever, 
turned by a l<mger lever, to which the pressman applies his left 
. hand, and the weight of his body ; the other parts are situated 
immediately below the table, and tiie platten is brought over the 
forme, and connected at the two opposite sides or ends, with the 
machinery below, by which it is so forcibly pressed or drawn 
down upon ,the paper which lies over the types, as to give the 
impression, which being thus made, the platten is disengaged, and 
removed from off the types by a motion of the foot or hand. 

The levers beneath the fable are well contrived to have the 
best efiect in saving time, and producing an immense pressure ; 
for when the pressman hrst takes the handle, it acts with 
but little advantage as to power upon the levers, and therefore 
faring^ the platten down very quickly upon the tympan. The 
levers have then assumed positions in which they exert a more 
powerful action upon each other; and this action continues to 
increase until one of fba levers and its connecting rod come 
nearly into a line, when the power is greatly increased, and 
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capable of ptodocing any requisite pressure. By this caostruotiCHi 
of a press is avoided the moving of *the heavy carnage with 
the forme } for the platten needs be but a small portion of the 
weight of the loaded carnage; and further, it may be moved 
from off the types sideways, and therefore has a less distance to 
move than the carriage m the ordinary press. 



The engraving (by Mr. Branston) will afford a very accurate 
idea of the action of this press. 


3X2 


m TYPOGRAPHiA: 

Mb. Medqubst, of Denmark-street, Soho, prodiiced a print- 
ing press of considerable merit, from its simplicity, having the same 
advantage, in point of power, as lord Stanhope gains by the com- 
pound levers. It is a common press in all its parts, but instead of 
a screw, a plain spindle is employed : on the lower part of it, just 
above the lever, a circular plate is fixed, and affords steps for the 
points of two iron rods, which extend up to the head, and are there 
supported by their points entering sockets. When the platten is 
up, these rods stand in an inclined position, although both the ends 
of them are at the same distance from the centre of the spindle ; 
but when the spindle is turned by the bar, the circular plate, in 
which the lower points of the iron rods rest, turns round in a 
circle, and the upper ends remaining stationaty, they of course 
come towards a vertical position, in which motion the spindle and 
platten are forced to descend, in the same manner as though a 
screw was employed ; but this motion has every advantage of the 
Stanhope levers, or Mr. Ilowortb’s press, vrithout the friction of 
either, for the power increases as the resistance increases, and when 
the rods come nearly parallel to the spindle, or into a vertical posi- 
tion, the power is immensely great. 


A plan for the improvement qf the printing-press, by Mr. 
Joseph Ridley, was, in 1796, rewarded by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, with a premium of forty guineas, the 
model of which may be seen in their Repository ; and, in their 
thirteenth volume, a plate and description of the same. In this 
.pross the chief improvement was the action attached to the head, 
from which a screw, hitherto in use, is proposed to be taken away; 
and a perpendicular bar of steel, with a conical end lodged in a 
cup on the platten, substituted in its stead. The power is obtained 
by means of a spindle through each side of the press, near the 
bar, to which it is attached by three chains, the two outer ones 
serving to pull down the bar and platten, and the middle one to 
raise, or recover them again. To one end of this spindle is fixed a 
lever or handle, two feet long, which, by means of two chains, pulls 
down the platten with any force required. At the ether end of the 
^ndle is also another lev^r with a weight, acting as a fiy, which 
^'weight may be fixed, by means of holes in the lever, at such a 
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distance irom the centre as may be judged necessary, according to 
the nature of the irork to be done. No work with this press 
requires more than one pull. 


In 1796, Mr. Prosseb, of St. Giles’s, took out a patent ** for a 
machine for printing of letter-press,” the only novelties in which 
are springs or regulators above the head and below the winter, for 
regulating the pull, thus making bad worse, as described in p. 416. 


In June, 1807, Mr. Brown, a stationer, took out a patent for a 
press ; but as it never, I believe, got into action, lliere is no neces- 
sity for my describing it. The curioas inquirer will find a 
description of it in the • “ Repertory of Arts,” Vol. xiv, second 
series, p. 368. * 


Mr. De Heine took out a patent for a letter-press, which has 
merged into that of Mr. Cogger. 


MR. COGGER’S PRESS. 

, This press differs very essentially in the principle by which the 
power is obtained for the impression upon the forme, from the 
Stauliope press ; and from its general form, and the arrangement of 
its component parts, is evidently secured from the misfortune of 
breaking in the main frame, as mentioned in the description of the 
staple of the Stanhope press. The cheeks (it will be best to de- 
scribe these things in technical terms) of this press are pillars of 
wTought-iron, calculated to resist a power of above a hundred 
tons ; they draw into the block, or stand (which is of cast-iron), 
from the under part, having strong rivetted heads. On these 
pillars are then dropped tubes of cast iron ; then the bed, or lointer : 
then brass tubes ; Ihen the plates upon which the levers find a 
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fulcrom, mtli smaller tubes ; then the Aea<2; all of which are ulti- 
mately held immoTeable in their places by lai^ nuts at the top. 
These tubes keep every part of the machine in its proper position. 
The cross head is calculated, from its massive strength, to afford 
effectual resistance to any effort possible far the power of to 
give under it, and as the power is gained in the works below this 
head, there is no diminution of its strength by the woridng of the 
mmn power within its substance, as in the bead of the Stanhope 
press. The only perforations are, Ist, for a scfew to regulatp the 
force of the under works, against which they act as a pivot i and 
2nd, two small piston rods attached to the platten below, and 
spiral springs above to counteract the weight of the platten. ' Ihe 
power IB acquired by the multiplied cross-arm levet, drawing about 
one quarter round a collar, into which are fitted two studs of case- 
hardened iron with convex faces, whirh, when put in motion by 
the lever, move up inclined planes of unequal degree of inclination, 
so that when the platten is first put into* the descending motion 
towards the forme, and power is less'requisiie than velocity, the 
latter is very rapid ; but as the platten arrives towards the point 
of pressure, the velocity is dimimshed to increase the power, till 
arriving nearly on a plane, the power is almost infimte, and sta- 
tionary till the bar is suffered to return. These inclined planes 
are fixed by dovetail mortises in a brass turned box resting on the 
centre of the platten ; this box contains the oil into which the 
upper studs dip on every return. The following engravings will 
dearly show the whole of tins arrangement. 
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appearance of Mr. 

Cogger's preM C9 w fifat of strength and elegance united. I havri' 
worked t&aai £at lome years, even the extent of power teqnited^ 
for priji^g^doahle demy, and hare never found the slightest v^air 
necessaiy ; if th^**^wer should lessen through the wear of 
sectors, St inclined planes, and the studs, it can be 
gained by the regulating screw in the head, and if, a 
worn completely down, or broken, new ones can ^ 
.dovetail-mortises in a very short space of time : the m^ 
peculiarity in this press yet remains to be noticed in 
regulating the power— 4V can in no ways affect the dist 
flatten from the tympans, whether regulated for a ligh 
pull, the distaswe of the two parallel sutfaees it aho 
.the turmng of the regulating screw in the head for 
lower down into the cup, and.^consequently, in travel 
inclined planes, they must force the platten lower d 
the forme, and the contrary for a light pull. These 
made with projections fromT the tympan. which. stop]| 
the ends of the table when it is thrown up, supply 
the gallows : on the otT-side is fixed a weight whic 
counterbalance to the weight of the tympans. 


THE COLUMBIAN PRESS. 



The ptess-thus called was brought over to this cotintry in ISllS, 
by Mr. Gbobcb Ci.tmbb, of Philadelphia, and made ^ subject 
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of a patent If the merits of 

' "vhQlly by its ornamental appearance* cehabily no othw press could 
miter into competition with ** The Columbian.'’ . No Brituh-made 
machinery was ever so lavishly embellished, * We havea somewhat 
highly-sounding title to b^n with ; and thdl*, which way soever 
our eyes are turned, from head to foot, or foot to head, some 
extraordinary features present themselves— on each pillar of the 
staple a caduceus of the universal messenger, Hermes — alligators, 
and other draconic serpents, emblematize, on the levers, the power 
of wisdom — ^then, for the balance of ponoer (we rude barbarians of 
the old world make mere cast-iron lumps serve to inforce our 
notions of the htdance of pmoer) we see, surmounting the Colum- 
bian press, the American eagle with extended wings, and grasping 
in his talons Jove’s thunderbolts, combined with the olive-branch 


of Peace, and cornucopia of Plenty, all handsomely bronzed and 
gilt, resisting and hearing down all OTiisn poweu ! 

To be serious : — the testimonials published in favour of this 
press are certainly of the most resjUectable character, and the 
private information which has been given me by clever workmen, 
who, after all, are, not unfrequently, better judges than their 
masteil^in these matters, impresses upon my mind very favourable 
ideas of its capability to produce fine and good work ; in fact, the 
only objection I ever heard made to the press was, the long stretch 
required to be made by the workman to reach the bar-handle, but 
I have just seen one making with an improvement to obviate this 
dilBculty, namely, the bar being fixed to the near instead of the 
off-side. 


Whether itrbe entirely original, as to principle, is a matter now 
to be considered. Some years ago a Mr. Moore invented and 
took out a patent for a press, the power of which was gained by 
the fulcrum and lev^, instead of the inclined plane or screw. 1 
had one on^mall scale (foolscap size) which was made by Mr. 
Arding for^e late Mr. Rickaby some years after the expiration of 
Mr. Moore’s patent, the power of which was gained by a wheel 
and chain, worked by the left hand, which drew down a strong 
lever projecting through the chedc of the press, having its fulcrum 
moveable (the pivot being fixed) upon the centre of the platten. 
The Columbian press I emmeive to be upon the same principle ; 
the lever being brought down upon the fulcrum (the platten) by a 
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right hand, instead of being 
brought do\m by the wheel and chain, equally a combined action 
of levers worked with the left hand. 

Me. Staffoed, of Bingham, m Nottinghamshire, who is by 
profession a printer, stereotype-founder, common wood-press maker. 
Stanhope iron-press manufacturer, printer’s smith, joiner, and 
furnisher in general (a very typographic Caleb Quotum), has in- 
vented and brought into use, for the supply of the trade, &c. 
in a very novel form, a portable iron pnnting-press, but chiefly 
confined to sizes not exceeding foolscap. The table for the forme 
in this press, as in the Ruthven and Treadwell, remains sta- 
tionary. The tympans and platten are attached to each other ; 
and when turned down, are acted upon by a lever, a screw, and 
hand-lever, to gam the requisite pressure. The contrivance is 
altogether very ingenious.* 

It is not likely that presses of this construction will be made 
for any larger size than foolscap, on account of the great weight 
of the iron platten, which has to be turned up and dowi^pon the 
same joints, and along with the tympans. The labour is, in some 
degree, counteracted by balance-weights, which are to be seen 
represented in the drawing ; but the weight of the machine itself 
is necessarily thus increased : and if the tympans and platten 
chance to be thrown up quickly, a concussion will be produced 
such as would endanger the floors of many places used as printing- 
offices. 

There is a rival claimant of this invention in Mr. Hope, of 
Jedburgh.' — See post, p. 664. 

* A representation of this press wiU’ be found on the leaf along with Mr. 
Rutfs machine. 

# 

A PEESs to work by the labour of one man, with an apparatus 
to distribute ink on a roUer of the elastic composition before de- 
scribed, and to cause that to ink tLe forme, all put in motion by 
the same power that impelled the action of the table and forme, 
was invented by Mr. Napier, two of which have been used by 
Messrs. Dean and Mundy. It was offered to the notice of the 
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profession by a circular, in which 

man at this press would be more than equal to two at the common 
press ; and as enabling prints in general to q|pe with larger 
machines." Its merits were submitted to the consideration of the 
Society of Arts, and referred, in course, to their committee of me- 
chanics ; but the examination of the press at work, and evidence 
given before this committee, by'no means substantiated the asser- 
tions of the circular. 

To effect its object, it was first necessary to do away with the 
firisket. In the next place, by the situation of the inking apparatus, 
the getting the forme on to the table was liable, in many cases, 
to serious accidents. It must be held in a horizontal position, and 
thus slid firom the hind part underneath the tympana and ma- 
chinery. The correction of revises, batters, cleaning of picks, 
unlocking to adjust the furniture, make register, &c. would, by 
the situation of the machinery, be rendered almost impossible, 
without taking the forme off the press. The time lost in making 
ready would be a serious evil, from two* to two hours and a half 
being required upon every change of forme, from one description 
to anotiier, as from 8vo to 12mo, &c. ; for the composition on the 
inking iJller required to be cut into compartments so as to be 
stripped off the cylinder to answer to the vacancies occasioned by 
Ibe furniture, or any other part which was not to receive the 
colour ; or, in other words, that no part of the composition was to 
remain upon the woo^ but what would exactly correspond with the 
line of the pages, lengthways. Thus every description of work, or 
of forme, must have a roller cut to suit it, the changing, cutting, 
and adjusting of which must occupy considerable time ; and, with 
the least variety of business, eighteen or twenty cut rollers must 
be kept constantly ready. This alone would increase the expense 
of this necljpiary article tenfold. Another serious objection was, 
the difficulty misapplying bearers, 8u:. from its bemg deficient of a 
frisket. ' it was acknowledged that no open kind of work 
could be done by this machine to bear the character of fine work, 
overlays being the only means of adjustment, which would not 
prevent the unequal colour arising from various degrees of pressure. 

The table for carrying the forme ran upon frictioh-rollerB in a 
frame, which also had a s^arate motion in the ribs, or slides. 
The nwde'of giving the pressure was by the inclined plane.. . 
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TREADWELL'S PRESS. 

Mr. Daniel Treadwell, of <^e United Statesof America, came 
to England in 1820, and took out a patent for certain improvements 
in the construction of printing presses, which were manufactured 
by Mr. Napier. In this press, the power necessary for giving the 
impression is obtained by means of a lever, or treaddle,* worked 
by the foot, instead of horizontal levers, as applied to that purpose 
in the Stanhope and other printing presses. The table also in this 
press is fixed, as in the Ruthven, instead of sliding under the 
platten as usual, and the platten with the tympan and firisket 
turns over on the forme. There is besides a mode of rever aing the 
frisket, which is made double (applicable to half-sheet work) so 
that the sheet may be printed on both sides without shifting. 

As there" is really some novelty in this press, 1 shall give en- 
gravmgs here to elucidate the description. 


Fig. 1. 



Query, Did the name induce the invention, or the invention the name? 
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Fig. 1 represents a side view, with the tympan and frisket folded 
upon the plattcn, and the platten turned down upon the forme. 
Fig. 2 represents a front view, with the platten turned up off the 
ibrme, and the tympan and irisket open. The action of the press 
is as follows : 

Having placed the sheet of paper to he printed upon the 
tympan, a, fold down the fnsket, 0, upon it as usual, and then 
turn over the platten, c, down upon the forme, d, as seen in fig. 1. 
To obtain the pressure, the workman then steps upon the tieaddle, 
e, which brings down the bar,y, and by means of the knee-joint, g, 
the arms, h and i, become stndghtened, and, consequently, the 
main lever fwinging upon the pivot, j, is raised at the hinder part, 
h, and depressed at the front part, I, 

Thus the decent of the lever at I, by the means above described, 
throws a great weight upon the platten, for the purpose of im- 
printing the sheet of paper previously (as above) placed between 
it and the forme of types, d, which is upon the table. 

By the descent of &e treaddle the instant before the impression 
is ^ven, another action is also obtained for the purpose of bringing 
the hammer, m, into a perpendicular direction, in order to meet the 
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block, n, where the legs of the platten all .The rod, 6, 

attached at the bottom to the treaddle, e, communicates also near 
its top by a connecting bar, p, with the hammer, m. "The top of 
the rod, o, is iJent, and as it . slides d(^ through a guide,, q, by 
the descent of the treaddle, the connecting bar, p, moves the 
hammer, m, ftom its inclined pendent position into a perpendicular, 
ready to press directly upf>n the block, n, of the platten. 

When the foot of the workman is removed from the treSddle, e, it 
rises by the re-action of the compressed parts, aided by a spring, 
r; at the same time the hammer, m, shifts from the block, n, in 
order to allow the platten to rise, and the type to be inked afresh. 

The platten and its arms being of considerable weight, a coun- 
terpoise, as it turns over, is effected by the spring, «, and weight, t, 
acting upon the frame, or lever, u, which by the rod, w, hanging 
upon the bent arms of the platten, balance its weight, and render 
its motion easy to the workman. i. 

Fig. 3 represents the platten, tympan, and frisket, detached 
from the press, for the (purpose of exhibiting their parts and 
actions more distinctly, . as respects the method of reversing the 
sheet, without removing it from between the double frisket ; c is 
the platten, upon the sides of which are two pivots ; ar, is a bar 
connected to two arms, yy, in which the double frisket is enabled 
to turn over upon centres ; when the sheet is printed on one side, 
and the platten thrown open, the bar, x, is depressed by the right- 
hand, which raises the double frisket holding the sheet of paper, z; 
the left hand then instantly turns it over, and the sheet is, by 
another impression, perfected. 

There is certainly great originality in the construction of this 
press : its operations are conducted with much facility by one man ; 
and as the rolling of the table, and the horizontal movement the 
bar, are dispensed with, the labohr must be considerably reduced. 
The chief objection which struck me, on a view of it, was the room 
required behind the press, four or five feet more in \|^idth than any 
other press. This in the confined space, and value of house-room 
in London, would, in itself, be a sufficient objection where no 
greater advantages were to be obtained than even the inventor 
promises. I believe only one press of this construction has been 
made in England. 
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Mb. RiOBABf) Watts, in 1820, took out a patent for improve* 
mentfl in inking printing types vrith rollers, and in placing and 
oonT(;ying the paper ; and giving the pressure by a cylinder. 

This press is without any apparatus immediately answeiii^ to 
our tympans. The frisket is a frame or carriage which runs 
horizontally upon slides upon each side of the machine. To this 
carriage is attached two inking rollersn which traverse over the 
forme as the frisket is run in and out. When run in, one of these 
rollers comes in contact with the feeding roller, which lies at the 
other, or right-hand end^of the machine. This roller, wMch is 
entirely of wood, receives the ink from an elastic roller, wKch is 
supplied by a metal roller revolving against the ink-trough. As it 
runs out, the two rollers first mentioned pass over the forme, and 
inkiS^ ready for the next succeeding sheet. The pressure given is 
by a c^inder covered with a blanket and linen cloth tightly laced. 
The arnilmt of impression appears to depend wholly upon the 
weight the cylinder, since provision is made for increasing or 
diminishing the same by means of intioducing or withdrawing 
blocks of metal, &c. The sheet of paper is placed upon the finme, 
^ say the frisket ; and the carriage pushed forward horizontally over 
the forme, the pap^r being as yet prevented from touching the 
forme by slight sprii^ which raise the frisket an inch above the 
table. A winch is now to be turned by the workman, which puts 
in motion an axle and band-wheels, and several guide-pulleys are 
passed by two endless bands, by which means the pressure 
cylinder is brought forward, and rolled over the paper and forme ; 
and then, by a reversed motion of the winch, is returned to its 
place. The carjiage with the frisket is now to be withdrawn, 
and the printed sheet removed, by which motion the inking rollers 
have be^ again made to pass over the forme, and to ink it ready 
for the next impression. As it is necessary that the rollers should 
continually recmve fresh supplies of ink, this is efiected by the 
foUowing means, at the time that the impression-cylinder is pass- 
ing over the types. A bevil-geer at the end of riie axis which 
catrie# the band-wheels for the cylinder, causes the metal roller 
and the wooden roUepr to turn, by means of which the ink is 
dutributed over the surface of the inking rollers, which are at the 
gSBae time resting upon the feedirg roller. But as the metal rdler 
m$tt always revolve the same way, ^ is necessary fhat the bevil- 
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geer should be changed when the axle and piesAag cylinder are 
turned back i^ain. This is effected by means of* a forked lever, 
which causes the socket with the bevil wheels to slide along the 
axle, and thus brings the wheels alternately into geer, according 
to the direction in which the pressing cylinder is at that time 
moving. ^ 

For further descriptionAfond an engraving of Mr. Watts’s press, 

I must refer my readers to the Lond. Joum. of Arts and Sciences, 
Ho. 10, p. 263, See. and plate xii. 

^ n 

In 1822, Mr. Bakclat, of Old Broad-street, took out a patent, 

" from a commumcation made to him by a certain foreigner 
residing abroad,” for the invention of a Spiral Lever, or RotaHry 
Standard Press. This invention will be likely to prove |o Mr, 
Barclay that it would be far better to study the inventionlh o^ our 
own country, than to place implicit reliance upon the priii^sions 
of fofeigi^ers. What he cells the spiral levers, which draw up the 
platlsn, have been applied with far greater simplicity of oonnect> 
ing apparatus, than that which his patent press seems to have the* ^ 
benefit of, for some years past to Mr. Cogger’s press, described in 
p. 654. As to the rollers, and the wedge, and the inclined planes,*' 
made to act by a compound horizontal lever, the same principle 
has been long applied by the makers just referred to, and also by 
Mr. Hapier, in a far superior manner to that which he has adopted. 
Any printer, however, wishing to study this important foreign 
communication, will find it fully detailed, with a very clear 
engraving, in the Journal before named, for April 1822. 


Mb. Hope, of Jedburgh, in 'Scotland, has a recent patent 
for an improvement to increase the power of a press, which 
appears to be rather an extension of the connecting-lever system 
of the Stanhope and Cogger presses, than an entire novelty. 
The irregular inclined plane is precisely upon Cogger’s prindpfo, 
and although drawn and described in Mr. Hope’s specifieatidtt, 
and made an essential part in the formation of his press, is yet 
disclaimed as his invention. The immediate ol^ect of his invea* 
tion, or improvement, is to bnpg the mechaidcal power, or millti-' 
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plied lever, of the presses above named, twice into action, where 
Iheirs is only once employed ; this is effected by an additional 
foihed lever, attached to thh off-side of the iron standard, and 
another connecting rod, leading round the back of the press to the 
inclined planes ; this would appear to give an increase of power of 
nearly a double ratio. The inclined planes (or as called in the 
Cogger press, the sectors), by the county-action of which, against 
each other, the space between the fixed head of the press, and the 
moving platten becomes increased, and thus causing the pressure, 
are, in this Jedburgh press^ of cast iron, fiom a rather complicated 
pattern ; and thus, if any part was to yield, or break, the repair 
would be expensive and troublesome for want of the patterns 
can from ; in Cogger’s press the inclined planes are separate 
pi||P^s of steel, or case-hardened iron, let into the head and*cup, 
which bear and carry them, by a groove, so that in case of wear 
or acciiumt they are easily replaced, without any derangement of 
the suifytoding parts. ^ 

Messrs. Beilby and Knotts, of B^irmingham, are the agents, in 
En^and, for the sale of this press. 1 do not know whether their 
llgency has ever been effective in London, so I have no means, at 
this moment, of giving an opinion upon its merits in a printing- 
office : from its appearance in regard to finish of workmanship, in 
comparison with any of those I have before mentioned, or seen, I 
should have but little expectation of superiority of press-work ; 
and as to increase of power, we have quite power and ease 
enough in our other presses to answer every purpose of printing. 
For further description and engraving, see Lond. Jour, of Arts & 
Sciences Aug. 1823. Mr. Hope also claims the invention of a small 
press similar to that described as Mr. Stafford’s (see p. 657). 
Which V a right to the merit, I am unable to decide ; but Mr. 
Stafford's was certainly the first which came to my knowledge. 
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ITie Printing Machines, and other Indentions relatiue to Printing, 
^ of Doctor WILLIAM CHURCH. 

the many inventions which have been produced withii^ 
the last twenty years for %cility of printing, I have had great 
difficulty in assigning to each a degree of notice in some inspect 
regulated by what I conceive their relative importance to the pro- 
fession ; but the inventions of doctor (and engineer) Church, are so 
gigantic in their pretensions, that to give any idea of their intended 
opemtions must occupy a space rather according with their ex** 
tended nature than my conviction of their efficacy. A 

The London Journal of Arts and Sciences notices the ex 
Ordinary association of mechanism, which embraces a more^ei- 
tensive range of invention than we remember ever to havemen 
beford^rojected by any pne individual, and combined undw one 
patent.” I cannot, howeves, agree with them in placing it, not 
among the merely curious productions of art, but in the fron^ 
rank of those valuable and useful inventions which adorn the 
^present age.” 

The first series of Dr. Church’s press inventions was known 
here in 1821. This promised nothing more than what might, 
easily be believed as possible, with the usual abatement from the 
promises of new inventions : and has been found to answer in 
proportion. The impression is gained in a method differing from 
any of those hitherto described, by preserving the vertical move- 
ment of the horizontal plane, or platten, of the old, and Stanhopian 
presses, and having occasion for the regular well-skilled pressman- 
I <Bhall extract a^description from the Journal before mentijl^d, 
omitting the references to the plate, ’which will be found in'voL 
iii, p* 67, and plate iv. It may be as well, however, previously to 
state, that the object of this press, as to the saving of labour,, 
is that one pressman alone shall perform the whole; he has 
only to lay the sheet on the ^rmpan, and immediately apply hia 
hand to the rounce, by the fuming of which the forme is inked» 
the ihsket and tympan turned down, the press run in, and the 
impression given: a reverse of motion reverses the process, and 
prepares for the next sheet. This press certainly turns out very 
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excellent work, at somewhat less expense than a Stanhope, or 
other press, but in its first cost is about double ; and I do not 
find it possible to execute more than one fourth or, at most, one 
third more than those other presses worked by a man and a boy ; 
consequently, no expedition is acquired without an additional 
number of machines, inTolving both capital and room; two 
matters equally serious in a London printing-office. 

This invention consists of three parts : first, in the mode of 
obtaining the pressure ; second, in a particular arrangement of the 
inking apparatus ; third, in a mode of raising and lowering the 
frisket, and by the same operation, of removing the paper after 
printing. 

The rounce is turned by means of a winch upon its axle ; a bar 
ff steel is connected by a hinge-joint to the bottom of the table. 
At the reverse end of this bar is a foot, or projection, to which the 
cllam is attached, and passed round nearly the whole periphery of 
the%^nce, and there secured ; another chain, cord, or band, is 
fastened to the rounce at one end, aivi to the hinder part of the 
table at the other, by means of a rod passing through the back 
plate, where a worm-spring is applied for the purpose of relieving 
the strain of the chain or cord. Supposing the machine in the 
portion of having just given the impression, in order to raise the 
platten from the table, the winch must be turned backwards, by 
which the foot of the bar (in contact with the periphery of the 
rounce) will be raised ; and as the winch continues turning, the 
chain or cord in winding round the rounce will draw the table 
forward, at the same time the bar will pass over the rounce. As 
the table begins to advance, the platten (connected to it at the 
hinge-joint) is moved also, and this movement raises the platten in 
th|g||Uowing manner : 4 

me pressing lever tumd upon pivots in the heads of the 
pillars : this lever is connected to the platten, by means of a hinge- 
joint ; so that as the platten, by the advance of the table, is pushed 
forward, the lower en<i of the lever raises it, and by swin^ng upon 
joints, is, when the table has arrived at the front of the standard, 
thrown up in an inclined position. * The paper is at this time laid 
between the tympan and the finsket, when, by turning the winch 
forward (that is, in a contrary direction to the last described) the 
chain draws bade the bar, which causes the table to retum to its 
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situation^ aa first mentioned ; the platten, at the same time, being 
tamed over by means of its connection to the table at die hinge- 
joints, and is brought down, the lever hanging almost in a per- 
pendicular direction. 

The effective pressure commences when the foot of the bar acts 
against the periphery of the rounce, and is complete when the bar 
strikes upon the stop or upoden block ; at which time the ex- 
tended toe of the bar meeting the periphery of the rounce, has 
caused the bar to drive the table home : which, by means of its 
connection behind, brings the platten down to meet it, and the 
lever thus approaching nearer to the perpendicular, exerts all the 
resistance that its pivots and the pillar-heads are able to bear, and 
communicates that force through the joint to the platten, by which, 
the effective pinch is given to produce the impression of the typi|l 
on the paper. ^ 

The inking apparatus is secured by screws and bolts up^ two 
brackets on the opposite .sides of the frame, the ductor is tlil^lftime 
as commonly used, and which, as it is generally employed, deposits 
the ink upon a feeding roller, and that upon a distributing roller or 
surface. The principal improvements in this inking apparatus 
consist in a contrivance for the purpose of giving an alternating 
lateral motion to the distributing roller, in order to spread th^nk 
equally upon the two inking rollers. 

The raising and lowering of the frisket is effected by the follow- 
ing means. A convolute spring, similar to a watch-spring, is 
coiled round the axis, or joint, of the frisket and tympan, and by 
its power the frisket is thrown open ; there is affixed to the frisket 
an excentric pulley, and another affixed to the joint connecting 
the platten and table : from these two excentric fixed pulleys a 
cord is extended and fastened, so that, as the platten bei||||^ to 
turn over, the cord brings down the* frisket on to the tympai^nd 
confines the sheet of paper. 

A contrivance is provided for lifting the sheet off the tympan, 
after being printed, by the rising of the frisket ; a tongue is placed 
at the top of the frisket, which is held fast by a spring behind 
falling into a notch. When the frisket is shut down, the point of 
the tongue slips into a small grdove in a piece screwed on to the 
tympan, and passes about an inch under the sheet of paper, so 
that when the frisket is thrown up again, the tongue pulls the 

3 A;2 
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sheet off from Ae tympan, and on the frisket striking against a 
pin fixed to a rest> the tongue ^ill be again forced out. 

Thus far Dr. Church’s invention has been brought into partial 
practice ; whether his subsequent inventions (or intentions), to 
which I alluded at the outset of this article, have any chance of 
being equally successful, I have now to discuss. 

' The principal object in view is, to print constantly from new 
type, which is proposed to be effected by simplifying the pro- 
cesses of casting, composing, and distributing. The type is to be 
delivered perfect by machinery, and laid, as it is cast, with 
unerring order and exactness, in separate compartments. The 
compositor’s work is then to be effected by other apparatus 
directed by keys like those of an organ : thus is the type to be 
arranged in words and lines, as quickly as in the performance of 
notes of music , to be all perfectly correct, as no error is allowed to 
be possible except from touching the wrong key : hence, an expert 
hanlf%ill leave but little business for the .reader. The forme may 
be worked as usual, either by the printing-press or machine. It is 
then found less expensive, under Dr. Church’s economical system 
of re-casting, to melt the type and re-cast it, than to perform the 
tedious operation, of distribution. The melting takes place with- 
out^xposure to the atmosphere, by which contrivance oxydation, 
and the consequent waste of metal are avoided. It is calculated 
that two men can produce 75,000 new types per hour ; and, in re- 
composing, one man is to perform as much as three or four com- 
positors. In the production of types, the saving, we are told, is 
ninety-nine parts in a hundred ; and in the composition, distribu- 
tion, and reading, three parts in four. 

In regard to press-work. Dr. C. has invented a machine to work 
wit]i:^^lattens instead of cylinders, from which he will be able to 
take TOity fine impressions per minute I Some London printers 
are said to have ordered these machines and apparatus ! ! An 
establishment is about to be commenced in New York, in which 
these inventions will be applied to the reprinting of popular works, 
and printing in general ! ! ! 

The foregoing account contains the substance of a notice, which 
appeared in the Monthly l^agazine for June 1823.^ 

I do not mean to question the possibitity of constructing a 
machine capable of performing some parts of these. various opera. 
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tions ; or even <ill the in a limited degree. I wiul at one 
time a sceptic as to the possibility of printing good work by 
cylindrical pressure, I have been convinced to the contrary ; hut 
will any one who has a practical knowledge of either of the 
businesses of letter-founding or printing, believe, for an instant, 
that the usual routine of a day, or of an hour, in either of those 
brsmches of typography, can be performed by any mechanical com- 
binations which it is in the power of human hands to construct, 
without more attendants to wait upon the machinery than could 
execute ten times the work which it pretends to be able to do of 
itself. In the first place, would every proprietor or speculator, 
who purchased a machine, easily find an artist to supply ready- 
justified matrices and moulds (saying nothing about previous 
punch-cutting) dor the type-casting part of the machine? if not, 
then would it end in a dangerous monopoly* Then, is it to be 
cast so wonderfully perfect as to want no breaker, rubber, ^j^ser, 
JStc. Are seventy-five thousand types, per hour, to be shot per- 
fect from the crucible to the tubes ? Well— suppose all this done 
— the performer, also perfect in his knowledge of the keys, and 
beginning bo play his lesson — ^how long would he proceed with 
his tune without meeting with some unlucky bole in his ballad ; 
without having to call for more performers to play in concert T one 
to help the instrument to space out its lines, set its heads (italic, I 
suppose, would be provided for by another row of keys and pipes 
to answer those of the swell organ) ; then another to set sm^er 
type for notes ; a word or two of Greek or Hebrew ; or, perhaps,* 
side notes to the work ; to space out heads, gauge, and tye 
up the pages ; to impose, correct, &c. See. Why, to effect 
this saving of “ three pails in four,” of a compositor's labour, 
would take one key-player, two helpers, one reader, one e^fneer, 
and one artist, to keep such a machine in repair : and then if a 
simple key or tracker out of the hundred and fifty-three wanted 
for the boxes of a pair of cases, should get out of tune, the whole 
foundry and composing machinery must all be brought to a dead 
stop. I should also expect a stop of another kind in the progress 
of the printing machine ; if I am at all capable of judging by 
description between similarity of eqfuse and effect. Dr. Chuich 
willke obliged to wait the expiratid]| of the term of another patent 
for a printing press, before he can venture to set his a-going. 
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Then, as to its speed ; 40 printed sheets per minute, equal to 
2,400 per hour; but it is not stud, perfected sheets, or sheets 
printed on both sides ; therefore, it will give 1,200 on one side, or 
white paper, and 1,200 re-iteration. Now, I will venture the 
assertion of impossibility of any one boy or man pointing 1^200 
sheets in half an hour. It has, therefore, been fully anticipated 
in this respect by other machines which have been proved. But 
it would be unfair to suppress my opinion, that if it could be 
brought to act with equal speed as a double or perfecting machine, 
it would have a great advantage in the plattm pressure, over that 
of the cylindrical. 

1 shall again be indebted to my friend Mr. Newton, for extracts 
by which to give some idea of these projects, but I must refer my 
reader to the numbers for November and December, 1 823, for a 
full description and plates, before they can thoroughly understand 
Dr. (^^rch’s intention. 

This apparatus consists of three pieces of mechanism ; the first 
of which is designed to cast the types,* and to arrange them ready 
fisr the compositor; the second is to compose those types into 
words and sentences, by the operation before described ; and the 
third, a press to. produce printed impressions from the composi- 
tion, in the mosi; perfect manner, and with unexampled celerity. 

The mechanism designed for casting the types is, first, an elon- 
gated box or chest, extending across the machine, which holds the 
melted type-metal previous to its being admitted into the moulds. 
Jn front of this chest the mould for casting the types is placed. 
The mould is formed by a steel bar extending across the machine. 
In this bar any number of perpendicular grooves are cut, for the 
purpose of receiving the fluid metal, for forming the bodies of the 
typeB.br letters distinct from e^h other. Below this mould-bar the 
matrices are stationed, which give the letter or face of the type ; 
and the placing and displacing of these matrices and the mould- 
bar, to perfect the operation of casting, which must be done with 
great accuracy, are the most important points which the varied 
motions of the mechanist have to effect ; attached to the machine 
k a vessel called the fountain, to be filled with melted metal, from 
whence it flows into the me||^heBt above-mentioned. In one of 
the operation of the machEt^r (the progressive motion of which 
brill be explained), a pltrager is made to descend into the metal- 
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chest, and to displace a portion of the metal therein, which, being 
{vevented from returning into the fountain, rushes with ponsider> 
able force through small apertures into t^ie respectire grooves of 
the mould-bar and into the matrices, thereby causing a certain 
number of types to be cast. 

The general operation of the machine is as follows : a fly-wheel 
is actuated by hand, which gives motion to the shaft. Upon tins 
shaft a cam-wheel is fixed, and consequently turns with it. An 
elevated cam upon the periphery of this wheel, is to be placed 
under the end of a lever, previous to the commencement of the 
operation, by which the plunger is held up. As soon as the 
wheel has revolved sufficiently to slide the cam from under the 
end of the lever, the plunger is instantly drawn down by a weight 
suspended to the lever, in which descent of the plunger the fluid 
metal is forcibly injected through the jets, of the metal-chest 
before-mentioned, into the moulds and matrices by which the^types 
are cast. When the wheel has revolved some distance further, an 
enlarged part of its periphei^ comes in contact with the end of the 
lever and raises it. At the reverse end of the shaft, which carries 
this lever, there is a short arm, wliich at this time shifts the mould- 
bar laterally, and brings the grooves of the mould holding the 
body of the types, exactly under a series of punches extending 
from the bar. In this state of the operation it becomes necessary 
to unlock the matrix-bar, which is done by the progress of the 
wheel having brought a cam on the inside of the wheel to bear 
against the end of a lever, the reverse end of which lever slides 
back a bar holding a series of wedges, and thereby permits the 
matrix-bar to descend about the eighth of an inch, so as to with- 
draw the ends of the cast types from these matrices. 

The further progress of the wheel causes a cam to strike against 
the upper end of the lever, the reverse end of which draws forward 
the matrix-bar from under the types. The types are now to be 
discharged fnnn the moulds, which is done by the cam (as the 
wheel proceeds) coming against the end of the lever. This is a 
compound lever, the shaft to which it is affixed carrying also, at its 
reverse end, another arm. As this arm recedes, by the pressure of 
the cam, the first arm forces down tlm bar with its punches, which 
project the types out of the mould4|p, and cause them to descend 
into other guides or square tubes formed to the figure of the typesy 
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Tillich slide down them ; but in order to arrange the types all in 
the samp direction, and deposit them in files or ranks in a box, 
.ihe guides are twisted o|^e quarter round, which brings the body of 
each type into that position required for placing them in the 
composing machine, to be explained hereafter. After the types 
have descended in the guides, they axe severally pushed back'v^rd 
into the ranges .of the box, by means of a pair of guide cams, upon 
the shaft of the fly-wheel, between which cams the end of the 
lever acts and' by the obliquity of the cams the lever is made to 
vibrate and sUde the type-projector bar backward and forward, so 
that at every operation of the machine the types are pushed back- 
ward in ranges of the box, each type preserving its erect position. 

. The cam having passed the end of the lever, the weight attached 
to'the lever causes the punch-bar and punches to rise out of the 
moulds and resume their former position. The cam now comes in 
conta<^ with the lower end of the lever, and pushes it back, which 
causes the matrix-bar to resume its fonner place beneath the 
mould-bar, and the locking-up of the rbatrix-bar is eifected by the 
cam coming in contact with the end of the lever which pushes 
back the wedges to their original situation. The next motion of 
the mechanism, as the wheel continues its revolution, is the 
sliding of the mould-bar into its former position, which is done by 
the friction-roller at the end of the lever, descending from the 
elevated part of the periphery of the wheel, which shifts the 
mould-bar back, and places the grooves for the moulds over the 
matrices, as before. The cam-wheel having performed one entire 
revoluticm, the cam is again brought under the end of the lever 
which raises the plunger, and another operation of castipg at this 
point commences, and proceeds as described. 

Theiponstruction of the mould-bar is considered by the patoatee 
to be a very important feature of the invention ;■ it has a channel, 
mth many turning, cut through it for the passage of cold water, 
in order to cool the type-metal as quickly as possible after casting : 
this water is conveyed to the mould-bar by a pipe leading from a 
reservoir placed in a convenient situation, which water may be 
discharged at an aperture, and conveyed away by a pipe. 

. There are sevml simplified modifications of this apparatus, to 
be worked by hand, , diveste^^f the fly-wheel and most of the 
levers ; but these are not csdculated to perform the businem with 
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equal facility, or to produce so great a number of types at one 
operation. • / 

The second part of this series of apf^ratus for printing, is the 
machine by which the types are to be composed, that is, selected 
and associated together into words and sentences. Having dis- 
posed and arranged the .several sorts of types into narrow boxes, 
or slips, each individual slip containing a great number of types of 
the same letter, which is called a file of letters, the cases with 
these types are’ placed in the upper part of the composing machine : 
there are a number of jacks, to each of which a key is connected 
in a manner somewhat the jack and keys of a harpsi- 

chord or piano-forte. There are four rows of keys, which are so 
disposed for the convenience of gaining space, in order that any 
one of them may be touched by the finger, and a plate with a 
number of slits corresponding to the keys, through which slits the 
heads of the jacks pass. There are precisely the same n^bers of 
files or letters that there are jacks, each file standing exactly over 
the head of its jack in frdht of it. 

Any one of the keys being pressed upon by the finger will cause 
the upper part of the jack to advance, and push forward the lower 
type of the file against which it stood on to the front part of the 
plate. By the descent of the key a bar extending along the front 
of the machine, and its arms, will be pressed down, which raises a 
lever. The end of this lever enters a snail-groove in a snail-wheel, 
connected by a train to a barrel containing a spring, intended to 
act as a clock-movement to give motion to the arms in front. The 
lever acts as a trigger, which lets off the clock-movement every 
time that a key is depressed, and by the end of the lever working 
in the snail-groove of the wheel above-mentioned, that wheel re- 
volves only once round upon the descent of each key, being 
stopped by the trigger at the end of the sftail-groove ; conse- 
quently the movement is not continuous but intermitting, and can 
only start when the trigger is raised through ao aperture from the 
larger to the smaller radius of the snail-groove. 

The nature of clock-movements being well understood, it is ohly 
necessary to say that every revolution of the snail-wheel raises and 
depresses the connecting rod by m^uos of the crank upon its axle; 
this causes the shaft, which alsoj^arries the collecting arms, to 
vibrate, and thus every revolution'of the snail-wheel gives a pen- 
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diikma motion to the lower ends of the collecting arms, and brings 
the collectors together. It will now be seen that at the instant 
after die jack has pushe^ an individual type out of its file on to 
the finont part of the plate, the collecting arms are »;tuated by the 
clock>movement, and by means of the collectors, slide the type 
from whatever part of the plate it may be situate to the centre. 
At this precise moment of the operation the larger radius of the 
snail-wheel will be uppermost, and its periphery acting against a 
friction-roller at the bottom of the rod, will raise that rod, and there- 
by depress the longer arm, or front part of the lever connected to it, 
by which means the type brought to the middle of the plate will 
be pushed down through an aperture m the plate into the curved 
channel, which answers the purpose of a composing stick, where 
the types collect as the operation of the machine composes them 
into words or sentences, and from whence they may be taken and 
adjusted into lines by hand, or formed into pages, by means of a 
box, which may be placed on the side of the machine at the end 
of the channel. * 

A mode of adjusting a slight metallic bar on the plate, for the 
purpose of pressing upon, and preserving the position of the type 
as it slides along the plate, is suggested ; it is to be raised up from 
the plate, or pressed down upon the type by the operation of the 
levers, which are worked by connecting rods, extending from the 
arms, and consequently acting by the depression of the keys ; and 
the winding up of the clock-work is intended to be effected by a 
treaddle, to vdiich a rope may be attached, extending from a pulley 
on the axle of the spring-barrel. 

Hie third part of the apparatus is a machine for taking off the 
impressions of the types on to the sheets,* by a table to receive 
the forme of types; a platten, firmly fixed and supported by the 
standards and fhmoe-work ; inkmg-roUers ; and friskets. 

The machinery is put in motion by means of a handle and fly- 
whed, up(m the axle of which are pullies, from whence cords coiled 

* Aecwding to the airsngeioeBt which I lud down in conunencing the 
chapter on printing machinery, this description of Dr. Church’s machine 
wonld, in proper order, follow as the last in the chapter succeeding the pre- 
tent; but I have thought it better to plan in this instance, in 

ovda* to ke^ Dr. Church’s inroations, as having a connection with each 
' other, under one view. 
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in o{>posite directions, pass to a pulley, and from which an endless 
chain extends to a pulley at the reverse en^ of the machine. TIus 
endless chain is attached to the frame ^ the inking-rollers which 
are drawn backward and forward over the table aiul forme of types 
by the endless chain actuated by alternating revolutmns of the 
pullies. Upon the axle of these pullies there is a peculiarly-formed 
endless screw, with a cross thread, into which a tooth works on 
the under side, and by that means causes the screw to slide back- 
ward and forward in a lateral direction, which locks ultimately into 
one of the pullies, and thereby effects the direct or retrograde 
movement of the inking-roller. The supply of ink is taken up 
from the ductor at every return of the rollers, and the uniform 
spreading of the ink upon their peripheries is product by the dis- 
tributing table, which has a lateral sliding motion. 

The operation of printing begins thus : the fly-wheel having 
caused the inking-rollers to pass over the distributing table, and 
over the forme of types, so as to ink them in the manner above 
described, the roller-franfe when near the end of its race strikes 
against a slider, which inslantly brings forward with an accelerated 
velocity the frisket carrying the sheet of paper. This stops in the 
centre of the machine, over the table and forme, and under the 
platten, where it remains stationary, ready to receive the pindi of 
the press, in the manner about to be described. 

The table carrying the forme, and balanced by an arm and 
weight, is mside to rise and fall by means of jointed pieces, and is 
guided by the cylindrical sliders working in sockets. The fly- 
wheel, in a certain part of its revolution, strikes a small kver, 
which locks the cam to the shaft of the fly-wheel, and causes the 
cam to pass round with it. The longer diameter of this cam, now 
pressing against the jointed pieces, brings them almost into a per- 
pendicular position, by which efiort to straighten the jmnt, the 
■table is raised up with great power against the under aide of the 
platten, and the impression given from the forme of types to the 
sheet of paper. By the further rotation of the cam, the jointed 
pieces fall back to their former position, and the table descends. 

In order to take off the sheet after it has been printed, one of 
the chaps of a pair of broad nippers is introduced under the edge 
of the paper, in the following manner. The wheels are made to 
revolve, by means of cords coded round them, and which are ac- 
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ituat^ by a pulley, when the roller-frame advances: by these 
cords the nippers are, carried, and, previous to the impression 
Vhich has been given to jj^ie sheet as above,* they are brought into 
a situation reatfy to take hold of the edged of the paper, and this 
is done by the table and platten pressing them together at the 
time the impression is given. As the roller-frame returns to ink 
^e. forme, the nippers draw off the sheet, and by pressing against 
an inclined plane, the chaps open, and deposit it upon the heap, 
from whence any number of the sheets may be removed by hand. 

The inking-roUers having, on their return, passed over the face 
of the types, and inked them ready for another impression, and 
the frisket having by that means been withdrawn, the second sheet 
of paper is ^aced upon the frisket, which is brought oi^t the 
table, and under the platten, by the further progress of the inking- 
irame exactly as above described ; at this time the reverse end of 
the nippers, with their chaps open, are brought into a situation 
ready to clasp the edge of the sheet now upon the table. The 
revolution of the fly-wheel produces thd impression as before, and 
the drawing off the sheet on to the heap is performed in a similar 
manner. Thus the machine is calculated to print alternately 
sheets laid on at either end, and to deliver them on to the heap 
above the platten. 

The velocity with which the operation of printing may be per- 
formed by this apparatus is stated to be about forty sheets per 
minute. 

In order to produce a correct register, points are fixed to the 
frisketsy in a similar manner to the register points in ordinary 
printing. These points advance with the friskets under tfie 
platten, and enter small holes in the tympan when pressed. On 
the under side of the fHskets, there are small wedge-formed pieces 
which drop into corresponding recesses in the table, by which 
means the friskets are compelled always to settle in one particular* 
par^ of the table, and by that means a perfect coincidence of 
register is effected. 

To prevent the press from closing by the too rapid velocity of 
the fly-wheel, before the pressman has accurately placed his sheet, 
is a contrivance attached to the fly-wheel for throwing the 
mechanism out of geer. This Is effected by means of a pendant 
i6d hanging against the side Of the upper rail, which is attached 
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to a short lever, or catch, that drops into one of several notches, 
or a ratchet on the axle of the fiy>vvheel. The pres^nan has, 
therefore, to touch th$ pendant rod when he has adjusted his sheet, 
which immediately cornets the mechstfsm to the motion of the 
fly-wheel, but until that is done, the wheel revolves without 
moving the other parts of the mechanism. 

In order that the forme of types may be conveniently placed 
upon the table, previous to commencing the operation, the plattea 
is made to slide from over the table, and, on being re-placed, is 
fixed by the head-screws firmly to the standard pillars. 

Another modification of this apparatus is proposed, in which the 
pressure is given by drawing the platten down, instead of raising 
the t^})le up, which has some similarity to the printing press in- 
vented by the same patentee, and previously described. 

After the forme of types have been used, and the desired num- 
ber of impressions taken, instead of distributing the types in the 
ordinary way, they are to be put into the melting-pot, and re-cast 
by the apparatus first described, by which all the types of one 
letter will be ranged in files, as before described, and placed ready 
to be operated upon by the composing machine. 

But surely this, wonderful as it may seem, is far exceeded by 
the proposed application of machinery to the work of the bead as 
well as of the hands ?— See what follows ! 


MACHINE FOR CALCULATING AS WELL AS 
* PRINTING. 

Charles Babbage, Esq. F.R. S. London and Edinburgh, 
Sec. in a letter addressed to sir Humphry Davy, president of the 
.Royal Society of London, has announced to the world, that he has 
invented various machines, by which some of the more compli- 
cated processes of arithmetical calculation may be performed with 
certainty and dispatch ; and in order to avoid the errors which 
might be produced in copying and printing the numbers m the 
common way, the ingenious inventor states, that he has contrive 
means by which the machines shall take, fix>m several boxes con^ 
tainihg type, the numbers' which they calculate, and place ihw 
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spAe by side; thus -becoming once a substitute for the com- 
puter and the compositor. 

The scheme of Mr. Babbage is, however, jnuch more within the 
scope of probability than^at of Dr. Chujjph. He does not go to 
the casting-type process — his authorship and composing go no 
further than the ten figures — and his object is, to effect accuracy 
where it is of great consequence, so that it may, perhaps, be of 
general benefit. 


POUCHEE’S PATENT TYPE-CASTING. 

In this place, as the patent was published too late for that part 
of the work immediately relative to type-founding, it may be 
appropriate to mention the machii^^ of M. Henry Didot, of Paris, 
made patent in this country by Mr. Louis John Pongee, for 
casting type at the rate of 24,000 per hpur. A trial was made of 
M. Didot's invention some years ago by Mr. H. Caslon, hut it 
was* not found eligible to pursue it : however, Mr. Pouchee has 
now taken it up, and therefore a short description shall be 
attempted, particularly as I see no absolute impossibility of 
so far effecting the object, after all preliminary arrangements 
of justifying the matrices are complete, as to cast 200,000 
an hour, if desired ; since Mr. Pouchee does not pretend to the 
wonderful perfection with Dr. Church, as to be able to shoot the 
type from the moulds into the composing-boxes all complete and 
|>erfect ; but by a very few words, of large import, allows the 
necessity of rubbers, dressers, pickers, &c., for he says “ from 
whence they are broken off and dressed by hand in the usual way.” 
But I shall be astonished if ever it is brought to such perfection 
as to bear the critical examination of English judges of typo- 
graphy, as to perfection of what in type-founding is called justifi- 
cation, or that every letter of each set of these moulds stand 
equally and identically square to the body, and ranging at head 
and fix>t. r 

The machinery consists of a mould formed by a combination of 
dfbel bars with grooves and laatrices, which are secured by a frame 
and ' brace ‘of iron, upon a strong wooddb bench ; a lever carrying 
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a heavy rammer is intended to falh down into Ihe middle of &e 
mould* the purpose of driving a portion of fluid type-metal 
.through small apertmies into the grooves and matrices, where tl^e 
body and face of the letter are cast. The manner in which this 
apparatus is constructs is fully explained and shown in die Lond,. 
Jour, of Arts and Sciences for May 1, 1 824. 

Several bars, that constitute one side of the mould, are put 
together. A bar with horizontal grooves, foitoing the bodies of 
the respective types, is made fast by screws to a bar which re- 
ceives the matrices. Each of these matrices has the face of the 
intended letter stamped into it, and they are so arranged that they 
individually stand opposite to the respective grooves of the bar. 
On the top of the matrices a bar is fastened for the purpose of 
holding them securely in their places ; a straight bar is laid upon 
the bar before-mentioned, as a cover to the grooves, in order to 
form the upper sides of the square recesses ; the breakrbar is 
placed in front of the first 1^ ; it has a series of small nicks, 
or openings, which come exactly opposite to the ends of the 
grooves ; and through these nicks, or openings, the fluid type- 
metal is to pass into the groove and matrices, where the body «and 
face of the letter are cast. The spaces between the nicks of the 
break-bar coming against the side of the grooves, are to close 
them and form the feet of the types : another bar is to be laid 
upon, and form the cover of the break-bar, and these when so 
combined produce one side of the type mould. 

In the recess between the moulds the fluid metal is to he 
poured to a certain height, and from thence it is ejected and driven 
into the moulds by the descent of the rammer hereafter described. 
The several bars being combined, and laid upon the solid metallic 
bed, the lateral pieces of the frame, which turn hpon hinge-joints, 
are then brought to bear against'the sides of the mould-bars ; the 
top-piece is next placed over them, and the whole is made fast by 
bringing the looped part of a swinging lever to bear upon the nose 
or projecting end of the top-piece. •This swinging lever is brought 
up to its bearing by means of a tongue, which is forced against 
the lower part of the lever by the |mtion of a hhnd lever. 

The mould is now ready to be employed for casting. A quan- 
tity of fluid type-metal is poured (by means of a ladle) into the 
central recess the mould. Ihe rammer is now to be let faU into 
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the tecest, whic^il done by drawing a triggw, when a string con- 
nected to it pulls back a bolt or catch, and the long lever in|^antly 
^escends with the rammer. By this means the fluid metal, pre- 
viously occupying the lower part of the re^ss, is displaced from 
thence by the rammer, and having no means of escaping, is driven 
with great ^rce laterally into the moulds and matrices. 

T^e operation of casting having been thus performed, the next 
consideration is a nfode of withdrawing the types from the moulds. 
To do this the workman places his foot upon a step, or treaddle, 
when the end of the compound lever acting against a pin under 
the leg, throws up the lever sufliciently high for the workihan to 
take hold of the handles ; he then lifts the lever until it has passed 
the spring catch, and there he leaves it supported. A hasp in 
front of the table is now raised, when the swinging lever, being 
released, quits the tongue of the top-piece, and allows the frame of 
the mould to be opened. 

The mould and the cast vrithin' it is now removed ftom the 
bench, and placed upon a table provided, with cramps, which hold 
the solid part of the cast, while the mould-bars are carefully dmwn 
asunder by wrenches, leaving the types standing out on each side 
of thevcast, like the teeth of a comb, ftom whence they are broken 
off and dressed by hand in the usual way. . 

It would appear, from the above description, that in many panK 
of the process there is a complete identity in the machinery of 
M. Didot, and Dr. Church, and this, according to the 'law of 
patents, will put the exclusive right of the latter to any part of his 
patent, in some jeopardy, if ever contested : but I think an English 
expired patent anticipated them all ; at least, that this idea of 
, casting type in multiplied moulds is not entirely novel, will be seen 
by referring to expired patent of Mr. W. Nicholson . — See 
JLepertory of Arts, vol. v, pp. 145—170 ; also, chap, vii, post. 


An artist in Scotland (Mr. Hugh Wilson, engraver, Glasgow) 
hili beaa trying, by model, to make a self-inking press, upon a 
nearly similar' principle with M% Napier’s. Mr. Wilson does not 
profeOs it necessary that the entire construction of the press should 
b^ wHh a view to the application of his inking apparatus, but that 
it vasy be applied to all tiie common presses at jHesent in use. 
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Two composition roUers are attached to the tympan by means 
of twD|^orizontal arms, or bars, connected at their extremities by 
a cross-bar passing through a whed which runs on a centre-bar,^ 
fixed in the carriage, ^j^ien the tympan is thrown up, the roller- 
frame is pushed back by two connecting bars, extending fiom the 
tympan to the extremities of the cross-bar. By the motion pro- 
duced in pulling or throwing up the tympan, these two rollers, 
which have been previously inked by the distributing and feeding 
rollers, are drawn across the types, which are thus inked in their 
turn. When the paper which is to receive the impression is put 
on to the tympan, and the tympan is brought down upon the 
types to pass under the press, the two rollers are again made to 
pass over the types. The passing of the rollers twice over the 
types before an impression^ has been made, produces an efiect in 
inking them equivalent to what would be produced by dravring 
the single roller four times over them 9 which is all that is reckoned 
necessary^to distribute the ink 'equally over the types, so as to 
render the impression clear and uniform. 

The paper and types being thus prepared to receive the pres- 
sure, the carriage is moved forward on wheels by the common 
winch, or moving handle, so as to be brought directly under, the 
centre of pressure. The pressure in this press is produced by 
mm nsi of an excentric wheel, below the type-carriage when in this 
p^ition, working against a friction wheel, and forcing upwards a 
metal block which slides in grooves, and in its turn forces the 
type-carriage up against the platten, which is fixed, and thus pror 
duces the impression.* The excentric wheel is put in action hy a 
handle, or lever, similar to the one in common use, and the motion 
of lever is communicated to the wheel by means of a universal 
joint The excentric wheel being made to descnljt one quarter of 
an entire revolution in producing the pressure, gives motion also 
to the feeding roller, which, by its means, is made to turn round a 
certain proportion of a revolution according to the nature of the 
work and the quantity of ink required# ^ 

The feeding roller is supplied with ink by means of a trough and^ 
^^rap^r. While the impression is bejng produced, the distributing 
roller is brought in contact vrith the feeding roller while in mMion* 
and receives a/Su^ient quantity of ink for the next imprespbu. 

* Anolher invention st least very nearly approa<Aiuff to Mr. Evt)iven’tu< 
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While ihe carriage is returning to its first position, the distributing 
roller is kept revolving by means of a small friction pulley^ on the 
end of it, and a cord stretched between the extremities of the 
carriage-frame, and is thus made to distribute the ink over the 
whole surfaces of the other rollers. When the tympan is thrown 
up to take out the impression, the rollers are again brought over 
the types, and the same operation is repeated which has been 
described. 

There is another contrivance in this printing press, which must 
not be omitted. The tympan is so constructed, that the paper 
which is to receive the impression is made to revolve on its centre, 
and after having received an impression on one side in the manner 
described, it can be turned by the pressman in an instant, thrown 
down on the types, and an impression on the contrary side taken 
before the rollers could have been inked and the types prepared for 
such an operation in the common mode of printing. How useful 
this contrivance must be, if effectual in printing jobs which require 
to be done in this way, must be obvious 'to those acquainted with 
it ; excepting that most jobs are only required to be printed on 
one side. The various other contrivances, however, exhibited in 
this model of a self-inking press, may render it an object well 
worthy of the atlention of engineers in this department of ma- 
chinery. 

A very clear engraving and description of this model will be 
found in the Glasgow Mechanics' Magazine, of 5 June 1824, 
No. XXIII. 


Me. Ruthven constructed a self-inking apparatus, to be at- 
tached to his press, which would not require any additional move- 
ments for the workman : a trough for the ink was placed at the 
left-hand end, across the press, with the usual application of the 
iron cylinder and composition rollers. The last, or inking roller, 
|)eing fixed in a frame mad6 to open like a pair of compasses by a 
connecting rod attached to the joint of the tympans, tiie raising of 
which would bring forward the roller over the forme. To 
ihe distribution of the ink perfect a roller was constructed to 
accompany the last-mentioned one, having also a lateral move- 
ment while revolving; on bringing forward the platten and turning 
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down the handle,* a supply of ink would be taken and distributed 
on the rollers. 


Mn. Cope, of New North-street, Finsbury-square, is the manu- 
facturer of a press in which the power is gained by motion differing 
from those already described, and in a very simple and efScacious 
manner. It may be described as a hinge, or knee-pan joint, the 
parts of which, as brought by the lever into a vertical position 
against each other, cause the descent of the platten. The staple 
of this press is all in one piece of cast iron, like the Stanhope or 
Columbian, and it appears altogether to be got up so as to be 
afforded at a very cheap price. 


Messrs. Taylor (brother of Mr. Richard Taylor, the printer) 
and Martineau, of the City Road, have made several presses of 
a construction in which the power is gained by a principle some- 
what similar to that last described ; there is a combination of in- 
clined planes, or wedges, acted upon by bars, with hinge-joints ; 
a lever bar, and coupling bar, working in projections on the staple, 
or general frame of the press, connect with the bars, which move 
from an angular into a perpendicular position when the impression 
is required ; a regulating screw in the head raises or lowers the 
upper wedge ; two rods are acted upon by a lever to counteract 
the weight of the platten. The workmanship is excellent, and the 
press highly spoken of. It is named the Russel Press. 


PATENT TYMPANS. 

Having done, as I trust, impartial justice in describing all the 
manual printing-presses which have Come within my knowledge, 
being the inventions or improvements of others, it may now be 
l^owable for me to enter upon a description of an apparatus in- 
vented by myself. 

It consists of improved tympons applicable to presses of the 
usual construction, but of enlarged dimensions. In the peculiar 

n 9 
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make of tihese tympana consists the advant^ wMch such a press 
ii capable of affording; namely, that of enabling a printer td edter 
into a competition of price with the printing machines impelled by 
steam, or mere manual power ; provided he is supplied with doubk- 
royat or double-demy paper. The difficulty of obtaining this, as a 
general commodity in the market, particularly in the low-priced 
papers for ordinary work, was the only objection which eyer 
operated against this patent, until the success of the machines (to 
be describe in the following chapter), gained a more material 
advantage in respect of speed for periodical publications ; and so 
far surpassed the capabilities of my mode of working, as to drive 
me into the adoption of a machine, and the abandonment of my own 
invention, as soon as I found one constructed upon a principle 
which appeared to possess every requisite qualification for good as 
well as expeditious work, without the appendage of a steam- 
engine. 

However, it answered my purpose to a considerable extent : I 
gained, so far, one very material object' which I had in view, 
namely, the retaining in employment, and keeping up a succession 
of, the regular-taught pressmen, at the same time that 1 was 
opposing the intended monopoly of all press-work of long num- 
bers. I worked two double-demies pretty constantly for five or six 
years, printing some hundreds of reams of paper, and keeping 
together business and connection which would otherwise have fallen 
into the hands of the proprietors of the steam-engine machines.* 

The operation consists in the working off both formes of a sheet 
at one time, and with one impression, upon paper of double size, viz. 
double royal, demy, crown, post, foolscap, &c. by the means of a 
press of adequate dimension and power ; and by the same action, 
with the addition of these tympans, without any increase of labour 
time, or motion, at the moment the impression is given to the 
paper, it is divided into sheets of stng/e royal, demy, 8cc. ; and 
this with such an undeviating precision of line parallel to the 
pages as no cutting by the most careful hand can ever attain.' 
Tha .tympans may be affixed, at pleasure, to a common royal-size 
press, which may thus be made to work (and cut) double foolscam 

They are shown in perspective at figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 repr$r-, 

* Thesaviaf, in ordinary work, was twenty per ceirt; finer work twenty- 
five ; fiiifiseSpi 90 to 40 ; on finer work etiU more. 
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seats the tympans turned down upon the press, with the hindmost 
part of the inner tympan opened, to show the internal part. These 
tympans consist of, first, the outer frame, of dimensions accord- 
ing to the size of the press or work required •, the additions to 
which are, a plate of iron, steel, brass, or other sufficient sub- 
stance, about seven-eighths of an inch in width, aa: the back 
side, fig. 1, of which is level, but the front bide, fig. 2, is raised in 
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t£e middle, the centre part being about one-fourth of an inch in 
thickness, and the two sides about one-eighth of an inch only, a 
part of the top or front of which is shown in full size, fig. 3, and 
cross section of the same, fig. 4 ; alcng the middle or thicker part 
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ttre cuts or opeaings for the purpose of admitting tihe kniie hereiu^ 
alter described, leaving small parts of the plate uncut, as seen in 
fig. 3. On each side of the same, along the centre of the thinner 
part, is a row of small holes, at about half-inch distances. This 
plate is fixed across the middle of the outer tympan, to each 
side, being countersunk into the same, h b. Secondly, the inner 
tympans are formed of two parts, having each part three sides, 
and moving on pivots, near a a, attached to the outer tympan ; 
these inner tympans, when shut down, are fastened in the common 
manner by hooks and eyes, or buttons ; each part, when opened to 
adjust the blankets, will incline back on the pivots. 

The Divider, or Ktdfe, is shown, in front and back view, figs. 5 
and 6, and section of the same fig. 7, and is seen fixed on the 
frisket, fig.^2, bb; it is made of a plate of iron or steel, about three- 
fourths of an inch wide, turned down at a right angle on one side, 
about one-fourth of an inch in width, and in length sufficient for 
the width of the sheet of paper intended to be cut, and this must 
be fixed so as to be exactly corresponding to the openings in the 
plate a a, before described ; the part so turned down is cut into 
angular teeth, about a quarter of an inch from point to point, each 
tooth having two • chisel-like edges, formed by being filed and 
dressed on the outside of the part so turned down ; on the inside 
of the angle the teeth are to be finished all along fair and smooth ; 
one or more of the teeth are then to be filed out at intervals cor- 
responding with the parts of the plate left uncut. The pivots, or 
joints, of the tympans and frisket being accurately adjusted, the 
knife is then fixed to the friskef (at each end by screw or other 
connexion), so that when the fiisket is turned down on the tym- 
pans, the knife shall freely enter the plate at the openings before 
described. The plate and knife now occupying the usual place of 
point-screws and points, those necessary articles are removed to 
the centre of each half of the tympans above and below the plate, 
AS e c d d. If wished, the positions of the plate and knife may be 
reversed, by fixing the plate to the frisket and knife to the tympan, 
or a plate both on #isket and tympan, and knife to the forme or 
table of the press, but not with equal certainty of operation. AR 
these parts being properly adjusted, the mode of application is as 
follows : for making ready a forme, or sheet, the tympan dreet is 
drawn cm the tympan, as in the cstdinary mode, and the firisket 
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(Mated and cut out| but for working the first side of l^e papef 
the, knife must be displaced : the whole of the paper being W(»ked 
on one side without the knife, it is then replaced, and the reitens- 
tion proceeded with ; the sheet will then be divided exactly along 
;die centre, exceptii^ at the parts where the portions the plate 
have been left uncut, and the teeth filed out of the knife, as before 
described ; which uncut parts answer the important purpose of 
keeping the double sheet adhering as one, for the pressman who 
may be pulling, to draw it o£P the tympans over to the bank, where 
it is' finally parted by the other man, who is inking, while looking 
over his heap, when six or eight sheets axe accumulated, by means 
of a gentle pressure with each hand at each end of the heap ; the 
white paper, or first side, is worked with four points, placed oppo- 
site to each other in the middle fold of each half of the double 
sheet, as ccdd; but for the reiteration the two lower points, d d, arc 
taken off, and the sheet kept in register by the two upper ones 
only. For cutting the' sheet into more parts than two, 1 extend 
the same principle, by placing knives and plates in various posi- 
tions, or at right angles with each other. 

The Demi-(ot half)-cAa$es are made so as to contain the pages 
imposed within a less measure of square than, usual ; one side of 
the rim is made particularly straight, and rather less in breadth 
than the other three sides ; this narrow side forms the part to he 
in the middle of the table of the press ; by turning a ptur of chases 
so made on contrary faces, the two narrow sides will join and 
form as one chase ; the pages are not in these chases, as in others, 
for all sizes above folios locked up by having side-sticks and 
quoins on all four sides, but only on one side and at each end. 
The inner foime being locked up on the right side only, and at 
each end, and the outer forme on the left side only, and at each 
end ; and the margin being made when the two demi-chases ai:e 
laid t(^ther on the imposing stone, as if the same were one large 
chase of double dimensions, the pages will require no mor^ 
margin in the centre of the double sheet than a fair equal propor- 
tion for the division of margin. The cha^ must be made in 
proportion to the size of the work intended to be executed. . 

The Girths are formed of lines made of any close-formed .strong 
material or substance, but round or narrow, and I particularly 
prefer catgut of about one inch in circumference ; such Imes I 
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anrange pain, one pair to nm the table in, the other pair to run 
it out, applying them to the wheel after the manner of leather or 
web girths ; except that such lines I place with a small d^ree of 
' obliquity from either end of the table to the wheel, so that in 
winding loand no ode coil atoll touch or interfere with the other, 
but take a spiral direction, ode pair giving place by being wound 
off the wheel as the table is run in or out, to the other pair, which 
by being then wound round the wheel causes the table to traverse 
in the given direction ; by these means the rounce, or handle, will 
be, in every position, or turn of the wheel, equally tight, and no 
friction or adhesion of the lines can ever take place. 

The patent embraces some material improvements in the mod# 
of blocking, or mounting stereotype plates to the necessary height 
for printing (for which see Chapter on Stereotype), and some other 
improvements in the machinery and process of printing; viz. 
Chases, necessary to obviate the inconvenience of excessive size 
of double formes — Girths, with which the most heavy press can 
be run in and out with the greatest ease, &c. ; but as these things 
are more of technical than public utility, 1 have thought the 
enrolled specification the only necessary place for inserting par> 
ticulars. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

QT Steam-engine and other Machtnery applied to Printing^General fea- 
ture— Mr. Nicholson; Ms PaterU, as comUumng the Principk ^ every 
subsequently-inveated MacMne for Printing— Machine qf Konig—The 
Times Newspaper — Mr. Bensl^s first apfiUcalian of it to BoMc-work 
—MacMnes of Applegath and Cowper—Rutt—BrightUy and Donkin 
—Bacon— Cooper and MUlar—ApplegiUh again— Bold—Sir William 
Congreve— Parkins — Mr. Spottisnfoode—Mr. Hansard; Napier’s 
Nay-peer. , 

DURING the progress of this work hopes hare been continnally 
indulged that any delay in its publication would be compensated 
by finding the trade subsiding into something like a settled state, 
and enabling this chapter to be so far completed as to present a 
full account of the various machinery used in printing ; but since 
the first application of the steam-engine to this business the in- 
ventive genius of -the age has been particularly alive to the 
improvement of the art which is ultimately the improver of all 
others, and no sooner has a clear description, and satisfimtoiy 
opinion been formed of one invention, than another has started 
into notice, with, of course, some pretensions to superiority over 
all those that have preceded it. , 

One general feature in the various inventions above referred to 
for improvements in (the speed of) printing, with the exception 
one not yet generally known, is first the substitution of two cy- 
linders, or of one cylinder and a plane, for producing the impresmon, 
instead of the two plane surfocee of the 'Ordinary, or Stanhope 
press ) and secondly, the use of cylinders coveted with the adhe- 
sive and elastic composition, for applying the ink to the surfitce 
of the forme of types, as described in a preceding, ohaptor, which, 
in the old process, was laid on with large balls, or dabbers. 
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For these important ideas both the public and the patentees of 
printing machines seem to be indebted to Mr. William IV^ichol- 
aon, the editor of the journal bearing his name, who obtained a 
patent for them in the year 1790. Upon referring to this patent,* 
descriptions of which have been given in the Repertory of Arts, 
the Pantologia, and other scientific works, it appears that Mr. 
Nicholson has completely taken the lead upon this subject ; and 
it is probable, that had he joined the actual practice of the art of 
printing by machinery to his knowledge of the theory, little would 
have been left for subsequent mechanicians to perform, and still 
less to be claimed as their original inventions. 

Those parts of the specification relative to our subject, refer, 
first, to casting the type ; secondly, to applying the ink ; and 
thirdly, to taking the iinpression. The first of these relates to the 
formation of the mould, so as to cast two, three, or more letters 
at one pouring in of the metal and to the finishing the stem of 
the letter, so that the tail is rendered “ gradually smaller the more 
remote it is, or farther from the face. Shch letter may be firmly 
imposed upon a cylindrical surface in the same manner as common 
letter is imposed upon a flat stone.'” * * * * " To be imposed in 
flames or chases adapted to the surface of a cylinder of wood or 
metal.” * * * * The ink, &c. is proposed to be applied by a 
eylinder covered with leather, pelts, &c. with “ two, three, or more 
amaller eylindws, called distributii^ rollers, moving longitudinally 
against the coburing cylinder, so that they may be turned by the 
mption of the latter.” * o * * The impression is designed to be 
affiseted by another cylinder causing the paper to pass between 

two other cylinders, or segments, in equal motion, one of which 
has tile blocks, forme, plate, assemblage of types, or originals 
attached to, and forming part of its surface, and the other is &ced 
■nth idotb, oar leather, and serves to press the paper, doth, or other 
tnatarial^ as afimeemd, so as to take off an impression of the colour 
pievhMisly applied.” This he varies many ways, in the usual 
aee‘< M iw hi^page ef patents, apjdying his invention " to the 
printing of books in general, paper-hangings, floor-cloths, cottons, 
lintes, silks, ribbons, laces, leather, skin, and every other flexible 
wmimul whntwMTwi,” Re then gives descriptions and drawings 

* See ftepeWery of’Aits, veH r, first series, pp. 145»-170) phots ^ 9, 10. 

t See sett. Dr. (%urch sad Fmchcc. 
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of the presses and apparatus to effect the iutoided pappose, -dlher 
by means of the t 3 rpeB, &c. fixed to the cylinder, or to formes, or 
plane surfaces submitted to the action of the cylinder'll beiiig 
laid on planks passed horizontally between them^ the whole •oS 
which may be found, with the specification of the patent, in the 
work just referred to. 

My reason for giving so detailed an account of a patent for 
printii^ machinery which, having been taken out upwards of 
thirty years ago, has so long since expired, is this : from the ar- 
rangement of his proposed colouring cylinder— of its subordinate, 
or distributing cylinders —of the impression cylinder — ^the plane 
table — ^the mode of catching up the paper and carrying it round 
the cylinder — the impression cyhnder, whereby the paper is 
pressed against the type as that cylinder revolves, and by which 
means the sheet was to be printed— these, and many other parte of 
Mr. Nicholson’s machine, as described in the specification, show 
that all subsequent attempts at machine-printing are but so many 
modifications of the same principle, rendered at last practicable 
by the invention of the composition for covering of balk and 
cylinders ; without which, I risk nothing in saying, that no piinh* 
ing machine, at present invented, would ever have been rendered 
in the least degree effectual. 

Again ; Mr. Nicholson’s idea (impracticable as I conceive it to 
have been in carrying on the vanous indispensable processes of 
proofs, revises, authors’ corrections, 8cc.) of composing and im- 
posing wedge-formed type, was in some measure modified and 
brought into practice by the pans, or galleys, oi Mr. Bacon, fixed 
so as to form a rectangular frame, or prism, upon his cylindw, to 
revolve against one cylinder, or segments of cylinders, for inking, 
and another for pressure. And syace Mr. Bacon, Applegath and 
Cowper’s stereotype plates, cast or bent to form segments of a 
circle, so as to be fixed on a cylinder, are but substitutes for a like 
piupose. 

The means, however, which Nicholson specified for distributing 
the ink were essentially defective ; and the other parte of hk in- 
vention were but very imperfectly carried into effect. 

It is scarcely necessary to (foserve, that the great object in the 
employmwt of machinery is to lessen the expense of printing } and 
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tint tlie ocwpanttive merits of the varbus printing machines must 
be detecmined by this common and final standard. 

In ordl^i^p obtain this most important result, it is obvious that, 
in ihe ocmtruction of a machine, simplicity, durability, and a 
Qcmstant aptitude or readinesB for working, are the firsthand most 
essential requisites ; without which the most ingenious combination 
of mechanical knowledge, however highly to be esteemed as a 
piece of work, will produce little or no advantage to the proprietor 
<x the public* 

In the attainment of the above-mentioned requisites, one of the 
principal difficulties to be overcome is the equal spreading, or, as 
it is technically called, distribution, of the viscid and adhesive mk 
upon the face of the types, for which purpose very elaborate and 
costly apparatus has been made use of in other machines, and 
subsequently removed by the invention of the composition-covered 
cylinders. By this improvement, adapted to a printing machine, 
the perfect distribution of the ink appears to be attained by very 
simple means, and the same hue or shsAle of colour is preserved 
by the most trifling degree of attention, with a regularity which 
cannot be efiected by the hand-rollers of the common class of 
workmen. 

The engraving represents the elevation of a machine, worked by 
steam, or other competent power, for printing both sides of a sheet 
of paper, in which the sheet is conveyed from one cylmder to the 
other, by means of endless cords combined with a series of con- 
veying cylinders, or drums. 

The following httle section will serve to give a general idea of 
the principle upon which these machines are constructed. 
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A is a cylinder, which gives the first, orwhite>paperf|npre8Bion. 

B, a similar cyhnder, which giveil the s^tid 
iteration. G C C C, cylinders, or drums, o*rer which 
paper passes in firm contact, being held by the pmssumtjtfmtcBhis 
Strings ; the sheet of paper ends at D, and comes out'orihe ma- 
chine, printed on both sides, at E. The coarse of the strings ahd’ 
drums is indicated by the arrows. 

The rollers for inking, in a mabhine of this construction, accord- 
ing to the last improvements of Mr. Cowper, lie horizontally upon 
a plane smooth surface, called a distributing table, in open notched 
bearings, acting by their own weight, and revolving by the fnction 
of their surfaces against the surface of the table, without wheels, 
springs, or any other machinery whatever ; so that, on the ground 
of simplicity and readiness for working, jiothing can excel the 
contrivance. 

The inking apparatus consists of an ink-trough, a plane surface, 
and rollers ; the type passes under the rollers, G G O ; the rollers, 
H H, assist in distributing the ink upon the surface of the distri- 
buting table, I, which is (lad with ink from a trough on the spindle 
of the wheel, K, by means of a vibrating roller, which cannot be 
seen in the dravring. 

The rotatory motion of the printing cylinders and drums is pro- 
duced by a train of wheels at the back of the machine, and the 
distributing tables upon which the formes are placed move back- 
wards and forwards under the cylinders A and B, and the rollers 
G G G, by means of a doable rack, R, beneath the table. 

The printing machines of Konig, Walters, Bensley, Applegath 
and Cowper, Donkin, Brightley, Rutt, Winch, Cooper and Millar, 
Congreve, Wood, Napier, and lastly. My Own, all possess one 
and the same general principle, appUed in a variety of forms. 
The formes, fixed on the carriages (the ink being communicated 
to the fiice of the type by an arrangement of rollers), are dfawn 
under a cylinder, on which the sheet being laid, the impression is 
taken off on one side. The sheet is then conveyed to a secmid 
cylinder, by the rotation of which it is carried an to the second 
forme, or reiteration, and the sheet is perfocted ; or, to speak in- 
telligibly to those who are not of the pri^esnon, the other side is 
printed. AU the manual labour in this process, by tiiose iilp^ed 
by steam or other machinery, is performed bv two boys, erne of 
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vivna Iny^lAe paper on the first cyUader, while tire other receives 
it the second cylinder, and lays the heap perfectly even. 

Mr. K^g was the inventor of the first steam*engine priating- 
]&aohin^fii|||**ll^^ to maturity in this country, and wluch he 
enoted nPMr. WaUhrs* proprietor of The Times newspaper. 
** Whether he was indebted to Mr. Nicholson for his elementary 
principles, or whether almost the same ideas spontaneously 
occurred to each individual, is a question that can only be satis- 
fiustorily solved by the former.” , 

The literary Gazette of October 26, 1822, contahis a brief 
notice of the origin and progress of this invention, and its first 
application to the purposes of book-work, with an excellent per- 
spective view of the machine. As I have been kindly ofiPered the 
use of the engraving, I shall adopt the description also. 


MR. HENSLEY’S PRINTING MACHINE. 


" M. Konio, by birth a Saxon, and by occupation a printer, 
many years ago cotfoeived it possible to print by steam, though 
he then expected no more than to be able to give accelerated 
iqieed to the common press, to which end his first efforts were 
bent. As from the nature of such an undertaking, considering 
the state of scientific pursuits in his native land, he could 
cllculate on little success unaided by others, and failing in his 
application for encouragement and support at the hands of the 
most eminent printers in several of the continental capitals, he 
turned his eyes towards England. Arriving in London about 
1804, he submitted his scheme ;to several printers of repute, who, 
not being disposed to incur the risk of property which a series of 
eiperiments were ante to incur, and perhaps placing littie con- 
Kdenoe in a successful isaue, received his overtures very coolly ; 
and it it probable .his applications in this country would have ' 
shared the fate of similar attempts abroad, had he not finally been 
intsoduoed to Mr, Bpnsley senior, who, attracted by M„K.*s plans, 
gpeed% entered into m arrangement with him. After a short 
chaise of experiments on the fahrication of a press which should 



terv« ttecselMatrid motion^ and «t tiM aaxoe tiittd feni# ^Ik'ByiL 
of the Man whoinka the 4^ nnneceifeaiy, the oIxMfe gettllMtten 
were joked hy Mr. G. WoodM end Mr. R. Taylor, of 

}iAxSA however soon retired. The remainii^ ihreei, iji||||M 
comnged by the tediousness and expense" t^ich alllMII are eaiM- 
verMiht with the pix^ress of any invention in maohineiy wdl 
know to be unavoidable, persevered amidst unforeseen peip«> 
plexiiies, which were doubtless not dinanished by the partiBs’ 
deficiency in practical mechanical knowledge. 

** It was at length discovered that the inteiMed improvement of 
the common press could not be brought to bear ; and that much 
labour and prodigious expense would be thrown away, unless 
more radical alterations were invented. 

" Cylindrical printing was now though^f— and alter some two 
or three years of renewed exertion, a small maclune was brought 
forth, the characteristic of which was, that instead of the printing 
being produced by a flat impression (similar to the press) tiie 
sheet passed between a l^jige roller and the types stfil flat ; and 
in lieu of the old fashioned balls, used by hand to beat over the 
types and so to communicate the ink to their surface, skins were 
strained round smaller rollers, on which it was contrived to spread 
the ink, and under which the forme, t. e. the ’frame in which the 
types are fixed, passed in its way to the printing cylkder. Con- 
siderable promise of success attended this production ; and after 
continued experiments it was deemed practicable to extend the 
general principles to a more poweHul machine. To print a news- 
paper was considered highly desirable— and on exhibiting to Mr. 
Walters, proprietor of the Times newspaper, the machine already 
erected, and slfowing what further improvements were con- 
templated, an agreement was entered into with that gentlernsn. 
for tiie erection of two large machines for printing his Jmnmal. 
So secret had been the operations of the patentees, that the jbst 
piibUe intimation of thmr invention was given to tiie reader of 
Times cm Monday the 28th of November 1814, who was tifld'tkak 
be then held in his band one of many thousand impressiink 
thrown off by steam. At this time but few persons knew of tiny 
attempt going on for the attainment of the above object ; wbflit 
mnong those ooxurneted with printing, it had often been talked 
riW>*.ted rhJtnuficsl. "* 
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^ Bta» adnxuRNl^r adapted to the pnipose for whidC^ney* 

aa4}i^1t^|lWeved ^ outlast maivj^ obuttiyaiuhli fpr 
Ue'^e^ since brought out 

improvement was the maniifoctuTe of a 
ntSahine for Utassis. fiensley, distinguished foom those before, 
mtetipned, by»&e ilode of pmfoctmg (or printing on both sides) 
smithnt 4hs s|ieot of white paper is placed in ihe feeder ahd . 
deSiveied from the machine printed on both sides. In &ddition to * 
the essential difference between this machme and those previously 
made, it came forth with many obvious improvements, though 
BtiU unquestionably complex : and for the first attempt at effecting 
register (causing the f^es to fall precisely on the back of one 
another) a greater degree of success than might have been ex- 
pected was attained, subsequent experience showing the many 
dtdipil^l^ to ho surmounted in the accomplishment of this object. 
Sfeficiencies were now detect^ in the inking : the strained skms 
tirere found uneven in their attr&ce ; and attempts were made*lo 
wkit sSi elastic preparation of glue, treaele, &c. 
winch has at length attained peifeution.* 

“ By time Bm invention bad attracted the 
variotts inffivUttSlSr Who thought the manufaStuie of |irintmgA )> 
machines an easier task than they afterwards found H to hiH'’ e^ 
for the grSatto number of attefSptto we bdieve, foiled a^Most as 
SO(»i as und^taksta. Amachhto, however, similar in its capacities 
to that last utontimihd, but ipnch more shnple in its oanstraction, 
has been hrot^ht out— undtt'the dhection of sjMne eminent 

t*We the pateateW ohutiaf new anWsd at the nr pirn ultra 
of thdr lebouie Ihst thqr ieraed a i^ipeStw, toted March 18, 1817— 
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English engineers.* It was not long before these gentlemen were 
requested to apply their inking apparatus to Messrs. Bensley’s 
machine; and at one stroke, as it were, forty wheels were 
removed — so great was the simplification : and at the same time 
the defects of the former system of communicating the ink to the 
types were most effectnall^remedied.^ Massive and complicated 
as it was, yet as an immense expen^had been incurred in its 
erection, Messrs. Bensley went on using their machine until the 
destruction of their establishment, by fire, in 1819. And even after 
the re-building of the premises, the machinery, which had been 
only partially damaged, w^ reinstated, and worked for some 
time. It has now, however, ^en place to two large and admirable 
machines built on the improved plan, which, when inspected by a 
judicious eye, can only create wonder at the heretofore circuitous 
manner adopted to attain ends so apparently within easy reach. 
The writer has no hesitation in stating, that the original machine 
contains upwards of one hundred wheels; whereas the new 
machine, with al^qjjj^ ted wheels, accomplishes, in point of 
quantity, exactly the same object, with a marked advantage in 
regard to the quality of the printing. Another important point 
respecting the new machine is, that it occupies scarcely half the 
space of the original one. 

" The printing machine, in its present state, appears susceptible 
of little improvement. It produces excellent work, and its move- 
ments are attended with certainty and despatch — the double, or 
perfecting, machine throwing off 800 to 1000 sheets, printed on 
both sides, within the hour, and the single machine delivering 
1500 or 1600 done on one side : which, in cases where one forme 
of the types (as in newspapers) is ready to be worked off while 
the last side is preparing, is attended with the greatest advantage, 
since the rate of delivery thereby becomes doubled. The first is 
that by which our Gazette is printed, and the last described is 
that with which Mr. B. Bmisley is now (and has for a considerable 
tiihe been) printing the Morning Chronicle newspaper. 

" Other leading daSy newspapers are also wrought off by 
steam ; as well as several pabhcationa of extensive Circulatton. 

* Executed by Mr. Dryden (a very dever and judicioui engineer, who 
maaageB the extensive concern of Mr. Uoyd), under the iastracdoM of 
Messrs. Applegadi and Cowper. , 

a r. 
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lilie almost eveiy ingenious indention, ihu has no small portion 
of prejudice to encounter# and {wr^kaps has been longer in forcu^ 
lits ^tway, thim a^y other schemes of real utility. The Tarious 
adyantages, however, which it holds forth have attracted the 
attention of several proprietors ^of the more extensive printing 
concerns, who have introduced it wife benefit to the public — to 
whom, by means of this gieit reduction of labour, the productions 
of the press may be furnished at a reduced rate of charge. 

In the opposite engraving, a boy is represented as layii^ on 
A, the sheet of white paper. B, is the cylinder which prints the 
first side of the paper. C C; intermediate cylinders over which the 
paper travels to D, the cylinder which gives the final impression. 
E, the inking rollers under which the forme (i. e. the types) is in 
the act of passing. P, the reservoir of ink, from which the inking 
rollers are supplied. O, the forme, receiving its last inking before 
it goes under the printing cylinder. H, a sheet is seen just being 
delivered into the hands of another boy, whose business it is to 
keep the sheets, as they come out, in a heap. The lines at top of 
the machine represent the tapes, which run round the cylinders 
and secure the sheet.” — Lit. Gaz. Oct. 26, 1822. 


MR. RUTT’S MACHINE.— iffflde by Napier. 

This machine is put in motion by hand labour : the opposite ett> 
graving represents the table at the back part of the machine, with 
the forme of type, just after a sheet has been printed, and the lad at 
the back in tiie act of taking it away ; during the time the table is 
returning to the front part of ^ the machine, the cylinder remains 
stationary, allowing time to lay a sheet of paper on it, and, by a 
oorresponding arrangement, the table gives motion to the cylinder, 
a^ causes it to^ revolve ; which, on passing again to the bade 
part tbe.machine, perfonns the operations of inking and pcint> 
ipg. . From the principle of the motion iniroduced fiir the purpose 
ofl^moving the table backward and forward, the. man employed 
;:tvgB8 ti^e handle always the sanae way. The bevel<%heels at the 
: of the machine^ are fdit4he purposi of giving moti^ to tha 

■ ^•xollets, but, by disenga^ng the bevel-wheel on the upper end 
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of the shaft from the bevel-wheel at the end of the ink-roller, the 
inking-roUers can be worked independency of the machine, for the 
purpose of getting them in order previously to the commencement 
of the day’s work. 


^ 

A MACHINE to work by hand was also invented by Mr- 
Brightly, printer, late of Bungay, in Suffolk ; and made by the 
celebrated engineer Mr. Donkin. The inking and pressure of 
this machine was, like all the forementioned, by cylinders : but the 
movement of the formes was different. They were brought 
alternately under the action of the pressure and inking cylinders, 
by rising and falling, and passing over auSl under each other. 
The machine itself was a beautiful piece of finished mechanism ; 
but I saw many defects in its operation of printing. I believe 
only one of these was ever made ; and that has become, as Rowe 
Mores says of some of his tetter- founders, a nuUibiquarian, 


MR. BACON’S MACHINE. 

The first principle of this machine is, that the type is to 
revolve upon a cylinder, in order to be printed;* but still the 
pages are to remain upon plane surfaces. This seeming contra- 
diction is reconciled by the pages being secured, or imposed, in 
what Mr. Bacon called pans,” or printers would call galleys ; 
and these would be fixed upon the surface of a cylinder to form a 
prismatic roller, such as a square, pentagon, hexagon, octagon, or 
other figure, and mounting this in. a frame, with the means of 
turning it round upon its centres; a second roller, formed of 
segments of lesser circles, is applied in such a manner that its 
various snifaces will keep in contact with the surfoces of the 
types, and the machine being put in motion, the paper which is to 
be printed is laid upon a board, passed through, and receives the 
impression on one side. The types aze inked by a cylinder of the 
usual composition, one of a series which is supplied from a ducitbirj; 
or trough, fixed at the upper part of the machine, which is made 
* See anti, Mr. Kicliiylson’d patent. 

3 c 2 
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to revolve upon excentric curves, so as to bring its surface in 
contact with the prisms of the main roller. 

By this invention, the advantages of types upon cylinders are 
obtained, although imposed upon plain surfaces. 

From this machine Mr. Bacon claims the merit of the discovery 
of printing by a circular movement. I believe he really was the 
inventor of the circular movement of the prismatic roller, but it is 
not possible that M. Kdnig, or Applegath and Cowper, could be 
indebted to his prisms for any part of the idea of printing by 
means of a plane and cylinders, or of forming plates of arcs of a 
circle, and fixed upon a cylinder. In fact, as said so often before, 
Nicholson’s patent contains sufficient ideas for printing by these 
means, to destroy all pretensions to originality in any invention I 
have yet seen. 

But this little machine was, indeed, a most beautiful piece of 
workmanship. The whole would stand upon an ordinary writing 
table, and it produced the sheets, at its exhibition, with great 
rapidity. But, that it could be introduced into a book-work 
house, or even a job-house, to execute all the variety of sizes of 
works and pages, was a thing which I could never believe : any 
practical printer might at once see the impracticability of applying 
the revolving cylinder to the general purposes of type printing. 
The exhibition at Mr. Donkin’s factory was with pages of new 
type, as set up in successive order in the type-founder’s pages, 
and the subsequent application to the work of a Bible or Prayer 
Book. So far the pans” or galleys might be made to hold fast 
the type, spaces, and quadrats, by dint of tight screwing up ; but 
the usual chance of variety of justifications, table work, and other 
contingencies of a compositor’s work, which makes it sometimes a 
difficult matter even to raise pne of the tight-locked-up quarters 
of an octavo forme from the stone, and drop it down, all of a piece^ 
on to the press, would make it exceeding problematical whether 
tlie principle of gravitation might not act rather mischievously 
during the revolution of the ** pans.” One machine was to per- 
forin the work of eight presses ; to cost a pretty round sum of 
money at first to Mr. Donkin ; and to pay a seigniorage to Mr, 
Bacon of no trifling amount. But when all this ‘was arran^d, 
one machiijie would not answer for all kinds of work. That 
calculated for octavos would not do for twelves ; nor would that 
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proper for twelves do for quartos ; nor one suited to quartos, for 
folios. I think I showed to the inventor that the various works 
actually laid on at six of my presses in one forenoon, would have 
required four of his machines to execute them ; this was, there- 
fore, a speculation not very likely for the London printers to enter 
into. To give a more minute account of this piece of typographical 
mechanism, or to incur the expense of an engraving is deemed 
equally unnecessary : the reader, therefore, who may be curious 
on the subject, is referred to Reeses Cyclopaedia, Art. Printing,'’ 
2nd col. of 2nd page of sheet 3 T 2, and plate III, Printing. 
Also, to the Cambridge University Press, where the only one of 
these machines that was, I believe, ever made, rests in peace, as 
not being found in any degree useful. 


Mr. Robert Winch, b/* Shoe-lane^ in 1820 lookout a Patent for 
certain Improvements on Machines or Presses, chiefly applicable 
to Printing. 

These were for the purpose of self-inking the types, supplying 
the paper, and printing the sheet at one operation. The apparatus 
consisted of a frame holding two tables or formes of letter, two 
pressing rollers, four inking rollers, and four frames for guiding 
the sheets of paper on to the pressing rollers to be printed. The 
motion of the rollers (which might be communicated by manual 
labour, or any other means) was to be reciprocal, like the motion 
of a horizontal mangle, and which, by one entire forward and 
backward traverse, was intended to print four sheets of paper. 
The bed, or basis of the machinery^ was upon two inclined planes, 
meeting pyramid ically in the middle, over which a roller, or shaft 
revolved, turned by a winch, or by any other contrivance, con- 
nected with a first mover. Chains passed round this centre 
roller, connected with the pressing rollers, one of which was made 
to roll up one of the inclined planes by the chains attached to its 
axis coiling round the centre roller, whilst the other, by its own 
gravity, rolled down the other inclined plane, by its connecting 
chains uncoiling. As these pressing rollers traversed, they caused 
the inking rollers, four in number, to pass over the types, having 
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been previously supplied with ink from the ducts, distributers, and 
spreading boards, much in the usual manner. Thus, the two 
tables or formes of type were each twice inked, as above described, 
by the traversing of the rollers ; and, as each pressing roller 
reached the extremity of its action, both at the middle and ends 
of the frame, a catch and lever caused the sheet of paper to be 
brought down in its frame to meet the pressing roller, whicli drew 
off the sheet from its frame, and caused it to lap itself round the 
periphery of the pressing roller, by which the sheet was carried 
forward on to the types, and received its impression. The further 
progress of the roller brought the paper up again, which was 
taken off by tapes, and was thence conveyed by hand to the pile 
of sheets before printed. 

Upon comparing this apparatus with Kbnig’s inventions, and 
that of Rutt, it would be difficult to discover in what part of the 
plan the present patentee founded his claim of novelty and origi- 
nality. 

This machine was advertised, exhibited, offered in shares ! and 
finally disposed cf somehow or somewhere ; but the how or the 
where I could never find out. See more of this in London 
Journal of Arts and Sciences, No. 7, p. 25. 


Messrs. Samuel Cooper and William Millar, of Fleet 
Street, London, are patentees and manufacturers of a machine 
bearing a title of “ import high,” “ The British and Foreign 
Press, or Printing Machine with many parts common to all 
other printing machines ; but with " variations” as endless and as 
confused as a patent specification can make them. Any person, 
however, having a tolerable knowledge of what other printing 
machines are, or ought to be, who will bestow close attention to 
the tedious and perplexing description in which all the parts, 
bpth old and new, are, without distinction, referred to by a confu- 
sion of several hundred large and small letters, and numerical 
figures, will soon perceive that this is not the ne plus ultra 
of printing machines. I can discover but little novelty in the 
essentials of the machine. The application of band wheels turned 
by chain, ca* catgut bands, ipstead of tooth and pinion wheds, 
prevents, certainly, much of the noise and vibration so objected to 
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in other machines. I believe the pointe for register are also new 
in this machine, but I doubt their ever being found to answer the 
purpose of pointing: the tables on each side of the pressure 
cylinder are famished with apparatus for this purpose ; a levSr , 
connects the ends of the two bars which carry these points, so 
that, when the points at one table are raised, those at the other 
are depressed. Further particulars of this machine, with a plate, 
may be seen in the London Journal of Arts and Sciences for 
May, 1822. 


Mr. Applegath has taken out a patent for improvements on 
his machine previously noticed ; the first of which consists in 
supplying the printing ink to the forme by two sets of inking 
rollers, acting partly on one side of the pressing cyUnder and 
partly on the other ; by which means, as the forme passes to and 
fro it receives its supply*of ink without being carried out to a 
considerable distance, as is the case in other printing machines, 
where the forme is inked entirely on one side of the pressing 
cylinder, and where it must be made to travel with considerable 
speed in order to pass entirely under the inking rollers. By this 
improvement, the forme traverses a shorter distance than usual, 
and hence, the number of impressions produced in any .given 
time, may be increased in the same n^tio as the traversing distance 
of the forme is diminished, by which a saving of time will be 
effected in the operation of printing. 

“ The second improvement consists in the adapting and com- 
bining two paper-feeders with a printing cylinder, which revolves 
and prints in one direction only. 

“ By this means, the printing cylinder can be supplied with 
more sheets of paper in any given time than when one feeder 
only is used ; and thus advantage may be taken the increased 
rate of printing, which is obtained by means of Mr. Applegath’s 
first improvement.” 

These two points form the whole, and very material it appears 
to be, of this supplementary patent. See further description and 
plate in the London Journal of A^s and Sciences for August, 
1822. 
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The number for July 1823 of the Journal to which I have been so 
much indebted^ and but for which I should not, as yet, have known 
of this addition to printing machinery, contains the specification 
and an engraving, of a machine equally complicated, and pos- 
sessing about as great a portion of originality as the British and 
Foreign machine. 

Mr. Bold, of West Street, Bermondsey, is the inventor. I 
have not been informed whether a machine upon the principle as 
described in the specification has ever been made, and if one has, 
I should doubt, till I saw it at work, the possibility, from the com- 
bination of such a multitude of parts, of its being effectual for the 
purpose : in fact, it appears rather a combination of various parts 
of all other printing machines for effecting the same purpose in a 
more complex manner. The impression cylinders seem destined 
to effect their purpose by their weight alone, which would be im- 
mense, as they may be made of solid cast iron, or cast hollow, 
and filled with lead.” I see no provision for that essential part of 
printing called perfecting, except guide-rollers and tapes, and 
delivering-boards with register-lines marked thereon ; and this, I 
am very certain, will never answer the purpose for well-printed 
book-work. 

After having occupied so many pages of this chapter with de- 
scriptions which, after all, will be but of little use without engrav- 
ings it would only tire the reader’s patience to go through the detail 
of certain axles, toothed-w^eels, pinions, pullies, wedges, screws 
levers, and chains,” by which the operations of printing are to be 
effected. The novelty of this patent appears to me to consist in 
the machine having two pressing cylinders three inking troughs, 
with a suitable number of ductors and feeding rollers placed 
between, and at the ends of the tables;’^ horses to hold the paper, 
capable of being raised or lowered by means of racks, and thereby 
adjusted to the varying height required as the paper is worked 
off ; with delivering boards supported by brackets, and turning on 
pivots ; on to which boards, over rollers, separate sheets of paper 
are brought, and registered by lines marked thereon : the board is 

* A model was made some years ago by the ingenious De Heync, which is 
now in the possession of Mn Cogger, of a printing machine with two plattens. 
T alwajrs saw much merit in this iflachine, and really think, if the artist had 
lived and persevered^it might have been made a valuable piece of mechanism. 
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then let fall, and the sheet of paper suffered to hang from the 
roller until its edge is taken hold of by a small roller,' and held 
against the periphery of the pressing cylinder ; then, by a vibra- 
ting lever, the sheets of paper are, at the proper times, carried 
down to the pressing cylinder, and there held by guide-rollers and 
tapes. By the rotatory progress of the pressing cylinders, the 
sheets of paper are laid upon the surface of the types ; and after 
receiving their impression, are conducted off, and raised from the 
tapes by an open frame or grating, whence they are taken by 
hand, and deposited in a heap at a distance from the engine. 
Again I refer to the Journal before-mentioned for an engraving 
and references. 


Sir William Congreve, whose active genius never sleeps, 
and who both invents himself, and improves upon the inventions 
of others, has added, to an already numerous list, an invention of 
a printing machine. It is true that the application of the inven- 
tion has, at present, been limited to the purpose of printing in two 
colours the stamp-duty mark on banker’s promissory notes, and 
the stamps for the excise, &c. for the prevention of forgery ; the 
machinery which constitutes the general principle of the inven- 
tion seems calculated to execute surface-printing in one colour 
only : the principal variation from the general detail of other ma- 
chines appears to be that the part of^e cylinder under the paper 
where the impression is to be made, must be raised above the rest 
of the surface of the cylinder, by a blanket covered either with 
leather or parchment, which may be termed the tympan sheet, so 
that this raised part only comes in contact with the plate or types 
in printing, while the remainder of the cylinder in retiring rolls 
over without touching it, and is followed by three inking rollers, 
which having received their ink from the distributing plate, apply 
a fresh charge of ink after every impression. The sheet, when 
printed, is discharged by a roller, and is then carried away by the 
endless tapes or cloth, and deposited upon a table placed for that 
purpose at the end of the machine. 

Thus far the operations of the machine in its simplest form for 
printing in one colour, comprehends ** the improved mode of lay- 
ing on paper ; of inking the riJlers frmn the distributing surface ; 
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and of inking the plates from the rollers. Also^ the subsequent 
printing ai!& throwing off the paper where one colour only is used.’' 

The operation of printing in two colours may be performed by 
a similar machine when furnished with certain additions which 
will be explained. For the attainment of this object, however, 
plates must be constructed of a different kind to those usually 
employed for printing, these are intended to be compound plates : 
that is, formed of sundry pieces,**^ which pieces are to be sepa- 
rately inked with different colours, and afterwards put together 
for the purpose of producing one surface from which the impres- 
sion is to be taken. These compound, or dissected plates, made 
of such pieces as exactly fit into the interstices of each other, are 
to be placed in the machine so as to receive the ink separately, 
and afterwards be brought together. Their surfaces may be 
engraven or cast with any ornamental design at the will of the 
artist, and the operation of printing from them in divers colours 
be effected as follows ; — 

Suppose two colours are employed : instead of the forme of 
types, block, or stereotype plate, a compound plate of the kind last 
described is placed in that situation. One part of this dissected 
plate is mounted upon a block, sliding in grooves in the under part 
of the stationary frame, and connected by rods, or levers, to an 
excentric wheel, which is thus made to rise up, and occupy the 
interstices of the upper plate, and fall down again into its original 
situation for the purpose of lifting inked. Three inking rollers and 
a feeding roller, with an ink reservoir and distributing surface, 
inust be placed in a situation to act upon this part of the plate, and 

Compound plates have long been applied to calico printing. In 1814, 
Mr. S. Marshall, of Streatham, Surry, obtained a medal from the Society of 
Arts for the invention. He attended the Committee of Mechanics, and 
** exhibited a block : it was a striped pattern, the stripes formed by slips of 
brass let into the wooden frame, certain parts of which slips can be made to 
rise to one level surface, or sink below it ; so that if the black colour, for 
instance, is to be printed, the parts of the block which are to be used for 
another colour, are withdrawn within ^e block, and after the black impres- 
sion is given, the parts to furnish the red colour are propelled forward, and 
the black withdrawn ; the whole is easily effected by the turn of a screw. He 
dso ex^dained that by one block on this construction two different colours 
can be printed at one stroke.’^^&c the MS, Minutes of the Society of Arts 
1814. 
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the rollers made to pass backwards and forwards with the sliding 
carriage. The excentric wheel is fixed upon the axle of^e crank, 
which being grooved all round carries the roller as it revolves, 
and by means of its connection to the rods, or lever, causes the 
lower plate to rise and fall. Thus the two plates are separated 
for the purpose of inking, and are afterwards brought together, so 
as to coincide, and produce (me surface. By these means, an im> 
pression in two colours is given to the paper, the operation, of 
printing being the same as that described above for printing in 
one colour only. 

The patentee observes, “ From the foregoing description it will 
be evident that when three or more colours are used, the same 
process will apply merely by having an additional tier, or tiers of 
inking rollers, distributing surfaces, and plates ; tlie raised parts 
of the lower plates intended to print the third, fourth, or other last 
colours, passing, as before, through interstices in the different 
plates above it, all these plates being connected to the table by 
jointed braces similar to* those of a compound parallel ruler ; so 
that all the plates may be duly opened to receive their different 
coloured inks as the table descends by the bending of the joints 
of the standard, and that they may be closed*by its straightening 
again.” 

As there are many parts of this apparatus common to other 
printing machines, it is necessary to observe, that the claim of 
originality consists in the mode of joking on the paper by the 
moveable carriage ; of carrying it forward to be printed, and after- 
wmds discharging it by the combined horizontal and rotatory 
motion of the printing cylinder as effected by the horizontal frame ; 
and by the rising and falling racks, whether in printing one or 
more <mlours ; in printing in two or more colours at one impression 
by the compound plates ; and the mode of inking the same sepa- 
rately, with different colours, and of uniting them to print these 
different imlonrs at one impression ; and in distributing the ink by 
means of surfaces revolving upon axes at right angles to the plane 
on which the inking rollers move. And the patentee also claims a 
variation of the above machin e so as to. enable it to print by the 
back as well as by the forward motion of the carriage, thus per- 
forming double the work in the same time! 

In this last-mentioned contrivance, there are to be two printing 
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cylinders similar to the one above described, and moving on the 
one maiifStearriage, but having two laying-on carriages, one to 
supply' each cylinder at opposite ends of the machine ; two sets of 
rising and falling racks; two sets of discharging bands ; two re- 
volving inking surfaces ; two ink reservoirs and messenger rollers; 
and one set of inking rollers. Another variation of this printing 
press, when the formes or plates are at rest, and the printing 
cylinders in motion, is, that the two cylinders may be enabled to 
turn the paper from one to the other, and print on both sides of the 
sheet; in this case, however, the two formes must be at the 
extremities of the machine, and the two printing cylinders in the 
middle of it. 

The specification concludes with these words : the advantages 
of this system of printing machines when applied to the common 
printing in one colour, is, that, by having the forme stationary, and 
the printing cylinders in motion, those parts of the machine which 
are necessarily the heaviest are at rest, and those parts which are 
capable of being made the lightest are the parts moved ; by which 
it is evident, not only that power is saved, and consequently in- 
creased rapidity obtained, but that the jar and wear and tear of the 
machine are much peduced. There is no doubt but that, by the 
double machine, forty impressions might be taken in a minute, 
without injury to the machine from its speed. When also this 
system of printing is applied to two colours, not only does this 
same advantage exist, but, by the apparatus here described, the 
most perfect and beautiful description of the register of colours 
ever devised is attainable.” 

This description, which I have extracted from the valuable 
Journal so often quoted, is therein more fully exemplified by an 
engraved plate answering to literal references throughout the 
description ; and to which I here again refer the reader for further 
particulars. 


Mr. Parkin, mentioned in p. 635 as the inventor and pa- 
tentee of an inking apparatus, has a printing machine on hand, the 
progress of which I have watched with some interest ; but as it 
has not yet got into actual work, 1 am not able either to give an 
accuibte description, or to form a decisive opinion of its operation 
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or merits. The general principle is still the same as all preceding 
it. The forme (it is only yet constructed as a single i^febchine) is 
laid on the carriage, impelled by a reciprocating movement imder 
a cylinder (which in this machine is unusually small) to receive 
tile impression. The inking process is the only decisive novelty ; 
being the adaptation to the machine of the apparatus referred to 
above ; and so far as the ink being distributed on a table, or plane 
surface, may perhaps be said to interfere with the patent oi 
Applegath and Cowper ; however, I dare say it will never be con- 
tested, for I never yet saw a printing machine which did not, in 
some part or other, bear a strong similarity with other inventions 
or patents for the same purpose ; and they have thus become so 
involved in each other’s ideas, that an inquirer has only to inves- 
tigate the various printing patents from the time of Nicholson, 
and he may overturn the exclusive right, as a whole, to any sub- 
sequent machine. 


Mr. Spottiswoode, who has for some time had a steam 
engine and printing machine upon the construqtion first-mentioned 
in this chapter, has also (impelled by the same engine) a machine 
of a new construction in one material respect, which possesses, inr 
my opinion, the principle by which better work may be effected 
than by any of the others, but not with such rapidity. The im- 
pression is by a platten, moving vertically ; it has a self-acting 
tympan and frisket ; and appeared to me doing at the rate of six. 
or seven hundred per hour, one side, in excellent style of work. 
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MR. HANSARD'S PRINTING MACHINE. 

(FbONTISPIBOE to TM 18 WOBK.) 

' Mb* Napieb's name has already occurred as the maker of 
machines for printing, in the instances of Rutt’s^ Dean’s, and 
Treadwell's. I have now the satisfaction of bringing him forward 
on xtty own experience, as the inventor and maker of a machine 
Which appears to me more likely to succeed in all its pretensions 
than any which has yet been offered to us ; more particularly as 
it supersedeottbe necessity of steam power. 

The moriop of this machine is gained by two men turning a 
fly-wheel, which acts as the impelling power, and, although the 
saiAe general principles prevail in this machine as in those already 
described (that is, as far as printing by cylinders and inking by 
roHers is concerned), yet, at the same time, it presents some 
novelties^ which are of too great importance to be overlooked. 

The consists in W most ingenious contrivance for taking 
hold of sheet fknapl'^thC supplying board, retaining it while 
receiWhgjM^e first-side impression, and releasing it at the precise 
saomdnl the corresponding apparatus m the other cyhnder 
excentes the same movement for the impression of the reitera- 
tion. This beautiful mechanism is contained in the interior of 
the impress'lon cylinders, which have openings along their circum- 
ference, through which the gripers perform their operations, 
and upon their action depends that important desideratum of 
press-work, accurate register, or the backing of the pages 
on the paper, and this purpose is so fully effected, that from the 
jnany thousands of sheets which have passed through my ma- 
chine, without the smallest deviation after register was made, I 
Wsnture to call them, infallible. 

Three (or more) pairs of these gripers working upon the same 
Bxis, are employed in each cylinder. At the moment the first, or 
white paper impression Cylinder arrives at the proper position the 
ttppelUmbof each pair having been previously opened to relieve the 
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fonaer sheet, and the hoy having by this time laid another sheet 
to the appointed gauge, they again instantly dose upon the ad- 
vanoed edge of the paper, without the velocity of the machine 
being in the least interrupted for that purpose ; the sheet is by 
this means vnrapped closely round the periphery of the cylinder, 
and there retained while it receives the impression on one side, 
after which, and upon the arrival of the cylinders, or rather the 
gripers contained in the cylinders, at their proper position (that is, 
where the cylinders present a tangent to each other), and whilst 
passing this point, the gripers contained in th^ second cylinder 
take hold of the sheet close by the others, whilst they at the same 
instant release their hold, and the sheet is, in hke manner, con^ 
veyed round the second cylinder to be perfected or receive the 
impression on the other side : the instant' this is effected the 
gnpers again let go their hold, and the sheet, printed perfect, or 
on both sides, is discharged from the machine to the receiving 
board, by the action of pullies and two fine cords, so that one 
sheet is going into the machine and another coming out at the 
same instant. « 

Yet, notwithstanding the beauty and accuTacy.of this move" 
ment, the part, of all others, that reflects the highest credit upon 
the mechanical skill of the inventor is the rising tad falling of the 
impression cylinders, for it is principally owing to this singular 
contrivance that he has been enabled so wonderfully to comprese 
and simplify his machine as to bring it within the capability of so 
small a power to produce so much work ; it is this which admits 
of the cyhnders being made of the size represented, and placed so 
close to each other as to be enabled to turn the sheet, and perfect, 
without the intervention or assistance of any other cylinders, for 
no sooner has the first cylinder given its impression than it in* 
stantly rises up, to avoid coming in contact with either of the 
formes until it is again its turn to impress or print ; while at the 
same instant the second cylinder descends for the purpose of 
giving the second impression. Thus the cylinders are alternate^ 
rising and falling during the whole progress of worki&g ; and it 
may he curious to observe that when down they are firmly 
held in their positions while they give the impression, and mtil 
their time anives to be disengaged, az>4 again ; these cyUttders 
are easily adjusted to any required degree of pressure, and that 
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even without interrupting the progress of the machine ; and the 
inking apparatus, of which there is a set. for either forme, is pro- 
vided with various important contrivances 'which fully answer 
every purpose required in that indispensable part of the operation 
of printing. 

My machine has had a, trial of six months its ordinary speed 
is, according to the required quality of the work, at an average of 
two thousand impressions, or one thousand perfected sheets per 
hour, but is capable, by exertion, of doing much more ; the speed, 
in fact, is only limited by the time necessary for the boy to lay 
the white paper to the gauge, or mark, and the power which the 
men are capable of exerting who turn the wheel, the labour of 
which is considerable if followed up at more than one thousand 
per hour. I have, therefore, three men to turn, in order that each 
one may be alternately at rest, or sitting to receive and lay even 
the printed sheets as shot from the cylinder ; thus every man of 
those three has twenty-minutes’ relief in each hour. Another man 
of more intelligence acts as foreman, or overlooker, whose business 
it is to attend generally to the machine and workers, place the 
paper by tokens on the supplying board, and take away the printed 
sheets from the other end : a little boy performs the business of 
the layer-on, but which requires very considerable precision, as 
the rapidity of the machine will be interrupted if his attention is 
in the least degree diverted ; if any corner should be doubled, or 
otherwise require particular time for placing, he will be obliged 
either to throw it to one'side, or to cry but “ halt,” and the machine 
must stop ; it is, therefore, very necessary that the paper should 
previously ha've been turned and pressed and laid very even; 
should a sheet escape by being laid improperly for the gripers, it 
is liable, instead of being carried round the cylinders, to be dropped 
upon the forme, from whence it will be conveyed to the inking 
rollers, and, from its adhesion to the substance and the ink, will 
take, some time . in being stripped off, and some care of the over- 
lookeiwtb' get the roller properly covered with ink to proceed as 
before, which is simply done by passing through the machine two 
or three waste sheets, till the roller has regained its proper degree 
of colour. I have a power in my machine of ad^ng an addi- 
tional roller to the inking apparatus at each end, which t apply 

• (November, 1824.) 
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when particularly good work and fine ink are required ; but this 
causes a great increase in the labour. 

This machine occupies but very little space, about 6 feet by 10, 
or not more square feet than a common press, bank, and ink- 
stand; but, although thus compact, it contains a vast quantity of 
extremely curious mechanism, and would require a very lengthened 
description to give a perfect understanding of its various parts and 
movements, but it is hoped that the distinct and accurate per- 
spective view in the front of this work, will serve to make up that 
which is deficient here* 

Mr. Napier has also constructed several machines upon the 
same general principle as mine, for newspaper-work ; to print from 
only one forme, and that either with one or two cylinders ; but 
these not requiring to reverse the sheet have none of the mecha- 
nism for perfecting ; the paper is taken from the supplying board 
by an apparatus called the feeding bar, and .conveyed round the 
cylinders by tapes ; those with two cylinders possess double the 
speed of tliose with one ; 'for, having the inking apparatus in the 
centre, the type is inked and an impression is taken botli* in the 
motion to and fro, being supplied with paper at both ends from 
boards at the top of the machine, which, when printed, is dis- 
charged underneath the supplying boards ; of course it is calcu- 
lated that one forme shall be ready and worked before the other, 
and the machine at liberty for perfecting, otherwise a second 
machine must be employed. The Morning Post, the Neiws, &c- 
are printed by the single cylindrical machine, called the Imperial 
Printing Machine. The Courier, the British Traveller, &c. are 
printed by the two cylinders, called the Double Imperial Printing 
Machine ; of the speed of these two machines, as compared with my 
own, experience does not enable me to speak ; but I have reason to 
believe lihat they give ample satisfaction to those by whom they 
are employed; for the Proprietors of the News, Sunday-paper, in 
an article addressed to their readers, December 8th, 1822, publicly 
declare, that now they are enabled, without any extra exertion, 
to work off from 1200 to 1500 in the hour:'^ and the Courier of 
November 14th, 1823, says, ** We think it right to announce to 
our readers, that the Courier is now printed by a machine of such 
extraordinary mechanical power, that it is capable of throwing off 
considerably above two thousand papers per hour ; it has, indeed, 

3 D 
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on one occasion, produced at the rate of 2880 impressions within 
the hour,” Both of these speak of the single machine, and reckon 
by on^ side only ; so that in each case, a second machine must be 
employed to perfect, or print on the other side. The power of one 
man is sufiBcient to turn these single cylinder machines ; but two 
are kept, who relieve each other at short intervals. 

After all, in the great variety of forms, and qualities of work 
passing through any printing-office, recourse must still be had to 
the aid of good manual presses and experienced pressmen. The 
serious expense of a printing-machine* can only be repaid by 
executing an extraordinary quantity of work in a much less 
portion of time than that usually occupied for the same work done 
by ordinary means. As, therefore, the time consumed in laying- 
on, or making ready a forme, must be valuable in proportion to 
the number of sheets which might be struck off in that time ; so, 
frequent repetition .of the previous process for short numbers 
would counterbalance all gains arising from the speed in working. 
Machine printing will therefore be ^ only applicable to works of 
extensive sale. But those of which Umited numbers are printed; 
those also requiring a superior description of press-work, with fine 
ink ; fine, and large paper, copies, with alterations of margin ; and 
many other peculiar circumstances which are continually oc- 
curring, will always require a judicious choice of men and ma- 
terials, for the old mode of working, varied as circumstances may 
at the moment require. Half-sheet work, or jobs printed on one 
side only, ate either impracticable or disadvantageous at a per- 
fecting machine. 


* Between six and seven hundred pounds. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


First Improvements in Ink, by Baskervillc, in 17^)0 — Mr. Bulmer, 179^^” 
First Mann fact nre for SaIc — Mr, Blackwell — Mr. Thomas Martin— 
Martin and Grafton of Birmingham — Secrets of Ink-^making — The 
Black — Qiial[ficatio7is of Good Ink — Receipt Jbr^making BaskerviUe*s 
Ink — Of the Varnish ; Dangerous Process — Receipts for Black Ink 
and Red Ink — French mode of making the Varnish, Blacks, and mixing 
for Ink — Mr. Savage* s Receijd — Coloured Inks — Observations on the 
Colour to he kept up — Specimens of Qualities — Mr. Griffiths, and other 
Makers. 

IN speaking of this preparation, so essential, as regards its 
qualify, to good printing, it is my intention to go somewhat more 
into detail than any of those who have hitherto written on the 
subject of printing. Notwithstanding all the efforts which have 
been made in this country, there is still a wide field open for 
further improvement in this article, and though many makers have 
from time to time started into notice, none of them have been 
hitherto fortunate enough to attain perfection. 

Mr. Beale Blackwell was the first maker of ink of any note in this 
country ; he established considerable works for the supply of the 
trade, and for a long time kept all competitors at a distance 
at length Messrs. Martin and Co. erected their works at Birming- 
ham, and it is but justice to those gentlemen to say, they have been 
the means of making greater improvements in the manufacture than 
any who preceded them. The writer of this has tried most of the 
inks which have been recommended to the trade, from a desire of 

♦ The manufactory established by Mr. Blackwell (of whom see p. 283) is 
now carried on by Mr. Colvil, who was in partnership with him for some 
years. 


3 D 2 
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encouraging competition and finding a better article, but has con- 
stantly found those trials only confirmatory of his opinion in 
favour of that supplied by the firm just mentioned, and is per- 
fectly willing to let his credit, in his profession, rest upon the use 
of their ink, in competition with any ink, or improved ink, made 
in this kingdom. 

In the address they circulated in January 1817, they observe : — 

The Art of Printing having, within a few years, arrived at a 
point of excellence unattempted at any former period, it may seem 
surprising that so essential an article to its beauty as Printing Ink 
should have so long remained in an unimproved state. It is, however, 
indisputably true, that this preparation has been found in numerous 
instances very defective ; the ink frequently, from its tenacity, 
tearing off the filv'e of the paper, and thus causing picks ; at 
other times not drying properly ; and still more frequently, from 
the impurities and -imperfect combination of the oil and black, 
running on the paper and turning it of a yellow colour, thus 
destroying the excellency of the ^orlt, which, in every other 
respect, may have been executed with the greatest care. 

In the liope of avoiding these defects, which.it is utterly im- 
possible the printer should foresee, and of producing an ink, that, 
wliile it combines beauty and richness of colour, is calculated to 
bring off a clear impression from the finest shades of wood en- 
graving, we have had recourse to numerous experiments, many 
of which have been of an expensive and troublesome nature. 
From the facility we possessed (being printers) of trying the 
products of these experiments, we were the better able to form a 
decided judgment as to the results— that we have succeeded, its 
extensive use must now lully evince,” &.Cr 

These observations prove them to have a knowledge of the 
requisites of the art they are practising, and though they have not 
hitherto attained the absolute perfection to be desired, still they 
may be fairly said to stand foremost on the list of competitors. 

Few printers, of any eminence, in this country attempt to be 
• entire makers of their own ink,’*^ the improvement of the manu- 
facturer’s ink being the most that has been attempted by any printer 
of much practice, with the exception of Mr. Buhner, and this has 

* Even those who make their own ink are glad to obtain the black of the 
manufacture now spoken of. 
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been effected by re-grinding, or mixing, the article with such 
additions as they thought might give a better colour, or a tint more 
congenial with their taste. I do not pretend to be possessed of 
their secrets— I never could perceive any such difference in that 
quality of their work as to induce me to bestow a single hour in 
trying experiments to find them ou^^ : nor, if I knew them, w^ould 
I practise them. I believe, some few years ago, the article 
manufactured for sale was at so low an ebb as to make it desirable 
to try any means of improvement : the matter is now reversed, ^ind 
if I wanted ink to have the purpleish blush w^hich has by some 
been fancied as adding beauty to printing, I could have it imme- 
diately made to my mind. But that is not my idea of fine 
printing : black, as perfect as blackness can IjjE?, is, in my judg- 
ment, the true criterion of good ink. The lamp-black of com- 
merce is too coarse and impure to efl’ect this, as tlie manufac- 
ture has, for a long time, been confined to individuals who have had 
more profitable S]}eculatiohs in view, and w'ho only made the article 
to get rid of the refuse substances lying about their works, without 
any attention to quality or cleanness, quanti^ being the principal 
object of those who are thus engaged. 

Black, in this impure slate, for a long time satisfied the makers 
of printing ink, which, during a period of nearly 200 years, received 
little or no further improvement, and it w as not until the days of 
the celebrated Baskerville, as mentioned in a former part of this 
work, that any attention was turned to this most essential article. 
His scrutinising eye was always on the search after improvement, 
and his mind, quick as his vision, ready to mature the first idea. 
It was reserved for him to discover, after such a lapse of time, a 
superior kind of black for the purpose required, and to this success 
may be attributed, in a great measure, the superiority of his 
printing, which is still justly admired, even in the present further 
improved state of the art. His success gave a stimulus of rivrdry 
to others in the trade, and a few, out of many, attempts, were in 
course of time partially successful.* Some added indigo or 
Prussian blue to the common ink of the mnkers, and thus con- 
siderably improved their colour ; but the difliculty of working inks 
containing these pigments, and the impossibility of bringing off 

• That Mr. Blackwell succeeded is clearly shown by the works I have 
mentioned as being printed by Mr. Ritchie. See p. 610. 
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clear impressions from wood cuts or small type, without very con- 
siderable labour and great loss of time, were such drawbacks on 
the improvement as to render it almost useless. Otlier printers 
procured samples of black from the continent, and, in some few 
instances, succeeded in finding a better colour ; but the imperfect 
knowledge possessed by the printer of the entire art was always 
a stumbling block in these experiments too difficult to be entirely 
overcome, and though he might succeed in one point, a fresh 
obstacle generally arose to thwart him in another. 

'fhus the discovery of Baskerville, of about the year 1760, lay 
dormant from the time of his death till 1790, when, through Mr. 
Robert Martin of Birmingham, his apprentice, and afterwards his 
foreman, a considerable’* quantity of tljis fine black, which had 
been collecting, for a length of time, from the glass-pinchers’ and 
solderers’ lamps, was bought by him, at an almost unlimited 
price, and was supplied to Mr. Bulmer for his experiments 
in fine printing. But the difficulty of obtaining any regular supply 
by these means, and the adulterations practised by the workmen 
when they found a demand for the article, induced Mr. Bulmer to 
erect an apparatus for the purpose of making it, for his own use ; 
and he succeeded in producing a very superior black. The slow 
process, however, by which it was collected, and the unpleasantness 
of the business, rendered it impossible to supply any considerable 
quantity of ink even by this mode, without going more largely into 
such a concern than he ever intended, and interfering with the 
object be had most at heart, the improvement of his own profes- 
sion : quality, however, being the sole object of Mr. Bulmer, and 
having made sufficient to supply his own consumption, he may be 
said to have succeeded to the extent of his wishes. 

I have lately had an opportunity of examining, with most par- 
ticular attention, the effect, at this day, of the ink made by Mr. 
Bulmer for his Shakespeare and Milton, printed in the years 
1792 to 1801 ; and also of a small work less known, but more 
exquisite perhaps than either of the above, namely, Forster's 
Anacreontis Odaria, 1802.* The most anxious scrutiny cannot, 

^ Ornamented with vignettes after designs by Miss Bacon (now Mrs. 
Forster). A few copies were taken off on French paper ; and certainly nothing 
ever excelled the beauty and clearness of these impressions. While regaling 
myself by an inspection of this master-piece of press-work, 1 really lamented 
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in these works, find the least appearance of failure of that beau- 
tiful velvet richness of colour which the ink originally possessed. 
Of the whole nine volumes of his Shakespeare, from the first 
volume to the last, being as many years in hand, the same harmony 
of tint and richness of colour prevail as if the ink had all been 
made at one time, and the last sheet inked by the same hand in 
the same hour as the first ; this single work probably comprises 
more pages than all that Bodoni ever piinted. • 

But the finest criterion by whicli to judge of the perfection of 
ink and work is offered in the volumes printed by Mr. Bulmer of 
Dibdin^s Decamekon : the numerous wood engravings in which 
the ground is an entire black,* and others with parts of the 
figures black on white ground,^ exhibit such an evenness and 
intensity of colour, as nothing but ink of the most perfect 
compound for the purpose could effect ; much, of course, must 
have been owing to the aid of good and congenial quality in the 
paper, and ensured in effect by the experience and skill which 
Mr. Bulmer was so competeht to impart to his workmen ; and that 
a great deal must have depended upon, anetbeen effected by, the 
two last-named requisites, is very appureiit from his being able to 
produce the same effect in ink of another colour, namely, red.J 
Yet eveiy one, judge or no judge of typography, must at once see 
the extreme difficulty of covering so large a surface with entire 
colour, while the small type, on the same page, has no surcharge of 
colour, but is worked equally clear with other pages consisting 
wholly of type. The same perfection of printing has been continued 
in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, and Mr. Dibdiffs Typographical 
Tour, although I must venture the opinion that the Spenceriana is 
somewhat inferior to the others ; but which may have arisen, if 
the ink was the same, from the paper having had a dash of those 
improvements in paper-making which I have so often been hinting 
at— and something more from that mixture of type of various 
sizes, and that want of strict conformity of proportions and fashion, 
which I have mentioned as a great characteristic of beauty in the 
works of the continental printers. § 

that Mr. Bulmer had placed the usual Arabic printiog figures at the head 
of each page as folios ; for, had they been absent, I could have fancied the 
Greek type to have been copper plate of exquisite workmanship. 

• See vol. iii. pp. 14, 27, 37, &c. f Ibid. 42, 43. J Ibid. pp. 16, 17, 50. 

§ See Introduction, p. 316. 
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Every printer may easily conceive that the business of ink- 
making must require very great attention, and can never be 
advantageously carried on where the mind is divided between two 
distinct and laborious pursuits ; if, in a few instances, the desired 
object has been partially attained, yet it has always been at an 
expense bearing hard upon the individual, and only toi^e repaid 
by printing works of unlimited cost. 

About this period the rage for ink-making became common 
among the printers, from the success of Mr. Buhner ; this .may be 
easily accounted for by the total neglect of the individuals who 
then had the trade in their hands, and who, up to this time, never 
attempted to make any advance towards improvement, but 
retained the same aj)athy**and indifference as if their own art had 
been perfect; they rather threw ol^ptacles in the way of others than 
endeavoured themselves to surmount the acknowledged defects. 
This negligence gave rise to considerable dissatisfaction between 
the master-printers and ink-manufacturers ; and thus an extensive 
field was thrown open for competifion, and several new ink- 
makers started at a ifeiine when they were almost certain of encou- 
ragement. 

Among these competitors, Mr. Thomas Martin, nephew of Mr. 
Robert Martin, above-mentioned, a jirinter of Birmingham, appears 
to have been the most successful. His early knowledge of the 
trade, gathered from his uncle, gave him an advantage which none 
of his competitors possessed, and he soon produced an ink of very 
superior colour. This was only effected by his following up the 
system of Mr. Bulmer and making his own black, which he did 
for a considerable time from fine lamp oil, the smoke being 
collected in a variety of glazed earthen vessels made for the 
purpose and connected together, communicating at last with one 
common receiver. Still the slow process of producing it by this 
method, together with the increasing demand for fine inks, induced 
him to go to very great expense in experiments and in erecting 
various apparatus for the manufacture. In pursuing these labours 
he discovered several modes of making black, of a quality superior 
to any in the market, from materials not before usied : his success 
thus far proved the principal means of introducing him to the 
trade; and the still-increasing demand for fine inks has since 
that time induced him to erect very extensive works for the 
making of fine black upon new and improved principles, on one 
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of which he, in conjunction with his partner, Mr. Grafton, 
has recently obtained a patent ; for the particulars of which see 
Repertory of Arts, vol. 43, p. 257. 

Of the line black manufactured by them I have now some 
before me, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it the finest 
smoke-black made in this country. I understand it is produced 
from coal gas, burnt in a peculiar way, and the smoke collected 
in a similar mannef^as for the spirit-black described in their 
patent. The complex nature of this apparatus, and the great 
extent of building requisite to carry on the same, render it impos- 
s^le to give, by verbal description alone, any clear idea of this 
manufacture, nor indeed would it be right to lay open to the 
world an invention which has cosf'so mqch expense, time, and 
labour to perfect. • 

From these persevering exertions in tlje pursuit of this art, I 
am induced to hope the profession will be supplied with superior 
inks, calculated for tlie various purposes of the press, combining 
beauty and richness of colour with clearness of impression, and 
freedom of working with quickness of drying, in quality so much- 
improved, and at prices so much reduced, as totally to obviate 
the necessity of master-printers employing a portion of their 
valuable time, and risking the safety of tlieir property, in the 
pursuit of an art that but few can attain, and if attained, w^here 
they have so much to risk and so little to gain. 

In throwing out these observations to the trade, which I have 
been induced to do from motives of general utility, I would not 
be understood as wishing to damp the ardour of the speculative 
mind, or crush the spirit of inquiry in the pursuit of perfection ; 
but I would suggest the advantages which might be obtained, if 
the printer and ink -maker would.go hand in hand in their research 
after improvement, instead of endeavouring to render every part of 
their respective knowledge mysterious and undefined. There is 
likewise a second and more powerful motive for this union, as it 
would tend to do away that system of bribery and corrupt in- 
fluence carried on between the ink-maker and the journeymen, and 
now become so prevalent in most printing-oflBlces as to amount 
to an actual demand of a five, and frequently of a seven and a half, 
per cent on the consumption. This growing evil requires the im- 
mediate attention of the trade, as all must be aware no manufac- 
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turer can sacrifice so large a portion of his fair profits, and, con. 
sequently, that he must materially reduce the quality of the 
article manufactured, to meet this imposition. 

Having said thus much of the progress and improvement of the 
art, it only remains to make some general observations on the 
article itself and its proper application. 

Good ink requires the possession of a variety of qualities, some of 
■which seem to be at variance with each othe^. By the fineness of 
the black, the softness of the varnish, and the power of the mill in 
triturating and mixing the ingredients, it should be made perfectly 
impalpable. To the eye it should appear of a clear black tint ; 
not glaring or glossy, nor yet so mellow as to want an agreealJe 
tone and strength of colour. The finer sorts should be made of 
that degree of stiffness, that the sam^ inequalities of surface, even 
to fine pointed hillocks, and twisted forms, will be found to have 
retained their shapes, if the can had not been opened for twelve 
months after any part was taken away by the iiik-slice ; neither 
must it form any film or skin, or suffer any decomposition of its 
•parts. Yet it must not have any tendency to dry while kept in 
the can or cask, or be too cohesive for distributing with tolerable 
case on the balls or rollers. It must have such an affinity to the 
paper, as to adhere firmly to the surface from the moment it 
receives the impression ; but it must not possess such tenacity as 
to remain upon the face of tlu* type, and tear off the fibre of the 
paper, which would then be gathered upon the balls or rollers, and 
again conveyed to the type, filling up the face, and casting little 
blots, technically called picks, upon the subsequently printed sheets ; 
but much of this must depend upon the texture of the paper.* 

Various receipts have at different times been published on this 
subject, but none that I have Jiitherto seen seem calculated to 
produce the effect ; it would be therefore a folly to insert them 
here : the one I shall introduce, which has never before been pub • 
lished, has been given me as the mode practised by Mr. Baskerville, 
which a careful examination of his printing will fully prove to 
have stood the test of time. 

* I would here wish the printer to notice particularly this point, as inks 
ore too frequently complained of as being foul and gritty, and the ink-maker 
condemned, when it is wholly caused by the tenderness of bleached and cotton 
paper, and the earthy particles used in its manufacture. 
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He took of the finest and oldest linseed oil* three gallons, this 
was put into a vessel capable of holding four times the quantity, 
and boiled with a long-continued fire till it acquired a certain 
thickness or tenacity, according to the quality of the work it was 
intended to print, and which was judged of by putting small 
quantities upon a stone to cool, and then taking it up between the 
finger and thumb ; on opening which, if it drew into a thread an 
inch long or more, it\iras considered sufficiently boiled. This mode 
of boiling can only be acquired by long practice, and requires 
particular skill and care in the person w-ho superintends the opera- 
tion, as, for want of this, the most serious consequences may occur, 
and have very frequently occurred.t The oil thus prepared was 
suffered to cool, and had then a small quantity of black or amber 
rosin dissolved in it, after wjiich it was allowed some months to 
subside ; it was then mixed with the finejjlack, before named, to 
a proper thickness, and ground for use. 

This method, with Very little modification, I have every reason 
to suppose, was pursuedf by Mr. Buhner in the making of his ink 

* The linseed oil generally in the market, is totally unfit for the purpose* 
of ink-making, being too frequently inixod with seeds of an inferior, drying, 
quality, or expressed from those which arc dumaged’or unripe, and very often 
overheated in the steam-kettles in order to force out an additional quantity 
of oil 5 this excess of heat invariably causes a large portion of the mucilage 
to combine with the oil, and till that has sul>suled it is unfit fur use. This 
mucilaginous combination is, in fact, more or less in all seed oils, which 
renders it necessaiy they should stand a very considerable time to subside, 
before being converted into varnish, which can only be regulated according 
to the quality of the oil, but in no case should it be used before twelve 
months old, and if kept longer will be consideraldy improved : good oil may, 
in some measure, be known by its appearance, the best being of a pale straw 
colour. This varnish, after being brought to its proper consistence, requires 
to stand for at least two months, that the decomposed mucilage and other 
matter may subside to the bottom, it will then be fit for use* Some makers 
add to their varnishes boiled turpentine ; others rosin, and, not unfrequently, 
soap ; these arc useful in some instances, particularly in rendering the 
type easier to be cleaned, as, without something of this kind, the ink will be 
difficult to wash off, but only in this particular can they be of service. 

+ If flame once communicates to the oil in this state, nothing can ex- 
tinguish it but instantly closing the pot or vessel, so that no air can draw in 
to feed the flame. One of the most tremendous fires that happened in this 
metropolis a few years since was thus occasioned 5 no making of varnish 
should ever be attempted within the walls of a printing-office. 
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for the Shakspeare and some other fine works printed in the early 
part of his practice : and I have it from the best authority, that 
when the boiling of the oil is properly managed and the black well 
mixed and ground, no finer or better working ink can be made.* 

• In Rees’s Encyclopaedia is given the following receipt for making ink 
For Black Ink. — K hundred pounds of nut or linseed oil, being reduced, 
by boiling, to the consistence of a syrup, are cleansed and purified by throwing 
into them two pounds of coarse bread, and about a dozen onions. Nut oil is 
supposed to be the best, and is accordingly preferred for the black ink, though 
the darker colour which it acquires from the fire makes it less fit for the red. 
This oil is boiled in an iron pot, capable of holding at least half as much 
more, because it swells very much 5 when it boils it is kept stirring with an 
iron ladle ; and if it does not itself take flame, it is kindled with a piece of 
lighted paper, or burning wood, in order to increase its consistence and 
tenacity, and to diminish its greasiness. The oil is suffered to burn for half 
an hour or more ; and the flame being then extinguished ])y covering the 
vessel close, the boiling is afterwards continued, with a gentle heat, till the 
oil appears of a proper consistence ; in which statQ. it is called varnish ; of 
which there should be two kinds, one more and another less boiled \ or a 
thicker and thinner, to be used for diflferent purposes, and in diflerent 
weathers. The oil is said to lose in being boiled into thick varnish from a 
tenth to an eighth part of its weight ^ but (liffcrcut oils, and perhaps the same 
oil in different states, differ in this respect. The design of adding the bread 
and onions is more effectually to destroy the greasincss; but Dr. Lewis 
doubts, whether additions of this kind are of much use. They theu boil 
thirty or thirty-five pounds of turpentine apart, till such time as they find, 
upon its cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, like glass, without pulverizing; 
for if it pulverize easily, it is a sign it is burnt. The oil and turpentine 
being thus prepared, the first is gently poured, half cold, into the latter ; and 
the two stirred together with a stick till they be well mixed : after which the 
boiling is repeated and the composition is set by, to he used occasionally. 
The turpentine is iised in order to give a greater body to the varnish, and to 
increase its drying quality ; and with some artists, litharge has in this intention 
been a secret. M. le Breton, in the Ehcyclop^^die, observes, that when very 
old oil is used, neither turpentine nor litharge are needful ; hut that when 
the oil is new, some turpentine ought to be employed, because, without it, 
the smearing of the paper, by the spreading or coming off of the ink, cannot 
be avoided ; and he adds, that it is much more eligible to use old oil than to 
have recourse to this correction of the new : both turpentine and litharge, par- 
ticulaily the last, making the mixture adhere so firmly to the types, that it is 
scarcely to be got entirely off by the ley, whence the eye of the letter is soon 
clogged up. ' 

“ Nqw to proceed to make ink, they take a quantity of this mixture, 
and add to it a certain quantity of lamp-black, working it up with a kind of 
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Mr. Savage, in his work on Decorative Printing, recently pub- 
lished, would seem to contradict this theory, as he insinuates that 

wooden mallet, or l)rayer, till the whole be incorporated, and reduced into 
a kind of pulp ; which is the ink for use. 

Where, note, that its thickness or strength is always to be proportioned 
to that of the paper, and the warmth of the weather ; strong paper and hot 
weather, requiring strong ink : and that the strength or weakness of the ink 
depends on the greater or the less degree of coction of the varnish. According 
to M. le Breton, two ounces and a half of the lamp-black are suiEcient for 
sixteen ounces of the varnish. — Lewis's Commerce of Arts, p. 371. 

“ For Red Ink, they use the same materials as for black, excepting only, 
that instead of lamp-black, they add a proper quantity of vermilion. Some 
hold, that, by mixing and incoqiorating the bigness of a nut of fish-glue, or 
brandy, or the white of an egg, with the ink, the vermilion acquires a greater 
lustre.” ^ 

In the French “ Printer’s Manual ” much more precise directions are given 
for the general manufacture of ink than I have any where else met with ; 
embracing the various processes of making the varnish and the black ; de- 
scribing minutely the apparatus for obtaining the latter; and the various 
accidents, with means of avoiding them, to which the various processes for 
prc])ariiig the former are liable : these descriptions appear altogether so 
useful for situations where a regular manufacturer is not at hand, that I am 
induced to add them, in the original, to this chapter ; for a translation would 
be exceedingly difficult, owing to the numerous technical terms employed, and 
the peculiar names given in the designation of some articles, for which no cor- 
responding words or phrases are used in the English language. 

I certainly do not calculate upon such a description of the process of ink- 
making being of so much utility as it may be of curiosity, to printers in 
general, or perhaps to any English printer ; but to others situated where they 
cannot have immediate communication with a metropolis, or trading town, 
where the article may be procured ready made, or the articles of which it 
is compounded, he may he obliged to unite also the trades of varnish-maker, 
black-maker turpentine-maker, and so on : and in such a case, the French 
terms might be more easily comprehended than if rendered by English phrases 
and technicalities. 

De la manihe defaire le Vernis pour U composition de VEncre d^Imprimerie. 

“ L’Eucrc d’imprimerie est cornposce de deux choscs ; savoir, du vernis et 
du noir de fum^c. Pour faire ce vernis, il faut prendre un pot de fer ou de 
cuivre ; il y en a qui en font faire exprbs, large par le has et ^>troit par le 
haut, avec des anses a cot^, pour y passer un b&ton k travers afin de le trans- 
porter d*un lieu k Tautre. Le couvercle de ce pot doit ^tre bien juste, afin 
d’^touffer le feu lorsqu’il prend a Phuiile qui est dedaus. 
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no ink can be depended upon where oil forms the base of the 
varnish ; he has, in consequence, pointed out a new mode of mak- 
ing ink, entirely divested of oil ; namely. 


Balsam Capivi 9 oz. 

Best Lamp-Black 3 

Prussian Blue 

Indian Red f 

Turpentine Soap dried .... 3 


** On doit remplir ledit pot un peu plus moiti6 d’huile ; car si on en 
mettait davantage, il scrait li craindre qu'elle ne versft,t dans le feu, parce que 
I’huile s’^lbve toujours a mcsure qu'elle s'cchauffe ; c’est ^ quoi il faut faire 
attention, de craintc qu’il n^arrivc quclque accident, comme nous le dirons 
ci-aprbs. 

Il n'y a que deux sortes d’huiles qui soient propres a faire le vernis ; 
savoir, Phuile dc lin, et cellc de noix ; quant aux autres, ellcs ne valent rien, 
attendu qu’elles sont trop grasses ^ ce qui fait que Pimpression macule, quand 
on vient k la battre, et jaunit k mesure qu’ellc vicillit^ cependant on se servait 
autrefois de Phuile de navette et de chanvre, mair' c’btait dans des itnprirne- 
rics oii on ne fesait que des Almanacks ct d'autres scmblables brochures, dont 
on ne se souciat point que Pimpression ffit belle, pour la douner a bas prix. 

Ayant ainsi rcmpli Ic pot de la quantity d’liuiJe que nous venons de dire, on 
y fait du feu cl air, de m^me que dessous un pot dans Icquel on fait la soiipe ^ 
jusqu*^ ce que Phuile soit bien echaulfee, et que le feu suit en 6tat d’y prendre ; 
e’est-^ire, pendant deux heures, ou environ. 

Dans le commencement on y jette uiie croute de pain, afin de d^graisscr 
I’huile, laquelle on ne doit bter qu^apres qu’elle cst convertie en charbon ; et 
sitbt qu’elle est btee, on doit faire cuire Phuile a petit feu encore Pespace de 
trois heures ou environ, aprbs lequcl temps, pour savoir si Phuile est assez 
cuite, on trempe une cuillcr de fer dans Phuile, et on en laisse tomber 
quclques gouttes sur une ardoise ou tuile ^ et sitot que ccs gouttes sont re- 
froidies, on touche cette huile avee les doigts ; si elle cst gluante et qu’elle 
tire k peu prbs comme de la faible glu, ou comme si c’btait de petits iilandres 
qui s'ailongent k mesure qu’on ouvre Ids doigts, e’est une marque dvideiite 
qu’elle est assez cuite, et qu'ellc change son nom d’huile en celui de vernis : 
si elle ne fait point cet effet, on la doit laisser sur le feu, jusqu’^ ce qu’on 
voie les signes susdits. 

** Le vernis dtant ainsi fait, on le laisse refroidir dans le m^me pot, jusqu’au 
lendemain ^ ensuite on le verse dans quelqu’autrc vaisseau, pour en prendre 
lorsqu’on veut faire de Pencre. 

“ Comme il pourrait arriver que le vernis serait trop fort pour faire Pencre 
en hiver, on doit, par precaution, en tirer un pot, plus ou moins, selon le 
besoin, une heurc aprbs qu’on aura tird la crodte de pain, afin de pouvoir 
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Thesfe ingredients, when ground, seem to have formed an ink of 
good colour, as exhibited in the body of his work ; but on a care- 

afiaiblir celui qui serait trop fort se sert aussi decelui-ci pour imprimer 
les images en taillc-douce. 

** On doit cependant remarquer qufi cette huile qu^on tire doit fetre passa- 
blement emte y car si elle ne P 6 tait point, elle jaunirait Timpression, la ren- 
drait patcuse, ct la ferait beaucoup d<^cbargcr ^ la retiration ^ e’est ce dont on 
s’appercevra, en cas que les balles ne tirent point ; et a quoi il faut faire 
attention. 

** Comme il pent arriver que le feu pourrait prendre dans le pot oh est 
rhuile, principaleinent lorsqu^elle commence h se convertir en vemis, il faut 
prendre les precautions suivantes ; 

** Sitot qu’on aura mis le feu dessous le pot ou est Pliuile, on doit prendre 
des cm 1 )allures qui sont ordiuairemeut de grosse toile, et les tremper dans 
I'eau ; ensuite les plier en quatre ou cinq doubles, Jes bicn tordre, et les laisser 
4goutter, afiii que quand on voiidra s'en servir, il ne tombe point d’eau dans 
I’huile ; car cela serait capable de la faire Clever, et en danger de ne pouvoir 
6 teindre le feu qui serait dans Thuilc. 

** On doit avoir un biljon tout pr 6 t pour transporter le pot, en cas que le 
feu vienne h y prendre, afin^e ne point elicrcher aprbs les cboses n^cessaires 
quand cela arrive, de craiiitc que Ic feu ne vint h augineuter si fort qu’on nc 
sQt plus comment reteindre. 

** Quand on voit que Phuile s’echauife beaucoup et qiPelle veut sortirhors 
du pot, ou que le feu est dedans, on doit incontinent ooun'ir Ic pot de son 
couvercle, passer le b^ton a travers les anses, et le transporter dans la cour j 
ct si e’est dans un jardin qu’on fait bouillir cette huile, on Ic transportera un 
peu {;loign^ du feu, cn observant dc le porter de manicre que la damme qui 
sortirait par quclquc fente du couvercle, n'incoinmode aucun de ceux qui le 
portent. On doit le poser tout doucemeiit h terre de cralnte de le renverser* 
Lorsqu’on aura ainsi pos<§ le pot par terre dans une place bien unie, on 
doit bter le couvercle avec un b^tou, de craintc de se brbler par la damme, et 
laisser brdler hardiment Phuile ; mais si elle voulait sortir hors du pot, on 
doit de suite remettre le couvercle dessus 5 si cela ne suffit point pourPeteindre 
on peut jetter les emballures dessus, dc manicre qu’il ne puisse point y avoir 
d*air, ct le laisser ainsi jusqu a ce qu'dn voie sortir une fum^e noire et ^paisse 
a Pentour du pot ; ce qui se fait en moins d’un demi->quart d*heure de temps ; 
ct par cette precaution on n’est point en risque de se brdler, ni contraint de 
renverser le pot, comme il est arrive h plusieurs personnes, faute de pre» 
voyance. 

11 y a des imprimeurs qui soutiennent qu’il est necessaire de mettre de la 
terebenthine dans Phuile, disaiit qu’elle rend Pencre plus forte, qu^elle em- 
peche que rimpression decharge, et qu’elle sbche plutot ; tout cela est incon- 
testable, mais ils ne prevoient point les accidens qu'elle peut causer ; e’est ce 
que nous allons faire voir. 
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ful examination of its general appearance throughout the whole^ it 
carries evident marks of not distributing well, or spreading freely 

* l^^uand on ne fait point cuire ce^tjc»|^beiithine pr^cia^ment comme 
elle doit^^^tre, pour la m^ler avec PhuUSilllM rend le vernis si fort et si ^pida, 
qu*il d^ckiredes feuilles de papier sur la lettre de la forme $ de sorte qu’elle 
est remplie en fort peu de temps. 

2^ Quand m^me la tdr^benthine serait cuite comme il faut, il siiffit de dire 
que c’est une matibro ^semblable k une pkte fort liquide, et qui est remplie 
comme des petitS grains de sable, qui ne se d^m^lent presque jamais avec le 
vernis, et restent au fonds du pot; de sorte que quand ou vient a se servir de 
ce vernis, on ne doit point 6tre dtolknd si tous ces petits grains remplissent 
quantity de lettres de la forme. 

** La tdr^bentkine se cult s6par6ment dans un pot, lequel on doit absolument 
fidre bouillir dans une cour, parce que le feu 8*y prend trop facilemcnt, et 
qu’il tst trop difficile k 4tcipdre. Quand cette t^rdbenthinc aura ^t6 sur le feu 
I’espace de deux heures ou environ, on trempc un morceau de papier dedans, 
et si elle se brise net comme la poussibre, sans quMl ne reste rien attach^ 
dessus, en frottant ce papiei* sit6t qu’il sera see, e'est une preuve que le'tbr^* 
benthine est assez cuite. Alors on ^loigne du feu le pot ob est le vernis, pour 
mettre la t4r4bentliine dedans. Ge melange se fg^it eb remnant le vernis avec 
la cuiller dc fer, ensuite on remet ce vernis sur Ic feu I’espace d^un quart 
d’heure, en remnant dans Ic pot avec la cuiller de temps en temps, afin que le 
venil}^ se mblange bien avec la tdrbbentbine. 

** Ceux qui ne voudront point se servir de t^rebentkine, pour les raisons que 
nous ve&ps de donner, pourront prendre leur provision d’liuile d’une ann^e 
a Tautre ; car plus elle est vieille, plutot elle est cuite, et par cette precaution 
le vernis n’est point sujet k maculer Timpression. 

♦ 'r 

** De ia manidre de faire le Noir de fumtCy et de son melange avec le Verms, 
pour faire VEncre dtimprimerie. 

Le noir de fum6e est la fumbe de la poix-r6sine brfil^e qu’on ramasse 
dans une petite chambre^bien fermbe et tapisseede peau de moutons ^I’entour, 
d’od aprbs on le fait sortir en les secouant ; mais comme il est dangereux de 
mettre le feu a la malson, il est plus apropos de faire ce noir dans une tente, 
un peu dloigo^e de la maison, dessous un toit de tuiles. 

Ceux qui font continuellement le noir de fum^e appellent cette tente le 
eae^4f^(liil^ lequel est construit de quatre petits soliveaux de trois ou quatre 
poiil^' en carrd et de sept k buit pieds de haut, soutenus par deux travers de 
bbis k elSique c5td, savoir un eu haut et un en bas, tout de m§me que si c*4tait 
un bois de lit, avec une petite porte popr y entrer en se courbant un peu. 

Oupeut faire ce eae~d-noir aussi grand que Pon veut, le dessus de ce sac 
^ .UQ plancher, qiil doit ^tre bien joint ; il y en a qui foht un plandier 
jdessoii|»; mM de cndnte^qpe le fen y prenne par quclqu’ 4^tineette> il esipHii 
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on the tyfUs^ and being equal to the quality of the paper, this I 
have no doubt will be found the case by any person who chooses 


convenable de le paver ayeo dea de poterie bien unis : easuile on 

attache k Pentoor de ces quatre soHwMS de la toile> qu’on dtendle pluPfoit 
qu’il est possible^ avec de petits cloua de douz pouces de distances liim de 
Tautre^ en observant de bien boucher toutes Ics fentes de tout cdtd , eela fUt, 
On colld des feuilles de papier fort, dessus toute la toile, de mSme que sur let 
jointures du plancher, et k Pentour des boidures d’en ba^ afin que la fumde 
ne Borte point par aucun adroit, attendu que c’est de la fum^e^ que se fait 
le noir. 

** Cc Mo^noir Stant ainsi accommod4, on prend un pot de fer, h proper- 
tion de la f^randeur du eac, de crainte d’y mettre le feu ; lequel pot ou remplit 
de poix-r^sine, k un bon ponce prbs , laquelle poiz-rdsine on casse auparavant 
par morceauz de la grosseur d'un bon pouce environ. 

Ayant ainsi rempli ce pot de poiz-r^siue on le pose au milieu du aic 4- 
»mr, et on y met le feu avec du papier ; et lorsque la poiz-r4sine est blen 
allum^e, on ferme la porte, laquelle doit Otre bien jointe, et crainte qu’il y 
passht de^la fum^e par les jointures, on doit avoir soin de les bien bsucher, 
soit avec du papier, soit avec du linge. « 

** Quand cette poiz-resine seiia entibrement consommbe, ct que toute la 
fumbe sera attachbe au sac^-a^otr (ce qu’on pourra connattre lorsque ledi| joc , 
sera entibrement froid) il faut* trapper dessus le plancher du sac et tout k 
I’entour de la toile, afin de faire tomber tout le noir qui y est attache. '4^ 

** Lorsque tout le noir sera tombb sur le pavb, ce qui se fait en moins ^’un 
demi-quart d^heure de temps, on peut ouvrir la porte, et ramasser ledit uoir 
avec un petit balai pour le mettre dans quelque vaisseau ; ensuite on remet 
de la poix-rdsine dans le pot, laquelle on fait br^er comme nous venous de " 
dire. 


** On peut cependant faire brfiler de la poix-rdsine aussi long-temps que Pon 
ycut, sans qu’il soit ndeessaire de fidre tomber le noir sur le pavd, k cheque 
fois que Pon voudra mettre de la nouvelle poix-rdsine dans le pot. 

** On doit tonjours avoir la prdcaution de couvrir le pot auparavant do 
battre le pour empdeher que le noir ne tombe dedans.* 

** Quelquefois il arrive qu’en ramassant le noir du pave avec le balai, il s'y 
rencontre de la poussibre, graviers, ou qublqu’autre chose, contraire au dit 
noir; dans ce cas, il faudrait mettre ce noir dans un vaisseau ohil y alt do 


Peau ; par ce moyen, toutes les ordures s’en iront au fond, et le restera 


dessus Peau. 
Pimpiimerie. 



** Du mUmge du Noir avec le Femts pour/aire PEnere. 

m * 

Pbur htee le mdlange da noir de fi^de avec le vomis, il fhtit moat lo 
veniiedansiin petit vaisseeuydaftiileqiiolimmetdoac^dolinm on^toai 
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to try the working of it, as I am fully convinced thdt aU inlut 
containing so large a portion of pmssian bine, however fine it may 

autre noir ne vaut rien pour Pimpressioti, et le plus l^gerestlexneiUeur; plus 
on met de noir, plus I’encre eat dpaias^, c*est pourquoi il n’en faut mettre 
qu’autant qu’il est besoin : ensuite on broie le tout ensemble extrSmement 
fort, avec un btton fait exprba, afin que le noir se m^le bien par-tout avec le 
vemis, jusqu'i ce qu’il soit rdduit comme de la bouillte dpaiase qu’on 6te du 
feu $ et toutes les foia qu*on voudra prendre de cette encre pour la mettre 
dessuB I'encrier de la preaae, on la doit encore bien broyer avant de s’en 
servir. 

** On doit observer de bien n^toyer Pencrier avant de mettre son encre 
dessus, parce qu’il s’y amasse ordinairement une quantitd d’ordures, comme 
du crin, de la laine, et autres semblables choses. 

•• Quand on veut fairc son encre sur Pencrier de la presse k mesure qu’on 
en a besoin, on met ordinairement cinq onces de noir de fumde centre deux 
livres de vernis, poids de seize onces; mais comme cela n’est pas toqjours si 
prdcis, attenau qu’un noir se trouve quelquefois plus pesant que I’autre, ou 
que le vemis est plus ou moins dpais ; ainsi pour une plus grande certitude, 
on doit avoir deux diffl^rentea meanres. Tune pour le vemis et Tautre pour Ic 
noir, lesquelles on gardera express^ment V>rsqu’on aura remarqu6 ce qui 
sera ndeessaire pour la quantity de Pun et de Pautre, pour que Pencre soit 
toqjours d’uue mSme ^paiaseur et d’un noir dgal. 

Ainsi, ayant mis sur son encrier la*quantitd de noir qu’il faudra pour le 
contenu de la mesure du ^vernis, on le doit broyer de la mani^re que nous 
veuons de dire. C^est ainsi qu*on doit m^ler le noir de fumSe avec le vemis, 
pour avoir une encre toigours dgalement noire. 


** De r Encre Rouge, 

** Four faire I’Encre rouge, on se sert du m^me vemis que pour la noire, 
except6 qu’il ne doit point Stre si fort, et au lieu de noir on y met du dnahre, 
mtttrement dit du uermillon^ lequel doit ktre bien broyd an sec sur un marbre 
(cela B*entend lorsqu’il est en pierre) et que Pon broie ensuite sur un encrier 
pour cet usage, de la mSme manibre qu’on fait pour le noir. 

On pent y qjouter un morcead de coUe de poisson de la grosseur d’une 
noix, que Pon fut tremper Pespaoe de vingt-quatre beures dans un pen d'eau- 
de-vie et que Pon mble bien avec ledit vemis et le rouge ; ce qui rend Pencre 
fiarbluisante. 

** On doit auBsi broyer cette encre tous les matins et les aprbs-midi, de 
^ifie qui si on commenpait k la faire ; afin que le^uge et cette coUe se 
mttent bien avec le vemis. 

n sc fisit ordinairement une crofite sur cette encre, qnand on est quelqu# 
temps sans s^cn servir ; pour empficdier cela, il faut mettre de Itou dans 
Penerier, et le pendmr un pen; afin que Peau nage par dessus Pencre, et 
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be gionndt will inTariably work ibnl ; nor do 1 Aink ^ capivi 
balgam a good vanush for lamp-black, as the least exposure to 
the air on the ink-block would cause it to become thicker and 
more glutinous, and, in a few hours, destroy altogether the fieeness 
of working. 

For Coloured Inks I feel no hesitation in recommending it, com- 
bined with about one-tburth by weight of soft soap, as it keeps the 
heaTier-bodied colours much longer suspended, and does not so soon 
become hard when ground with prussian blue, or Termilion, which 
is always the case when the common printer’s varnish is used. 

Some few observations to the workmen, on the application of the 
iuk, will close this part of the subject ; and this I consider to be 
the more necessary, as there appears to be a total want of discri- 
mination in the use of ink of different bodies, for in examining 
various printed works, of my own as well as other prinjprs, I have 
generally found the colour has been kept up considerably higher 
than the quality of the ink admitted. This over-inking is the 
most common and senoiis defect of the pressman, and, conse- 
quently, I wish particularly to impress upon his mind the necessity 
of adhering strictly to the precise shade intended to be produced, 
as in all cases where there is a greater quantity laid on than th» 
ink-maker intended, either the varnish nr the black must predomi- 
nate ; the one running into the paper and changing its colour, and 
the other lying in too great a body on the surface, and setting off 
when bound. 

In furtherance of these remarks, and for the more immediate 
guide of the pressman, I have added specimens of pages printed 

qu’elle ne s’^coule point ; Isquelle eau on jette dehori, <pund on vent so smir 
du rouge, et on broie I’encre 4 1’ordinuire ■ voi]4 la meillure m^thode dont on 
pnisse se serrir pour fure Pencre roi^. 

"PourlenoirhPttsa^de la tulle.doucb, lepluspesant est le meOleur; 
o*«rt oe qui est eontraire 4 celul dont on se sort pour I’imprimerie: void la 
adthode ^ le faire. 

“ 11 fant de la lie de vin, qui soit bien sbche, et la faire brbkr aa miUea 
du ftuj et loraque oela eat rdduit en charbon, on I’^tdnt dans Peau, et on le 
broie de mSme que /e tqlKniV/mi,* ensuite on le mble avec le verais pour faire 
son encre j en observant nianmoins que cette Encre doit 4tre beaeonp plus 
diqnide que ceUe dont on se sert pour Pimpression."— 

FWis, 1817, pp. 17—22. • 

8 B 8 
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with the different-priced inks generally in use, shewing the precise 
shade at which each quality will stand well, and produce the best < 
possible effect. By examining carefully thebe spedmens it will be 
perceived that every quality of ink is capable of producing good 
work when used in a proper manner, and with necessary care, the 
only difference being the strength of colour gained. 

Every workman ought to be aware that the thin weak ink, at 
eighteen-pence per pound, is only intended to produce a very pale 
black, for quick working and setting ; the two-shilling a shadh 
deeper ; the three-shilling, if good, is well calculated for the 
general purposes of book-printing, when there are no fine cuts 
introduced, and, with care, will even answer for those purposes : 
the six-shilling is suitable for all the uses of fine printing, and 
will produce, in its present improved state, as much effect as 
can be pr||^ced from the finer inks recently sold at nine and 
twelve shilmgs per pound. The colour of the work can be increased 
only by the quality of the ink ; the better the quality of the ink 
the more time it will take the pressman to work it, and the better 
may be the paper ; it is impossible to work fine ink upon bad 
paper, and no employer can expect his work to look a fine and 
rich colour, if either the printer or stationer be straightened in the 
price of their respective commodities. 

The requisites of being very stiff without strong adhesion ; of 
keeping always soft and mellow, but drying quickly and without 
loss of colour as soon as it is on the paper ; of adhering strongly to 
the paper, but not to the type ; are qualities much to be desired, 
but difficult to be attained, even by those who have been long 
practised* in the art of ink-making ; nor indeed, do I know of any 
maker who' has wholly succeeded in obtaining them. That of 
drying quickly without being made too glutinous for working 
freely, would, indeed, appear to be an advantage utterly unat- 
tainable, as what induces the drying quality has hitherto been 
found to prevent, in equal ratio, the freedom of working, and 
pending, also, to deteriorate the colour. I have not hitherto 
found any means of approaching this object, but by keeping strong 
ink^ in tin cans, in a warm room for a considerable time, twelve 
months at least, which 1 then find become much mellowed, and 
to work soft and well. 

Many efforts have been made to conquer these difficulties j 
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many printers have thought themselves possessed of this aurum 
potabile : many have been the trials made by printers of newly-set* 
up ink-makers, with a view, from their pretensions, of obtaining this 
object alone ; but I have found that instead of general improve- 
ment, if this object was in any degree attained, the other qualities 
seemed to retrograde in proportion. I have, however, some hopes 
that it is, at last, in a great measure effected ; some experiments 
amde by the firm to which I have before'alluded (p. 721*), seem 
to have brought the article nearest the desired degree of perfec- 
tion ; and, if experience should prove this to be the case, there is 
not, in my opinion, any thing further to be wished for in the art 
of ink-making. 

* As I have said before, Mr. Colvil succeeded to the connexion, 
and retains the premises, of Mr. Blackwell. ^ 

Mr. Vaughan Griffiths is also an ink-maker oRong stand- 
ing and some eminence m the metropolis. 

Mr. Foster, so often mentioned as the inventor of the com- 
position balls, is also now in this line. 

And in the Appendix I mil continue the enumeration. 

* Messrs. Thos. Martin and Go. of Birmingliam, whose London agent is 
Mr. T. Bishop, 10, fisher-street. Bed Lion square. 
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THE OVERSEER, &c. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Of tSi Overseer vf a Priating Qffiee—His Duties^Rules for the good 
* Government qf the Office. 

IT woulcl be perfectly in the power of any master to conduct 
and read for business to the extent of four or fire presses without 
the aid of an Overseer, if he were not subject to repeated interrup- 
tions by attending to the out-door department ; but the nature of 
the printing' business is such as to render it indispensably necessary 
that some person, in a superior capacity, should be always on 
the spot; a persCon, therefore, is generally employed as Superin- 
tendent or Overseer, from whom the journeymen receive their 
instructions, and to whom they pay respect and deference. Cona- 
positors and pressmen are at all times dependent on each other ; 
they, therefore, demand the constant attention of some one in au- 
thority, in order that nothing may occur to cause a stoppage or 
standing-still to either party, and I shall proceed to ofier a few 
hints, and to lay down some rules for the conduct of a person 
filling the respectable and important situation of an Overseer. 

He should be the font and hist in his attendance to business ; viz. 
the font in the office in the morning, to see that the journeymen (if 
any on established vntges), warehousemen, apprentices, and erraftd 
hoys, are at byuness at the regylar time ; and the last in the office in 
the evening, to despatch proofs, messages, Sfc. by the errand boys, and 
to lock and secure the doon, closets, fores, and lights. 

His attention to these points is of great importance, and cannot, 
in a well-regulated house of inuch business, be dispensed with ; it 
must be the province of some one, and to whom can it so properly 
belong as to the next in rank to the master, tfvbo professes, and 
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whose duty it will be, to regulate and keep iu order the difierent 
persons employed in his concern? 

After the office has been swept, and he has seen the scattered 
type selected from the dust, and placed at the end of each frame to 
which it belongs, he should see that each compositor immediately 
distributes it in the proper cases. He should go regularly through 
tbe composing-room, and again cast his eye about every frame, in 
Older to discover if any pie be left on it, or on the bulk attached to 
it. If he discover any, even a single letter, he should desire the 
compositor to distribute it. His uniform attention to this parti- 
cular is of great importance ; for it will be the means of keeping 
useful and. necessary sorts in their proper places, which wq|i)d‘'be 
otherwise buried in a mass of pie, as well give a neatness of 
appearance to the office, which is both pleasing and respectable. 

The manager of a printing-office should be well acq[Uainted with 
the exact state of every work in hand, and use the following, 
among other methods, to expedite and complete them. First, to 
keep a book (post quarto fs a very convenient size) which may be 
called. The Proof Registry ; a page, or two opposite pages, 
must be taken for each work, as put in hand ; after the title of the 
work is written, columns should be ruled for the necessary heads } 
as, for example : 

* 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN WAG; 

1824. Protfs to Author— Mr. Raventop, New York : per tmo-penny post. 


fllg. 

Proof Oat. 

Retained. 

Reviie Oat. 

Retained. 

To Pksb. 

RemAikp. 

B 

Oct* 6 

Oct- 7 

Oct. 9 

Oct. 10 

Oct. 12 

Out of Copy 

C 

D 

F 

0 

— 10 

12 

— 13 

« 

14 

Oct. 16. 

Copy received 
Oct 22. 


This book will be of as great importance in a printing-office as 
a log-book on board a man-of-war. By it, the Overseer will be at 
all tunes enabled to state to the master or employer the exact 
progress of every work in hand; it will enable him to foresee the 
necessary provision of work for the presses, and orderiog the 
paper oat for wettuig. It may be the means of exonmating him 
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and his employer from many a load of blame Ibr imputed d^y of 
the work, for an author will seldom allow that he detains the proofs, 
or furnishes a scanty supply of copy : if he keeps a proof a week, 
he will still expect a fresh proof every day ; and if he does not see 
in proof the last line of copy which he has sent, he will wonder 
how the compositors can be “ out of copy and when a fresh 
supply is delivered, with perhaps four or five long-detained proofs 
at the same time, he will complain to the bookseller that his work 
is stopped by the printer, if he should be a couple of days without 
proofs of progress : now this book will be at once a ready answer ; 
booksellers know the necessary routine to be observed, and. though 
it is sometimes hard to convince them that the printer is blame- 
less, yet dates speal^ facts that no man can get over. 

In watching the progress of the work among the journeymen, 
he wiU have frequent occasion — To take care that in companionships 
no man shall be permitted to retain too large a taking of copy, 
which will keep the other companions composing at random longer 
than they ought to be, and also block up and engage a larger 
quantity of letter than would be necessary if regularity were ob- 
served in this respect, as well as retard the imposition of the sheet, 
and in all probability keep both pressmen and compositors stand- 
ing still — ^To order the imposition of a sheet the moment it is 
composed and made up, if there be room on the imposing stoneA 
for that purpose and furniture disengaged — ^When the sheet is 
imposed, to be equally expeditious in getting it pulled and read. — 
After it is read, the compositor should, without delay (if no obstacle 
occurs) correct it ; and when corrected, it ihould be immediately 
pulled and given to the reader, either to be sent to the author, if 
required, or to be read for press, which, when done, the same 
expedition should be used in getting it fiiudly corrected for press. 

By following these methods closely, he>will be enabled to keep 
compositors and pressmen regularly employed ; and, if he have 
to do with steady men, will establish and preserve his master's 
character for despatch and punctuality. 

An Overseer should possess a perfect knowledge of every tomch 
of his profession. It sometimes happens that the absence of the 
reader may lay him under the necessity of readitig for press : he 
should, therefore, be well qualified for that task ; those qutdifica- 
tions to which we invite his attrition, are fully laid down in the 
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next chapter. He shoold also possess a firmness of character not 
easily intimidated, with urbanity of manners, which will assuredly 
gain him the esteem and respect of all about him. 

Sorts not in common use, furniture, chases, leads, &c. should’be 
under his care and lock, that they may be in readiness for delivery 
when wanted ; and, in the meantime, be saved from plunder — pre- 
vention ts better than punishment. A memorandum book, in which 
particular sorts are entered, would be found highly useful. 

It should be the business of the Overseer to revise the proofs 
for press ; in doing which he will be careful not only to ascertain 
whether all the corrections marked in the proof are made, but also 
to cast his eye carefully over the sides, head, and bottom Of each 
page, as it frequently happens that the folios or catch-words drop 
out of the forme in lifting it off the imposing stone ; also in leaded 
matter, letters at the beginning and end o( lines frequently fall out 
of their proper place, and by their standing crooked, have a slo- 
venly appearance. Bbfore the revise is given to the compositor, 
the number of the press For which it is intended should be marked 
at the bottom of an even page. It should be an invariable rule 
with the Overseer to require a second revise, or fair sheet, before 
proceeding, in order to see if all the correctfons have been made 
which were marked in the first ; this is indispensably necessary, 
particularly with foul compositors, as no sort of dependance can 
be placed on them. 

He should, where there is not a person engaged expressly fo( 
the purpose, go regularly round, about every quarter of an hour, to^ 
the different presses' ; and examine their work, point out defects, 
if any, and glance again over the heads, sides and bottoms of the 
pages, to sec if any thing has been drawn out by the balls or rollers, 
which frequently occurs, from bad justification of the lines, and care- 
less and improper locking-up of the forme : he should turn up the 
heap to see that both sides are kept of the same degree of colour ; 
and that the set-off sheet is changed as often as may be neceslaiy'. 

An active and conscientious Overseer will not be content with 
merely managing the concerns of the composing-room and press«> 
room ; he will also see that the business of the warehouse is at- 
tended to with regularity and accuracy ; and that the waiehotisei> 
man, errand boys, and apprentices do their duty. ^ 

It will be difficult for the Overseer, even with the strictest 
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•illeatiwft on his own part to the foregoing adrioe, to preserve otdiw 
nnd regularity without some fixed r^olations, either generally 
understood, or partiGularly specified, and which it may be very 
well to have either written or printed, and hung up in a conspi- 
cttons part of the office. I submit the following, the major part 
of which have bemr adopted by various offices. 


nous AND nBOULATlOMS PEOPEB TO BE OBSXEVBD IN A 

PBINTINO-OPFICE. 

t Compodton. 

1 . Compomtois to re(^Te their cases Grom the Overseer, or other 
person appointed by him, free from all pie, or other heterogeneous 
matter, with dean quadrat and space boxes to both roman and 
italic, which they are to return to him 10*11116 same clean state. 

2 . When a Compositor receives letter, furniture, &c. from the 
Overseer, he is to return what he does not use, in a satisfactory 
state. 

9 * Compositors to impose their matter when desired by the 
Em^yer or Overseer; and the same for proofs that are desired 
to be corrected ; unless in either case it shall appear that all the 
stones are engaged. 

4 *. When the Compositor imposes from a forme, he is directly 
to tie up the pages of loose matter. 

Formes, immediately after they are imposed, to be carried to 
the proof-press ; and the proofii, when pulled, to be given to the 
Reader, or earned into the readiog^oaet, with, if a first proof, the 
; and, if a second, the foul proof. 

Rn Comporitor shall leave n foul steme, either of letter, fumi* 

tnnsRo. 

7, Hq Cmapositor te detain an imposing stmre longer than the 
nature of the business may require. 

8. When any cases sre tshen out of the radrs, the Compositor is 
.tip letiiin them into thdr proper place immediately 'after be has 

done with the same. 

0 . Ifo oases to be placed over others, or under the frames. 
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10. Oalleys unth head-lines, or other nsefal matecigk, dnraig 
the course of e piece of work, to be cleared at fiuihest the day 
after the work is ail completely at press. 

11. When a work is finishing, the Compontor, or Compositors 
concerned shall, as the formra are finally worked, clear themawaf, 
taking from them the head*lines, white-lines, and djreotiomlinea, as 
also the leads and reglets, whicli, with the furniture of each sheet, 
the matter being properly tied up for papering, are to be given to 
the Overseer, or any person he may appoint. 

12. Sweepings of flames to be cleared away before one o*cloek 
every day. Matter broken by accident to be cleared away on the 
same day. 

13. No Compositor to mix two separate ibunts, without an ex- 
press order from the Overseer. 

14. When a Compositor carries his fonne down for press, he is 
not to put two formes together without a partition between them. 

15. The saw, saw-block, bowl, sponge, letter-brush, sheers, 
bellows, &c. to be returned to their respective places as soon as 
done with. 

16. No person to take a candlestick, bodkin, snuffers, com- 
posing-stick, See. not his own, without permissicin of the owner, 

17. No person to misplace cases in the rack, or take an ypper 
without the lower case, or utce cersd. 

18. Pie of any sort, on boards, windows, frames, &e. to be 
cleared after five minutes' notice. 

19. No person to take sorts flxim the frames or cases of another 
without leave ; nor to hoard useful sorts, not immediately wanting 
them. 

20. No person (except the Master or Overseer) to call off the 
errand boy while he is sweeping fiis roonu. 

21. No candle to be left by any one, except in charge of some 
proper person ; and the boundaries of tire office to be conaidcied, 
in all cases, the open air. 

22. Jobs to be cleared away immediately after netice hanng 
been given by the Overseer. 

23. These regulations, in cases of extreme hurry <ff bounesSt by 

leave flxtrn the Master or Ovmseer, maybe suspended; lml» wken 
that has ceased, to be immediately resumed. ' • 
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Presmen. 

1. 'AU proofs to be pulled within dye minutes after notice, by 
the Pressmen who are in proofs. 

2. Immediately after pullmg a proof, the Pressmen to rub over 
the formes and chases with a ley-brush, and place them against 
the Compositor’s iimne to whom they belong, where they are to 
leave the proof. 

3. Not to work without a figure unless particularly ordered. 

4. As soon as a forme is wrought off, the Pressman to carry it to 
the ley trough, and there completely rub it over with ley, rinse it 
■with water, and then •carry it to the wrought-ofF place, or to the 

end of the Compositor’s frame it belongs to. 

6. Not to leave the ley-jar uncovered. 

As to enforcing such rules by fines, as tecommended by Mr. 
Stowcr, in his Printer’s Grammar, I very much disapprove of it. 
If the Master possesses a proper portion of the suaviter in modo 
blended with the fortiter t» re, he will command the observance of 
such necessary regulations in his own house ; and the odirun of 
inflicting fines may be dispensed with. If he have not these qua- 
lities, the tribunal necessary to be erected in his office for the cog- 
nizance of delinquencies of this sort will be such a fertile source of 
destruction of time, creating of party, encouraging spite, and pro- 
moting chapelling and combination, that his office would be better 

altogether without laws. The foregoing regulations are, there- 
fore, retained without the penalties, since every one can add them 
at his pleasure. Pecuniary fines are not likely to bind those to 
the interest of an employer whom honour fails to influence : and, 
firom my own practice, I feel authorized in recommending suitable 
firmness in the Master and his Overseers, as more likely to opemte 
servipeably on the good sense of the men and boys, than any 
exactions can do. ,‘9oumeymen are not likely to be so scarce as to 
make it necessary to Ireep those who will not conform to reason- 
able rules, iramefl fi>r the good of all ; and apprentices must obey 
Ifaipt at^the order of a Master, or abide by the consequences of the 
meEPatiiTe. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Corrections Proofs— Marks of Corrections— Corr^^Ang in Metal— 

QuALiriCATIONS AND DdTIBS OF A, RbAOKR. 

IT has ever been, and ever ought to be, the chief object of 
eminent printers to aim at accuracy; so that while they have 
especial care to render what issues from their press as free as 
possible from professionsj faults, they will be still more assidnous 
in avoiding literary errors. The office of Corrector should, there- 
fore, be conferred on one who has not only a perfect judgment 
of his mother tongue, but who has some knowledge of suOh lan- 
guages as are in frequent use, viz. the Latin, French, Italian, 
Hebrew, Greek, &c*, and who possesses, moreover, a quick and 
discerning eye. These are the accomplishments by which a Cor • 
rector may raise his own and his employer’s credit ; for it oug^t 
to be a consideration with booksellers to give their works to be 
done by printers whom they know to be either able coriectota 
themselves, or who employ persons properly qualified by liberal 
education and general knowledge. It is certainly the authot^s 
province to see that his book be correctly published, either by 
delivering his copy very accurately and fairly written, or by care- 
fully perusing the proof sheets : but the advantage is great in’ 
having the aid of a well-qualified Corrector, who may detect the 
inaccuracies in thought or language of the author, and by judi- 
cious suggestions contribute to the perfection ofihis wCrk. 

If a printer be aware that the copy put into his hahib ill 
incorrectly written or badly digested, he should either it to 
the author for revisal, or, if tte incorrectness 1)e such aif he tu)lf 
venture to rectify himself, it should be done before it is treated 
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flM cMiiq^onUiai; tiiat he may not he handered or piejudieed by 
dteratione in the proof. In all cases where he perceiTes an un- 
ttsnal spelling or use of words ; a changing and thrusting in of 
points, capitals, or any thing dse that is ill-judged and has no- 
tititig but ihncy ta warrant it, it is requisite for him to direst a 
work of all such pedantries. 

What is chiefly required a Corrector, besides espying hteral 
&alts, is to spell and poiro according to the best authorities 
(though, after all, he will find himself continually called upon to 
vary his practice according to tiie opimon of the author, whose 
work is passing through his hands) ; and that the compositor may 
become acquainted with and pccustomed to his mode, the best 
expedient will be, to draw out, by degrees, a catalogue of such 
peculiarities. 

As it is necessary that Correctors should understand languages, 
so is it requisite that they should be acquainted with the nature 
of printing, else they will be apt to commit themselves by objec- 
tions to things done secundum artem. It is for this reason that 
consotora in most printing-houses are chosen out of compositors 
that axe thou^t capable of that office ; and who know how not 
only to correct literal faults, but who can also discern the impro- 
prieties of workmanship, which cannot be expected from gentle- 
■M» who have no technical knowledge of pnntii^. 

The manner in which errors are noticed in a proof, is by a pecu- 
liar eet of marks or signs ; and in order to illustrate the instrue- 
tMOS on this subject, an en^ving is subjoined, in which each 
mqpeotive maik is exemidified. 

A wrong letter in a word is noticed by drawing a short stroke 
it, and makii^ another short stroke in the margin, bel|id 
which the right letter is fdaced. (See plate, and mark 1.*) A 
vrong word is correotied by drawing a hne across it, and nudung 
the right one in the opposite the faulty hne. (See mark 2). 

Where u word or words hone been l^ out, or are to be added 
tothelioe, a eeret must be made in the place where they are m- 
tenricrite cmae m, and the wordjf or words written m the margin. 

It fe to be noticed tbot these fgures we not used to corrections, except 
jitcaforiany, eberd, by being very nntnerons, a compositor n^ght be led to 
'^IWiiielSS'dw ftgr ansitilsrj eifitlMse oorrei^onding merits need in the Sees tie 
S||fM Iww oiidy fiw tim pwpsse Nfonen to the exniaides is tiw sMa 
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ittteadedlnbeaepBtated^ 

sepBration ought to bo, and the 4 {tlaeod O^^QiilBAiih tlpo 
am^m Also, 1Fileoe«sodli«r IsMm t&otttf jMo, Imt MOiMpt^ 
ated, the auk 5 mnst be {flaoed aadet the ofpiuniMiv Oltd 
junction of tiiem signified the same ttaik in the nmiig^ 

Wien ktten or worde ate $et iouil^ or att nsquiied to be tolottt 
out, a line is drawn thnmgh the en p^ now s word or kttM> omd, 
the mark 6 placed opposite in fhe mai^n. 

A turned letter is noticed by making a dash uodor iV and the 
mark 7 in the margm. Markup tamed tetters tries a OteMstotte 
knowledge of the trae formation of Ihsao^ without whksh it wedd 
be better to mark them in the same manner as they do smong 
letters, nnless they are very sure that they can distingnish d, n, 
o, p, q, s, u, z, z, when they ate tamed, fin>m where the same 
tetters stand with that nick the right way^ 

Where a ^tace stteks up between two words, it is noticed Iqr a eniH 
in the mar^. {See 8.) 

Where two words are transposed, the word placed wrong afahsU 
be encircled, and the mark 9 placed in the ntargin ; bat'idHie 
sereral words reqmre to be transposed, thrir right order is signified 
by a figure placed over each word, afid the mirk 9 in the 

Where a new paragr<^h is required, a line in the dnqie of a 
crotchet should be .made, and the same mark^lOVdscadhlihe 
margin ; also where a paragraph should not haws oeen mads^ n 
line should be drawn from the broken-off matter to the aeatt 
paragraph, and in the margin shordd be written, fimah* 
(See 11.) 

ifFhera severed Una or words are to be added, thqr ihoniU'lMl 
writtm at the bottom of the page, making a line fiom the pteoe 
where the insertion begins, down to those haes or words. (Sep IS,) 
But where so much is added as cannot be contained Sibthei^af 
the page, write in the margia. Out, see ccpf . i 

J(f letters or words are to be sdtered from one ekaraeUr la awfiteli 
a paraUd line or lines should be a»de und ern eath ^ teteHidir 
tetter, tis, for oqiitals, three lines : saBaflc^itids^tteoIussiSj^tgad 
Italic, one line ; and in the margin, opposite the ttns ^ 

alteration ooours, should be wntten, Small Ce^ fljir JCifif « 

(SeelSi) * , J' ... 
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have beek^ gtttuk to«l am have t^Hertatirdv been 
approved^, dote should be nMtrked'wadOr such words, andjo the 
margin ewild bei^ttdiii^Alfe^.’' ‘ ' ’ M J I « 

fd<)&e akered, ithe semieolon, 
< 0 (^ 011 , aiid*p«iiiad#«V3hovld he mi^4d 194 thf 4)argin and enowcled. 
(See ^(he, manner m which the hyphen and 

cUipsu &w an markejd : ,aftA 17, also, the manner in which the 
apoBtro|i!he, mverted comnnu^ the star, and other relerences, and 
supenor letters, and figutes are reined to.* 

WheH latefe or itnes etaitd erVokid) they are noticed by drawing 
hnes before and after them. (See 18,) *) ' 

When eVkiip- of aififfererf^i^nt u improperly tfUro^ud, it 
noticed by the mark, 19. 

I 

« 

I'Theii correct^, osoordotg to these marks, the page iodl read thus: 


" Tax art of Printing ils but three hundred and sixty-fire years 
old; and it kmg temamed an undetermined point between the 
Mentz in Oermany, and the city of Haerlem m Holland, 
condfjaiing tho id&ce where, esid the person by whom, this 
dititH.t)rt &pt invented and practised , but, at this time, the 
m^onif *0f v<dees have determmed the dispute m favour of Mentz : 
htMlever, we siiall both tlieir pleas. 

bis said to |ie first attempted at Mentz, between the years 
I44pu»dl4l>, by Jdin Fust, or Faust, John Meydenbuch, and 
\ Stdsp Cisnesteisch, siunamed Guttemberg. 

K "Itirax a question long controverted by many learned anti- 
igil^tldaaB, whe&er Guttemberg or Faust was the inventor of that 
att, tin happily the original instrument was found , wherqby it 
that the latter only connected the others ndth hitar fortlfti 
•s^ of *thbir purses, he not bemg able to proceed without, on 
great attending the cutting of the blocks 

'Of xmpd; irbu^ a^^Wey were once printed finm, became en- 
'lil^,Mel^s fm: aXy other work. Tbaamstrument, which is dated 
‘ U’de^ive m favour of (^HTTEMBHRG ; but the'^ 

typesj 'made of mettd, is ascribed to Fanst, 

from hiB sertant andwmdmliir, iPeter 


ixMiiaxiMMei Wybeisidl tptlB 
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T.HK art of'IVinting* is but three bnudred 
and six^ five years old; ♦ud it long remained 
an undetermined point between die town of 
Mcntz in Germany, and ^ City of Hacrlemjin 
lloJland.eoneerning the place where, and the 
2 >ei* son ly Tidiona,this divine art was first 
im’enled andpr4Lactised;bul ,4»irt-,at tliis time, 
the majority of voices have determined the 
dispute in favor of Mentz;hcrwcv'er,|we shall 

give both die^ir pleas. 

“ It is said to be lirst/^T^ Ment^^t^mpte^ 

between the vears 1-14() and 14.>0, bv John 

•' • » 

Fust, or Faust, John Meydenbueh ,aud John 
Genesteisch.snmam^'d GutteinluTg. I It was a 
]oii ^ < *ontr<m*rtcci q nostion l>y many .l(Numecl 
anticjiuu'ians j wlictlier Gulfemberg- or Fans! 
was the inventor ol* llial art.tUL li:tpp£lv tlie 
orisrinal instrument was Found 






VVliercbyit appe;u*s, tliat^on aecounl of 
the great expeiiecs attendmg* tlic cutting of 
tlie blocks of wood ; Mdiimi,ajfer they were 
on(?e printed fi*om,bee^diic entirely u s ele s s for 
any other work. Tins instrument whieJi is 
dated Nov. is decisive in favor of 

the hondr of single types 
ade of ipctal,is ascril:>ed to Faust fwlicrein 
great assistanee Iroin his servant 
sdii-in/ylaw Peter I^eliocifer, whoT &*c. 




rk . . ^ 
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cuelessneBft of the printeri it saoet often nnaroidal^^wiiO ftom 
the almost impossibility of having a thorough knowledge of every 
language, whether those generally m use, or those which are deno* 
mmated dead languages ; or ixom a want of knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, and other abstruse subjects, wherein techmcal 
phrases and terms of art often occur, which, unless very distinctly 
written, may be misunderstood by attentive and accurate 

corrector; and when it is considered wat proof-sheets of various 
works, on as many different subjects, may pass through the hands 
of the Corrector, in his professional capacity, in one day, and an 
interval of several days before the succeeding sheet of the same 
subject may follow, it cannot be expedled that any man’s memory 
will be strong enough to connect the ideas Of each author so as 
to afford much assistance if he is not clear and distinct . in fact, 
by remembenng too much of one author, he might incapaditate ^ 
himself for doing justice to another. I have long ventured an 
opinion that a Reader’s chief business is to forget; and that the 
best rule to observe is, as soon as he takes up one proof, to have 
no thought of any thing that preceded it. Thus, m all cases, but 
particularly in those where the author has it not in his power to see 
the proof sheets, accuracy and distinctness of £opy is pecuUariy^ 
desirable. 

If attention be paid in the copy to the nght spelbng of proper 
names of persons, places, technical terms, &c.~to marking the 
close of sentences by the penod, so that the author’s ideas may 
not be misundei stood, and, above all, to the hand-wntmg being 
clearly legible, much time and a very considerable expense will 
be saved, and the great object of accuracy better ensured. 


Cf making the Corrections in the Metal as deng^ated hy the 

Marks abooe described. ^ 

CosRBcriNo » the most disagreeable part of the Compoaftor^ll 
business, attataded not only with loas of time, but with gimd^ 
fetigne ; and frov the pressure on the stomadi by leaning otnMr ' 
the stone, it is extteipefy prejudn^ial to he«3th. this u onl|f to 
be avoided % eneAd distribution, siienoe, and da, atteniioii 
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when at work. The noise and confusion which too often prevail 
in a printing-office, from light and frivolous conversation, not only 
retard business, but at the same time attract the attention of the 
Compositor from the subject he has in hand, and cause him to 
make mistakes which can only be rectified by loss of time, ai^d 
fatigue at the imposing-stone* Some men, no doubt, are capable 
of supporting a conversatiim, and, at the same time, of composing 
correotly ; but their noise confuses those who are unable to ensure 
their accuracy but by quietness and a close attention to their 
copy. The practice of talking while distributing, prevails too 
much ; for although those who may be composing need not join 
in the conversation, yet they are disturbed and diverted by it from 
the business they have in hand. The press-room is always, if 
possible, separated from the composing-room, as the work of 
pressmen is less liable to detriment from talking. 

The first proof coiltains, generally, only the errors of the com- 
positor ; but it is almost impossible to discover the whole of them 
in the first reading ; he is therefore expected to correct all his 
blunders, whether in the first or second proof, without making a 
charge for it. 

Immediately pn receiving his proof, the Compositor should 
begin to correct the matter, as the delaying it may occasion him 
to stand still for want of a return of letter ; or be the means of 
keeping a press idle. 

When he has gathered as many corrections between the thumb 
and fore-finger of his left-hand as he can conveniently hold, and 
having an assortment of spaces on a piece of paper, or, what is 
more convenient, ' in a small square box with partitions in it, 
taking the bodkin in his right-hand, let him, instead of faising 
each letter he may have occasion to alter, place the point of the 
bodkin at one end of the line, and with the fore-finger of his 
left-hand against the other, raise the line, altogether, sufficiently 
high to afford him a clear view of the spacing: he may then 
change the faulty letter, and alter his spaces before he drops the 
line. By observing this method, he will not injure the type, 
which must be the case where the bodkin is forced either into 
their sides or heads ; it likewise ensures a greater degree of regu- 
larity where there may be occasion to alter the spacing, and will 
not take up more time than tlie other method. . , . 
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The most careful Compositor cannot at all times avoid leaving 
a word or words out, or composing the same word twice. When 
either of these happens, he should consider the best mode of 
rectifying the accident, whether by dnving out, or by gettmg in 
above or below it. ITiis ascertained, let the matter be taken into a 
galley, and overrun in the composing-stick ; overrunning on the 
stone being an unsafe, unworkmanlike^nd dilatory method, which 
destroys the justification, and renders the spacing uneven. 

In correcting, care should be taken not to hair-space a line 
where it can possibly be prevented ; and to avoid it, overrunning, 
either backward or forward, must be judiciously adopted. The 
Compositor should also, in overrunning the matter, use the division 
as little as possible ; for although he may carefully follow the in- 
structions laid down in this wwk on the subject of spacing and 
dividing, yet the effect of his attention will be completely 
destroyed, if not followed up at the stone.* 

The proof having been properly read and corrected, is then 
to be sent to the author, or person authorized by him to 
superintend the progress bl‘ the work through the press ; either of 
whom, if they understand the nature of printing, will not defer 
reading the sheet, but return it with as few altosations as possible# 
to be got ready for the press. But authors w^ho give much con- 
sideration to these circumstances, are very rarely met with. 

* Fide, also, p. 412 et scq. 


3 F 2 
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QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OF A READEB FOB 
THE PRESS. 

When it is considered how much the credit of our art, and the 
general purposes of literature depend on grammatical accuracy and 
typographical correctness, it will readily appear that a careful and 
steady Header must be indispensable in every printing-office. We 
will therefore detail the qualifications requisite to form such a 
Corrector of the press, as can alone save the typographic art from 
degenerating into one of those ordinary occupations that require 
only the mechanical operation of the fingers ; and then give a few 
general rules relative to the business of a Corrector of the press. 

It is always desirable that a Reader should have been previously 
brought up to the business of a compositor. By his practical 
acquaintance with the mechanical departments of the business, he 
will be better able to detect those manifold errata, which, when 
suffered to pass, give an air of carelessness and inattention to our 
labours, that must iilways offend the just taste and professional 
discernment of all true lovers of correct and beautiful typography. 

Some of the principal imperfections, w^hich are most easily 
observed by the man of practical knowledge in the art of printing, 
are the following : viz. imperfect and wrong-founted letters y in- 
verted letters, particularly the lower-case s s, the n u, and the u n ; 
awkward and irregular spacing ; uneven pages or columns ; a 
false disposition of the reference marks ; crookedness in words and 
lines ; bad making-up of matter ; erroneous indenting, &c. These 
minutim, which are rather imperfections of workmanship than 
literal errors, are apt to be overlooked and neglected by those 
readers who have no idea of the great liability there is, even with 
the most careful compositor, to fall into them— nay, the almost 
absolute impossibility of wholly avoiding them. 

Although, on these accounts, it is certainly desirable that 
every Reader should have been himself a compositor, we do not 
.mean to infer, that even the imperfections we have just enumerated 
may not be observed by a Reader who never was practic all y 
acquainted with the mechanical part of our busiy^ness. Long and 
frequent habits of reading proof-sheets for the press, a quick eye, 
and a steady mind, will certainly enable any one, even though not 
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a compositor^ to detect those lesser deviations from correctness, 
which the inexperienced and the careless are apt to overlook. But 
while these habits are acquiring, without which no person can be 
safely trusted to read a sheet for press, the labours of the printer 
are liable to go forth into the world in a manner that will reflect 
dishonour on the employed, and give offence to the employer. 
This observation will apply even to those Readers who have pre- 
viously been compositors. No proof-sheet, therefore, ought to be 
put to press; until it has been carefully read and revised by an 
experienced Reader. 

But even habit itself is not sufficient to form a competent 
Reader, unless he possess those literary qualifications which are 
obviously necessary in an employment of this nature. No one 
ought to undertake the business of a Reader, until he has made 
himself complete master of, at least, his native language. 

A Reader should be well versed in all the peculiarities of the 
English tongue— its idioms, its true genius, and singular adapta- 
tion to that variety of expression in which we embody our 
thoughts, and portray the human intellect. Instances will fre- 
quently occur, particularly in large printing-offices, where a 
knowledge, of this nature and extent, wdll be alrpost indispensable. 
Many, even of our first-rate authors, are too apt, in the warmth of 
discussion, the flights of speculation, and the laborious exercise 
of the thinking powers, to pass over, unobserved, those deviations 
from pure diction and strict grammatical accuracy, which they 
have imperceptibly acquired the habit of falling into, by their 
ordinary conversation with mankind. Now, although no Corrector 
of the press can strictly be required to do otherwise than to follow 
his copy, that is, faithfully to adhere to the original, with all its 
defects, yet every one must perceive, that it would often be per- 
forming a friendly, and perhaps a charitable service, to point out, 
in proper time, imperfections and mistakes which have escaped 
the observation of a quick or voluminous writer. This remark will, 
however, chiefly apply to inaccurate orthography, and glaring in- 
stances of erroneous syntax. With the spirit, the opinions, the 
whims of an author, no Corrector of the press has any right to 
interfere. In reprints of old and standard w^orks, very little 
freedom of alteration ought to be granted to either Correctors or 
editors. 
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We shall conclude this part of our subject by remarking, that a 
Reader ought not to be of a captious or pedantic turn of mind : 
the one will render his situation and employment extremely un- 
pleasant, and the other will tempt him to habits destructive of 
that consistency of character in his profession which he ought ever 
scrupulously to maintain. We are here alluding to a strict uni- 
formity in the use of capitals, in orthography, and punctuation. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more provoking to an author, than to see, 
for instance, the words honour, favour, &c. spelt with the u in one 
page, and perhaps in the next modernized, and spelt without that 
vowel. This is a discrepance which Correctors of the press should 
always carefully avoid. The like observations will apply to the 
using of capitals to noun-substantives, &.c. in one place, and the 
omission of them in another. Whatever may be the different 
opinions or practices of authors in these respects, the system oi 
spelling, &c. must nol be changed in the same work. 

There is an opinion very common among printers, that no 
standard can be laid down with respectf to punctuation. It is true, 
authors differ much in their modes of punctuation ; but this arises 
not so much from a want of system, as from an adherence to the 
close or the loose styles of pointing ; and yet it must be confessed that 
no two persons would be found to point a work exactly alike, or the 
same person to ])oint the same work alike, at two distant periods. 
Some authors think it beneath their notice, relying on the skill 
and experience of the printer in this respect. This being the case, 
the punctuation is often left wholly to the Corrector ; and what has 
been disregarded as a matter of little consequence by the author, 
becomes an 'important part of the Corrector’s business. Let him 
discharge this duty with all possible uniformity and care. 

Having said thus much concerning the qualifications of a 
Reader, we proceed to point out the proper application of those 
attainments, and to show the process which every proof-sheet 
ought to go through before it is in a state of correctness proper to 
go to press. 

• While the pressman is engaged in pulling a proof, the compo- 
sitors on the work ought to be collecting and arranging the copy, 
that both may be put into the hands of the Reader for the purpose 
of clearing it from the most glaring literals, always having the copy 
lying upon his desk or table, ready to cast his eye upon in case ot 
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doubt or misunderstanding. This process, which is a kind of 
slight comparison of the copy and the proof, having been carefully 
and deliberately gone through, if the proof be not exceedingly foul 
indeed (in which case it is best to have it corrected before he 
proceeds any further), the Reader should then call his reading-boy, 
to read the copy aloud to him. This assistant should be able to 
read with ease and distinctness any copy put into his hands ; and 
he should be instructed not to read too fast, but to pay as much 
attention to what he is engaged in, as if he were reading for his 
own amusement or instruction. The eye of the Reader should not 
follow, but rather go before the voice of his reading-boy ; for by a 
habit of this nature a Reader will, as it were, anticipate every single 
word in his copy ; and whenever any word or sentence happen to 
have been omitted in the proof, his attention will the more sensibly 
be arrested by it, wlien he hears it pronounced by his reading-boy. 
Great care, however, ought to be paid, lest the eye of the 
Reader should go too fer before the words of his reading-boy. 
For as he will be apt to be efttending to the meaning of his author, 
he will read words in the proof which actually do not appear 
there, and the very accuracy of the reading-boy will but tend to 
confirm him in the mistake. • 

After having read through the proof with the reading-boy, he 
should examine the signatures, catch-words, head-lines, titles and 
folios of every page, and mark with accuracy the prima^ or first 
words of the ensuing sheet. In marking the prima, care ought 
always to be taken, that not only the incipient word of the next 
sheet be marked, but also the number of the volume or part (when 
a work consists of more volumes or parts than one), and the suc- 
ceeding signature and folio ; as, for instance, thus ; [carelessness, 
3 F, 745. When all or any of these are neglected, if the com- 
positor happen not to have set beyond the current sheet, which 
sometimes happens, or if he have not made up the first page of 
the next sheet, very serious errors are likely to occur. 

The proof having been thus compared and read, it will, of course, 
be immediately forwarded to the compositor, to be cor^’ected in 
the metal ; when this is done, a revise should be immediately 
pulled, which, together with the first proof, should be returned 
into the hands of the Reader, whose next business is to collate 
the correcLed sheet with the one he had before read, to see that all 
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the errata are properly corrected. We believe it is the practice of 
some Readers not to revise their proofs, but immediately to proceed 
to read them a third time, for press. This is a dangerous mode of 
procedure, and ought never to be adopted. It is no small matter 
to clear a proof-sheet of all its imperfections : an error, once 
found, is therefore of too great importance to be passed unob- 
served ; but this every Reader is liable to, unless he revise every 
page of his proof with the utmost care and attention : for few foul 
compositors are able, in the ordin^ course of their labour, to 
correct every error marked in the first proof. In revising a proof- 
sheet, particular care must be taken, that none of the fresh errors 
escape which compositors often make in the course of correcting 
the original ones. To avoid this, the Reader ought not only to pay 
attention to the particular word which has been corrected, but 
always to read over, with care, the whole of the line in which that 
W'ord is to be found. This is particularly necessary in cases 
where it has been requisite for the compositor to alter irregular or 
slovenly spacing ; for in raising the line in the metal for that pur- 
pose, there is very great danger of some word or letter falling 
out, or some space being put into a wrong place. 

In offices where^more Readers than one are employed, it is always 
advisable that a proof-sheet should be read over by at least two 
of the Readers, The eye, in going over the same track, is liable to 
be led into the same mistake or oversight. The interest excited by 
the first or second reading having abated, a degree of listlessness, 
also, will steal upon the mind, extremely detrimental to correctness 
in the proof. 

In all cases where the first proof has been found to be very foul, 
it is necessary to read the whole sheet a second time by copy. It 
is almost morally impossible that a foul proof should be cleared 
of all its errors, or that every omitted word should be noticed in 
th^ ^rst reading. And when also it is considered that, in cases of 
outs or doubles, a compositor is as liable to make errors in the in- 
sertion of the one, and improper connexion in the removal of the 
other, as he was in the original composition and making-up of the 
sheet, the propriety of reading foul proofs a second time by copy 
will be obvious to every one. 

When a proof-sheet has undergone the regular process we have 
here laid down, the next thing is, to forward it, along with the 
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copy, to the author or editor of the work, or to such other literary 
person as the publisher has appointed for tiiat purpose. But, 
in order to prevent disputes in case of delay, no proof should be 
sent to an author or editor without first writing on it the date of 
the month on which it was forwarded to him. A memorandum 
should also be made of the date of its return. 

It ought always to be remembered, that the part of the copy 
which contains the connecting matter of the ensuing sheet, must 
either be retained, or carefully transcribed, or read off, a proof of 
that matter having been pulled for the purpose. * 

It may not be improper, in this place, just to take notice of the 
great danger to the correctness of a work which arises from the 
practice, too common with some authors, of keeping their proof- 
sheets too long in their hands, before they are returned to the 
printer. As the pages in the metal get ^ry, the adhesion of the 
types to each other is weakened, and the swell or extension of the 
quoins and furniture,* which the moisture had occasioned, is re- 
moved ; so that there is great danger of lettera falling out, when a 
forme is long kept from the press. Nor is the danger which is 
hereby occasioned to correctness the only inconvenience : the im- 
patience of authors to see their works in a fit state for publication 
is almost proverbial. The pleasure arising from beholding, as it 
were, “ the form and texture” of one’s thoughts, is a sensation 
much easier felt than described. That authors, therefore, may 
partake of this pleasure in a speedy and regular succession, they 
should make a point of forwarding their proof-sheets to the printer 
with as little delay as possible, not only that they may the sooner 
be got ready for press, but that the work may proceed in a regular 
manner, without being interrupted by the forwarding of other 
works in lieu of that, the proof-sheets of which are detained beyond 
the proper time in the hands of the author. « ^ 

Authors are very apt to make alterations, and to correct and 
amend the style or arguments of their works when they first see 
them in print. This is certainly the worst time for this labour, as 
it is necessarily attended with an expense which, in large works, 
will imperceptibly swell to a serious sum ; when, however, this 
method of alteration is adopted by an author, the Reader must 
always be careful to read the whole sheet over once more with very 
great attention, before it is finally put to press. 
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A proof-sheet having duly undergone this routine of' purgation, 
may he supposed as free from errata as the nature of the thing 
will admit, and the word “ Press” may be written at the top of 
the first page of it. This is an important word to every Reader : 
if he have suffered his attention to be drawn aside from the nature 
of his proper business, and errors should be discovered when it is 
too late to have them corrected, this word " Press” is as the signa- 
ture of the death warrant of his reputation ; and if he is desirous 
of attaining excellence in his profession, will occasion an uneasiness 
of mind which will but ill qualify him for reading other proof- 
sheets with more care and correctness. A Reader, therefore, should 
be a man of one business — always upon the alert — all eye — all 
attention. Po8sessing.a becoming reliance on his own powers, he 
should never be too confident of success. Imperfection clings to 
hj|n on every side ! — ^Errors and mistakes assail him from every 
quarter! His business is of a nature that may render him 
obnoxious to blame, but can hardly be said to bring him in any 
very large stock of praise. If errors escape him he is justly to be 
censured— for perfection is his duty ! If his labours are wholly free 
from mistake— which is, alas ! a very rare case— he has done no 
more than he ought, and consequently can merit only a compara- 
tive degree of commendation, in that he has had the good fortune 
to be more successful in his labours after perfection than some of 
his brethren in the same employment. 

In some printing-offices, the business of revisal for the press 
devolves upon the overseer; on many accounts this is proper 
and convenient ; but no Reader should suffer his proofs to go to 
press, where there have been any very material errata, without 
their receiving a last inspection by himself. If he is doubtful of 
himself and diffident of his own, powers of attention, how much 
more ought he to be on his guard respecting the care and attention 
of others ! He should make it a rule never to trust a compositor in 
any matter of the slightest importance— they are the most erring 
set of men. in the universe ; and the attention of the overseer is 
liable to be interrupted by such a variety of causes and immediate 
demands, that he cannot always bestow the time and labour that 
is necessary in the revising a forme for press. In this final 
operation on a proof-sheet, the eye must be cast along the sides 
and heads of the respective pages, lest any letter should happen 
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to have fallen out ; any crookedness have been occasioned in the 
locking up of the forme ; any battered letters have been inserted ; 
or any bite from the frisket occasioned. 

These are the qualifications of a Reader ; this is the business of 
one employed as a Corrector of the press. It is an arduous em- 
ployment — an employment of no small responsibility, and which 
ought never to be entrusted to the intemperate, the thoughtless, 
the illiterate, or the inexperienced. 

[I cannot pass this opportunity of giving my unqualified appro- 
bation to the whole of this important Section, and have inserted 
it nearly as given in Stower. It was written by the Rev. Mr. 
Nightingale, author of “ A Portraiture of Methodism,” who at 
that time held the situation of Reader in a considerable Printing- 
office. The instructions given are enforced with such strong 
reasoning, that a master printer has only to model his readers 
upon such a plan, to ensure honour to his house from this sine 
qua non of good printing?] 
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THE ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ofi the Mode ^ keejnng the Accounts of a Printing-Qffice—The Work- 
Books — Warehouse-Book — Mastbr’s Book. 

THE Printing profession has such a variety of peculiarities in 
its progress as to render the regular method of book-keeping, as 
taught for commercial purposes in general, of very little avail : a 
technical mode of keeping an account of the expenses paid in 
wages to compositors and pressmen for each work ; of the pro- 
portionate addition calculated on the composition for the reading 
(which has also to cover warehouse expenses) ; and then another 
addition to answer for profit, expenses of material, and loss, are the 
principles upon which a printer must set out in his accounts. 

Some very precise forms for keeping the workmen’s accounts 
were laid down by Stower, planned both for book-work and job- 
work ; but applicable only to the concerns of a house of small 
business, where the having a column to be headed with the name 
of each man who might happen to have been on a work, in which 
the pages he charged in each sheet were to be posted, and a 
similar arrangement as to the pressmen, would be practicable with 
small inconvenience and little loss of time. 

An experience of more than thirty years in this department, 
which I have always reserved to myself, has convinced me that it 
is practicable to lay down a system by which the accounts of the 
largest offices may be kept so clear and concise, that, by opening 
only one hook, the incidents necessary to be noted of any work, 
however large, may be seen at one glance, and its progress, to a 
single page, be ascertained every Saturday night. 1 do not thinV 
it at all material to know what pages in a sheet have been charged 
by compositors A, B, or C j or what formes by pressmen D or 
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£ ; the whole that is necessary ts a registry of the pages and 
formes that have been paid for, so that no loss by overcharges 
shall be suffered. 

After this general description I shall take np the matter more 
in detail, and minutdy describe the books necessary according to 
my method. 

First, the Work-books for the compositors and pressmen : in 
these they respectively enter their weekly bills, or charges, as 
briefly as possible, signed by their names ; for instance : 

A Compositor’s Bill. 

Annual Register, Vol. 63, Z 4, *A 6, ®B 12 

Correcting Do. X, 4 hours 

Catalogue, B. C. and J. 8p. Brevier .* . . 

Do. - - - 8 Nonpareil . . . 

Do. Re-making-up, 8 hours ..... 

Share of General Bill (A) 

Ormskirk Inclosure^Bill, share of . ... 

Job — Patent Pencils, 8vo page ... 

J. B 


A Pressman’s. 

1000 Ann. Register, U 1*, X 2* . . . . 

6000 Catalogue, 1 forme 

160 Bill, Ormskirk, A 2, F 2, I 1 . . . 

2000 Job, Pencils 

2000 Typographia, ®Q 1, ®H 2 

B and C 

• 

Next — ^for the Warehouse. One book alone is necessary, as a 
rough day-book. The size I find most convenient is long fools- 
cap, ruled faintly. Not the most trifling article should be deliuered 
without a written order, if sent for, or signing a receipt if smit 
home, and then entering it in the day-book ; this registers the 
outgmr^s. Equally necessary is it, that nothing should be received 
without invoice or bill of parcels, and entering in the book j; 

* i. e. Formes. 
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perhaps in some cases a slip written at the moment by the ware- 
houseman may be substituted; this registers the incomings. 
These notes are then to be placed on a file. The entry in the 
book to be as short as possible ; thus, 

Monday, Avgust 6, 1824. 

From Messrs. Bleach and Cotton, 54 reams demy, on account of 
Messrs. Bind and Stitchall, for ( name of work ) 

To Messrs. Longbill and Co. 104, Essay on Cash Payments. 

— Mr. Square, 100 circulars. 

From Messrs. Perfect and Co. 100 reams royal, on account of 
Messrs. Black and White. 

Returned, Messrs. Gypsum and Retree, 2 reams demy left of 
Thoughts on Flax. 

Every order for delivery, invoice for receipt, and other document 
to be carefully filed. 

When any thing is sent home, the following form has been found 
most useful, the top part, as invoice, td be left ; the bottom, as 
receipt, to be brought back. 


M 

Please to receive 

N. B. The annexed^ 

Rbcsipt to bo returned C 
(signed) by Bearer. .1 


182 


from your h. s. 

T. C. Hansard. 


RECEIVED from Mr. T. C. Hansard, 
for account of 

(Signed) 


This being done by the warehouseman as his proper duty, the 
master, or his clerk, may once a week, or at any more convenient 
time, call for the Warehouse-book and file, and into the proper 
Dolumns of the book which 1 shall next describe enter every 
article, and then comparing the file-note, with the entry in the 
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book, if found to correspond, signify that all is so far right, by 
crossing both with red ink ; and then, dividing the notes into 
classes of " Bought*'—" Delivery** — " Sale” — place them on 
separate files so designated. 

I come next to the book the most important of all, and which 
I call the “ Work Journal.” This is so arranged as to comprise 
in itself all the particulars I have already stated, and many more ; 
and in more than one instance has superseded a whole set of 
Ibooks kept in, or for, the warehouse. ^ 

The plan of this book is given in miniature at the end of this article. 
Each opening, or two opposite pages, form but one table, and are 
paged but as one. It is ruled red, with faint horizontal lines, rather 
close ; and the entry I have given as an example will show that I 
have ; 1st, As a cross head, the name of the work ; 2nd, The date 
when begun, and name of employer ; 3rd, Every particular as 
to type, measure, casting up, notes, ‘corrections, extras, &c. 
forming the expense of compositors’ work ; 4th, The same of number 
printed, and press-work charges ; 6th, Paper-account } from 
whom received, quantity, used for the work, and balance on hand, 
or returned ; 6th, The delivery of the work ; 7th, The calculations 
of the charges to the employer, showing the jvhole expense of the 
work, to the point of entering it, in one line, into the Ledger. An 
index completes the arrangement. 

Observation. Under the third head (to revert to a former part 
of this chapter, as to the mode of entering the compositor’s 
charges) it will be found amply sufficient to post the pages 
charged in each signature, as they follow in each man’s bill in 
the work-book ; a single glance of the eye will show if more (ihan 
8, 16, 24, &c. pages are charged in, the signatures ; if any over- 
charges are made, the compositdm themselves will soon find out 
who is in fault ; and if any doubt occurs, a reference to their 
work-book can easily be made to decide it. If a sheet has beep 
over-wrcte, and the pages afterwards deducted, place them on the 
left as in signature E. The same of the pressmen’s charges ; by 
a single oblique line against the signature for one forme, another 
crossing it at right angles for the other (as B, D, E) ; one mark> 
like a root v* (as C and F), if the whole sheet is charged at 
once, will, with the aid, if requireii, of the pressmen’s book, keep 
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eveiy account necessary for that department ; ca^s may occur 
where the sheets, from particular circumstpnces, have to be charged 
in fractional parts, of which an instimce is given in G. ' 

The corrections can be entered against each sheet, as charged. 

Pages charged at random, or where from circumstances they 
cannot be placed in the signatures to which they belong, are 
entered in a spare comer, and scratched Off when placed and 
deducted. 

A c^culation of the price of any number of pages less than a 
sheet, entered just under the valuation per sheet, will afford much 
facility in checking the Compositors* book. 

It would be folly to suppose my mode generally applicable to 
every peculiarity of business : it would be impossible to devise a 
plan that should be so ; but I have seen some tolerably large 
concerns to which it is applied ; and I have seen the books of 
others, totally inexplicable to any one but those who wrote them 
(and not very clear even to them), where it, would have applied. 
Others may have superior methods adapted to their individual 
concerns ; but I am venturing on the subject only with a view of 
information to those who may not have formed their own plans, 
and may think any mformation I can give worth attending to. I 
shall only add that, for Job work 1 have found the same columns 
equally applicable : for Parliamentary, or Bill work, a different 
appropriation of the columns may be necessary ; but, in my 
judgment, I cannot conceive any possible cases in which 1 could 
not keep the accounts by the same form of entry. 

Other accounts may be kept at the fancy or judgment of each 
individual. The weekly pay-list, where many are employed, may 
be formed into a book or sheet, of foolscap, to draw into each 
other: the private accounts,, from a pocket-ledger to a regular 
cash-book, each one must keep according to circumstances ; my 
business here is only with those necessary for the printing-office 
itself. 
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WAREHOUSE D^IPARTMENT. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of the Warehouse — Duties of the Warehouse^man — Giving out Paper, 
Hanging up, leaking down, Laying down a Gathering, Gathering, 
Collating, Folding, Pressifig, Making up Waste, Booking. 

♦ 

The Biusiness of a Warehouse-man. 

THE warehouse department of a printer is a highly important 
part of his concern ; the management of which involves his own 
credit, and materially affects the interest of his employers : it is 
therefore indispensably necessary to appoint a man for the manage- 
ment of it, who has been regularly brought up to the business ; on 
whom the utmost reliance may be placed for sobriety and honesty, 
and who can be taught to feel and act upon the principle of 
making his master’s, and his master’s employers interest, the 
object of his constant solicitude. Those who have not such quali- 
fications will be continually liable, through ignorance and careless- 
ness, to fall into many serious mistakes ; such as mixing papers 
belonging to different works, and thereby destroying the uniformity 
of them ; giving or setting out the paper incorrectly, which must 
afterwards be made good by reprinting those sheets which are 
found to be deficient, or the sheet wanting is left out of a book 
here and there, and in this imperfect state the work is delivered- 
to the bookseller, who, perhaps, if a large number has been printed' 
of a slow-selling book, will be several years before he discovers 
the deficiency, and must make the demand of having his books 
perfected, after so long a time, under very awkward circumstances. 
These and many other reasons show the impropriety of em- 
ploying persons in the warehouse not acquainted with its business. 
I must, however, observe, that the master or overseer should fire- 
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tfuently look to the concerns of the warehouse^ and see that the 
people employed there forward the different works with expedi- 
tion, neatness, and accuracy. 

Having made these observations, I shall now proceed to speak of 
the different stages of this department, and begin by supposing 
the warehouse to be quite clear, business coming in, and the ware- 
house-man just entering upon his office. He should first be provided 
with a book which is termed The Warehouse-book.” When the 
porter or carman brings paper from the stationer or bookseller, the 
warehouse-man will demand the bill of delivery, and see if it in 
right according to the invoice, before he signs the receipt, after 
which he will enter it immediately into the Warehouse-book. 

In some houses it is thought necessary to k^ep a set of books 
in a warehouse : First, a Day-book, or Journal : secondly, an 
Employer's Paper-book, in which a place is alleged for every 
work, with a general index ; and wherein *the receipt, use, and 
balance of all papers are kept : thirdly, the Delivery-book ; in 
this, also, a place is assig!ied for each work, with the number 
printed, and every delivery of the same, posted from the Day-book ; 
fourthly, a book for the paper received and used on the master’s 
private account : fifthly, Wetting-book : add ta these, two or three 
others for particular accounts. I am, however, of opinion, that the 
fewer books left to the care of a warehouse-man the better, and have 
only one book in this department, as particularly described in the 
preceding chapter ; which, with the assistance of the file, I find 
amply sufficient for posting every article to my own general book. 

Having entered the receipt of the paper, the warehouse-man 
should then write on each bundle, with red chalk, the title of the 
book it is intended for, and remove it into a part of the warehouse 
most out of his way, or into a store-room kept for that purpose ; 
observing to place it so as to take up as little room as possible. 


Of giving or setting out Paper for the Press, 

A BUNDLE of paper contains two reams— a ream of paper, per- 
fected, consists of 616 sheets, or twenty-one quires and a half, 
twenty-four sheets to each quire. If not perfected, twenty quires 

3 G 2 
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to the ream, of which the two outside quires are called corded or 
casse, as they are generally rubbed by the cordii^ of the ream. These 
quires are by the paper-maker made up of torn, wrinkled, stained, 
and damaged sheets ; not that the whdle quire always consists of such 
sheets, some good or passable being generally found in look- 
ing them over. But the general custom now is, for booksellers 
and authors to send in their paper j?er/ec^. When, however, it is 
sent in imperfect, it is the warehouse-man’s business to lay by the 
two outside quires, to cull them when most convenient, and to add 
the quires to make the bundle perfect. What he afterwards selects 
as passable of the sheets in the outside quires, he must take care 
to dispose of so that they may neither be at the beginning nor 
end, but about the paiddle of the volume ; or to have them used 
wholly for jobs or proof paper ; for they are seldom so perfect as 
the inside quilHs. 

It is the general custom to print of every work what is termed 
an even number, either 250, 600, 750, 1000, &c. These quantities 
are set out for the wetter in tokens : viz*, for 250 (sheets) one token, 
containing 10 quires 18 sheets; for 500, two tokens, one 11 
quires, and the other 10 quires and a half; for 750, three tokens, 
two of them 11 quires each, and the other 10 quires 6 sheets ; and 
for 1000, four tokens, three of them 11 quires each, and the other 
10 quires. If a work is printed in half-sheets, it, of course, re- 
quires only half the above quantities. 

As it will sometimes happen that other numbers different from 
the above are printed, it may be necessary to give some hints to 
warehouse-men on this head. In giving out fractions of a ream of 
paper for short numbers, some loss will necessarily arise in the 
division of the overplus. The twenty-one quires and a half of 
twenty-four sheets each, making 516 sheets, is ample allowance,- 
(if the paper has been honestly supplied) for the overplus books ex-* 
pected by the booksellers, and for waste, in numbers amounting 
to 500. But since the tympan-sheets and register-sheets are 
equally used for either small or large numbers, an overplus pro- 
portionate to the above will seldom be found sufficient for numbers 
under 500. Hence, when paper is given out for smaller fractional 
numbers, an additional allowance must be made ; or 4t will be dif- 
ficult to make up, even the proper number ; since, according to 
this rule, the proportion of the sixteen sheets overplus in a ream^. 
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divided among ten sheets of 100 number each, would be only 
about three shteets j^^for 60 number, about a sheet and a half: 
whereas, in every case, one sheet for tympan, one or two 
for register, and as many moi^ for incidents and accidents, would 
be absolutely necessary. Where strict attention is paid to the 
press-work, the men will be rather encouraged to throw out, and 
have paper to replace any they may discover in progress of work 
to be bad sheets, as soiled, tom, or spoiled in working ; a work 
of even to the extent of 1000 number, will seldom^pass through an 
oflSce, in which the exact proportion of the paper by reams will last 
out to the end of the reckoning. Indeed, so well are the most re- 
spectable booksellers convinced of the impolicy of being particular 
in this respect, that I have found them ever willing to grant any 
reasonable allowance. If they were not so, the consequences 
would be obvious upon reckoning the overplus boolLs and waste. 
The printer, with regard to the paper account, as, indeed, in many 
other circumstances over which he has no control, is made the 
scape-goat of the sins of others. The paper is made up at the 
mill, passes through the hands of the stationer’s men to be made 
perfect, and gets into the printer’s warehouse-book upon an as- 
sumption, not bearing a doubt, tha^ every ream contains 516 
sheets ! It is next to impossible for him to count the paper except 
by reams and quires ; but instances frequently occur where an ex- 
pert warehouseman, feeling out a very light quire, on counting it 
finds only eighteen or twenty sheets, and often an outside or Gass6 
quire, which will be only nominally a quire ; such instances are 
sufficient to clear a printer’s conscience if, after due care has been 
taken, he cannot make up to the uttermost copy what he may wish 
and his employers may expect. Generally speaking, in numbers 
from 1000 to 2000, one over copy in each hundred is the least that 
should be made up— in larger numbers more, in proportion, may be 
expected. 

It would be difficult to form any positive and invariable rule for 
the quantity to be given out for short numbers, as it must depend, 
in some degree, upon the quality of the paper. The more expen- 
sive papers, on which, generally, short numbers or fine copies 
are printed, must be given out more sparingly than common paper; 
and the tympan and register sheets be supplied by a more 
common sort, cut to the size of the finer. 
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For lumbers up to 150, on ordinary paper, six sheets over nvill, 
generally speaking, be necessary. Thus, I should «rder for 


25 number 

. 1 

quire 7 sheets 

50 . . . 

. 2 

. . 8 

75 . . . 

. 3 

. . 9 

100 .. . 

. 4 

. . 10 

150 .. . 

. 6 

. . 12 

200 .. . 

. 8 

. . 14 

250 . . 

. 10 

. . 18 


But if these fractions were added to even numbers, I should give 
out scarcely any overplus. Thus, a 250 has, in the share of the 
•overplus of a perfect ream, by giving out 10 quires 18 sheets, got 
eight sheets over ; therefore, for 

275 1 should only add 1 quire 2 sheets 


300 2 . . 3 . . 

400 . ‘ . . . . 4 . . 6 . . and so on ; 


the warehouse-man always bearing in mind to reckon for each 25, 
«o many quires of 24 sheets, and the uame number of sheets in 
the first instance, and then to add the necessary overplus. 

In giving out paper for what are termed Jobs, a little further ob- 
servation will be necessary. It has been usual to give tables for 
this purpose, and the Printer’s Grammar gave a very elaborate 
one, showing the quantity of paper to be given out for any job 
from 25 to 5000 ; and from two on a sheet to 128 ; but it was 
totally useless : it never could be acted upon : the calculation 
was made upon quires of 25 sheets, which never are found in a 
book or job office ; so that if the directions of this table were fol- 
"lowed in a case, for instance, where it gave the quantity as 11 
quires, without attending to the above circumstance, the work 
would be found 11 sheets deficmnt. 

The only way I have ever found practicable, has been, to try 
by division how many sheets are requisite for the purpose ; for ex- 
ample, a job (label or any thing else) 750 number, 32 on a sheet, 
38) 750 (2S will require 24 sheets, which will give an overplus 
of 18. If this is not thought sufficient, a remnant 
110 or sheet more must be given out, calculating that 

where a sheet has to be cut into many parts, some 

14 further allowance must be made for accidents. 

The overplus sheets being partly allowed for tympan-sheets. 
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register-^eets, and other incidents ; sftch as bad sheets, faults 
committed in ^beating, pulling, bad register, 8cc. ; in any of 
these casualties tlie pressman doubles the sheet in the middle, and 
lays it across the lieap as waste : for in case that sheet should 
run short of its proper number, the gatherer may chuse out the 
best of them to msike good the defici^mcy. In setting out the 
paper, the warehouse-man lays each token with the folded side, or 
back part, one way, and the other token with the folded, or back 
side, the other way, that the wetter may distinguish the different 
tokens. When this is done, he writes a label, and puts it into 
the bundle, thus, Guys Spelling, Nov. 7 — or whatever may be the 
title of the book, that the pressman, when he takes up the heap, 
may not take the wrong one by mistake ; and by this label, he 
can at all times ascertain how long the paper lias been wet, and 
thereby know the state it is in for working. 


Of Hanging up Paper to dry. 

When the paper is worked off, the warehouse-man takes tlie 
heap and carries it to the room where poles are fixed for the pur- 
pose of hanging the sheets upon to dry, and th^s most generally is 
the appropriation of every room in a printing-office that has suffi- 
cient height fijr the paper, when hanging on the poles, to be out 
of danger from the workmen’s lights. He lays the heap down on 
a stool, or table, of a convenient height, then takes the handle of 
the peel in one hand, and lays the top part down upon the heap, 
so that the upper edge may reach near the middle of^the sheet ; 
and, with the other hand, he doubles over so much of the printed 
paper as he thinks sufficient to hang up at one lift ; which should 
be about seventeen sheets, as near as he can guess ; or, if he has 
pole-room to hang them on, twelve* and down to six, according as 
he can allow time for drying. Some w^arehouse-men, to forward 
their work, will hang up a quire or more at a lift, which, through 
its thickness, keeps wet a long while, where it bears heavy on the 
pole ; besides it often draws out turpentine from the wood, which 
leaves a yellow stain upon the paper. But supposing the poles 
well-seasoned) and not likely to stain, still it is hazardous, and 
ought on no account to be allowed. Some kinds of paper is much 
more liable to mildew than others, and particularly tliat part which 
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rests on the pole, as it retains the water longer *than the ndes, 
which having the advantage of thessir circulating between, get 
dry first. 

Having thus doubled the first lift on the peel, he shifts 
the peel with his right hand, two or three inches towards the left, 
and then taking 'an equal quantity for another lift doubles that 
on the peel ; and continues so doing till he has got as many lifts 
as the peel will carry ; then he raises it, holding it aslant, that the 
shorter fold of the sheets may open from the peel, in order to con- 
vey them over the pole ; and then drawing the peel from under, 
rests the lifts on the pole ; and inserting one end of the peel so as 
to take all the lifts but one, he raises them so as to slide easily 
so far as to leave the next lift lapping about one inch over 
the first; proceeding in the same manner till he has disposed 
of all the lifts he carried up by that loading of the peel. He 
then, at his table, reloads, and proceeds as before. It will 
sometimes be necessary, where the end of a pole is exposed to 
any strong current of air, as a window* &c. to loch the last lift. 
This is done by folding a lift two or three times so as to concen- 
trate its weight in a small compass, and hanging this over the last 
lift near the window it will generally prevent the air taking the 
sheets off the poles. 


Of taking down the Sheets when dry. 

When ^e sheets are sufficiently dry, the warehouse-man takes 
his peel and.brush, and with the peel begins with the last lift hung 
up, on account of the wrapper being with that lift ; and continues 
to proceed to the other, in the reverse order to that of hanging 
them up, successively taking ihem down and brushing them, till 
he has finished the whole ; taking care that he lays the single 
signature of each hft one over the other ; if this is not done, it wiU 
occasion considerable trouble to turn them when they are to be 
collated. 

There is also anofiier way of taking the sheets down from the 
poles, which is, by laying the flat side of the peel against the edge 
of that lift which hangs over the other books, and pushing the 
peel forward, forcing them to slide, one doubling over the other. 
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and so finishing the business with more expedition. But this 
method cannot be recommended, because the dust, which 
flies about while the sheets are hanging, must lodge on them, 
and by pushing them forward, is rubbed in, instead of being 
brushed off. 


Of putting by the Sheets, or Signatures, when taken down. 

When the heaps are taken down, the warehouse-man removes 
them to the warehouse, knocks them up, and puts them by in that 
part of the room where they will be most out of his way, till be 
has a sufficient number of signatures to form a gathering. But 
two or three sheets of each signature should be put by, in case 
the author, bookseller, or master, should want a copy of the 
work, or a specimen of as many sheets as »re finished, before they 
are gathered. If this has not been done, and clean sheets should 
be wanted, he would they be obliged to lift every signature to get 
a sheet out of each, which will occasion a great loss of time, this 
may easily be prevented by reserving a few sheets as they are 
worked off. 

Either the bookseller or author should be supplied, from time to 
time, with one copy of each sheet when printed, if from manuscript, 
in order to secure a copy from which to reprint in case of the 
calamity of fire. When he lays down the gathering, if such 
sheets have not been wanted, they are easily returned to their 
respective signatures. * 


Of laying down a Gathering. 

• 

To lay down a gathering, is to place the several heaps, with their 
signatures following each other, upon benches or forms of a proper 
height, beginning with the first signature of the body of the work, 
and laying it upwards, which is sometimes marked A, but in 
general B, placing it on the left end. of the gathering-board. with 
the length of the sheet before him, and the single signature 
(A or B) next him. He then follows with C, D, &c. laying them 
close to each other in the same, position as the first,. till he h^ 
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laid down a sufficient nund>er of sheets^ which is commonly from 
B to M, unleiSs the volume ct^sists only of fourteen or fifteen 
■riieets ; in that case he may as well lay down the whole at once« 
rather then make two gatherings of them ; he will then save 
himself the trouble of booking them: but where a volume, runs 
through two or three alphabets, several gatherings must be 
made. In such cases, eleven or twelve sheets in a gathering 
is quite enough. The title, with signatures a, b, c, cancels, &c. if 
any, should be left till the last, and placed at the end of the gather- 
ing, so that, when folded, they may be found withinside. 

Should the impression of each signature be so large as to cause 
the heaps, when laid down, to be too high for the boys, he 
must lay the gathering by bundles. Where pamphlets and small 
books are done, containing three or four sheets, they should be 
laid down three or four times, to the full length of the gathering- 
board. • 


Of Gathering. 

Tnrs is the proper work of the warehouse boys, all working 
together ; the art required in gathering chiefiy consists in not 
taking up more than one sheet at a time, and following each other 
in rapid succession. They begin at the left-hand of the row ; 
laying the left arm across the first heap, taking a sharp-pointed 
bodkin or needle in the right-hand, and with the sharp end of it, 
just touching the right-hand comer of the sheet, and raising the 
hand, lift up that comer, which is immediately received in the 
left, and is conveyed to the next heap, being particularly careful to 
place it even over tlie other, that there may not be much trouble 
in the process which is to follow ; taking the second in the like 
manner as'the first, and going to a third, fourth, 8cc. to the end ; 
iihd then proceeding to knock the gathering up : viz. to make the 
sheets lie exactly even over each other which is done in the 
following manner ; a table being provided for this purpose, or one 
end of the gathering-board left clear, on which is placed a wrapper, 
they take the ends of the sheets between the thumb and fingers 
of each hand, and grasping them loosely, hold them upright. 
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■with the long side or edge on tiie suifaee of the table, then lifting 
them up about four inches high,‘'th!i^ let them drop quickly through 
their hands, and 'cqtch them up again several times until they u<e 
'quite even ; for by these repeated jerks, those sheets which yreate 
above the rest are driven downwards, and those that were lower, 
up'Wards, and forcing the hands forward at the time of thair 
falling causes them to be even at the sides ; when they become 
exactly even, they lay them on a wrapper, and proceed gathering 
on as before, knocking them up, and placing them on the heap 
just gathered, with the single signature of each gathering lying 
successively one upon the other, still going on in the same 
manner, till they are piled to a convenient height. The pile is 
then covered with a wrapper, to keep the dust firom soiling the 
top sheet, and thus accumulating, pile after pile, till the whole is 
finished. But, while gathering, attention must be paid in looking 
over the sheets, lest any should be tom, dirty, &c. and if any are 
found of that description they must be doubled up and put at the 
bottom of the heap they belong to. 

The most general, and' jicrhaps the most expeditious mode, is 
to use neither bodkin nor needle, but damp the end of the thumb 
with the tip of the tongue, and by this means lift up the sheets ; 
but great care must be taken that the fingers are perfectly dean, 
or a number of sheets will be spoiled. 

When the gatherers have worked till one of the sheets is 
deficient (for it would be an extraordinary circumstance for them 
to be just equal), they doable up the odd sheets upon one another, 
cover them up with wrappers, and then put them by till collated. 


O/* collating Books. 

The warehouse-man takes some of the books which have been 
gathered, and puts them on a table or gathering-board, with the 
single signature before him, at his right-hand, and his left-arm 
across the heap ; he then, with a sharp-pointed bodkin or needle, 
lightly pricks up the comer of the first sheet of the single signa- 
ture, viz. A, or B, and with the thumb of his left-hand catches it 
'lip, and nimbly shifts it between the two fore-fingers of the same 
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hand, that he may be ready with his thumb to do the same to a 
second, &c. for if he does not thua secure the sheets between lus 
fingers, on receiving the next, the latter sheet would immediately 
fidl back, and obstruct his view of the following signature. »The 
collator cannot be too attentive in observing whether the gather- 
ing be true ; that is, free from having two sheets of one signature ; 
sheets turned the wrong way, or left out in the gathering, &c. and 
if he finds a sheet wanting or damaged, he may supply the defect 
finim the heaps on the gathering-board, as it is the best and the 
most expeditious mode for the warehouse-man to go on with the 
collating at the same time the gathering boys are proceeding with 
the gathering. If duplicates have been gathered, he draws the 
overplus sheets from the rest, and lays them aside till he has 
collated the pile, after which he distributes them to their respec- 
tive signatures. 

Having collated a ‘gathering, he lays it on his left, with a 
wrapper underneath, to keep the board from soiling the sheet ; he 
then collates another, and puts that on t^e one just laid down, not 
even, but rather across it, that when he begins to fold, he may 
^th ease distinguish each division, proceeding in the same 
manner till he has .thoroughly examined the pile. Others again 
do not lay the gatherings do?m separately; but, when one is 
done, put the collated comer from them, and draw the next near 
them, and so proceed, moving each gathering backwards and 
forwards as they collate them ; and when they have got a sufficient 
handful, turn them over, and keep going on as before, till the pile 
is finished. This way, if properly attended to, is the best, as it 
expedites the-work, and answers the same end. 


Of Folding. 

Having collated the heap, or pile of gathered books, he 
proceeds to folding, which is performed in the following manner. 
'Hie gatherings being on one side of him, he takes down one of 
^e books from the rest, knocks it up on the board or table, and 
lUien keeps the single signature of the first sheet with its face 
downwards to the table, so that when he doubles it up, the last 
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sheet \rill be folded inwards, and the first outwards. Ihe. manue^ 
of knocking the book up having been already described, a repe- 
tition of it here is needless ; so, supposing the sheets exactly even 
one over the other, .he lays the gathering flat on the table, and 
having hold of the ends, or sides, in his hands, doubles the rig^t* 
hand hold over to the left ; but before he relieves the end of the 
book from his right hand, he nimbly shifts it to his left, between 
the two fore-fingers of that hand, and then releases the other 
end from out of the right ; by having it in that position, that is, 
with his fore-finger between the two folds, he can (though not 
doubled quite even) shift it which way he thinks proper, without 
discommoding any of the sheets. 

It being now doubled up, and the .edges placed exactly even 
over each other, he rubs the palm of his right-hand hard on tiie 
fold or back part of the book, that it may remain close together.- 
When this is done, he lays it on the wrapper near him, and works- 
on as before, observing to fold them as the work requires ; viz. if 
twelves, in the long cross > and if folio, quarto, octavo, sixteens, 
eighteens, or twenty-fours; in the short cross. 

Folding books is an important concern, and ought to be parti- 
cularly attended to by the printer, because, if^ they are unevenly 
folded, the dust, by long standing, will work in, and soil those 
sheets that come out further than the rest, so that, when bound, 
they will have on the margin a border of dust, unless the binder 
cuts very deep, which must be allowed to deface the beauty of a 
volume. On the other hand, if the binder is nice in his work, and 
will not suffer a bad sheet to appear in it. he sends word that it is 
wanting, and it is very rarely that he sends back the damaged 
sheet, which impoverishes the waste, and is likewise an additional 
disgrace to the warehouseman for his negligence in not properly 
collating the books ; and should it happen to be the sheet which 
is short in the gathering, a book must thereby be rendered imper- 
fect, none of that signature being left to make good the deficiency. 
It is necessary here to observe, that though books seem apparently 
uneven, it is not always owii^ to the folder’s negligence ; therefore, 
before blame can properly be attached to him, the books should be 
examined ; because, though the quality of the paper has been 
attended to by the purchaser, yet perhaps nicety respecting 
the size may not have been so much regarded by him, so that 
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some o£ the sheets in a Tolume, or gatherings are frequently found 
to differ half an inch in size, paHacukily since the introdnction 
of machine-made papers. 

In some paper the sheets run equal enough' as to size, but are 
net square ; and if, in such cases, folios, quartos, octaros, or six- 
teens were to be folded with the two bottom corners even together, 
they would be extremely uneven ; therefore the best that can be. 
done, when it so happens that the sheets run in this unsquare 
manner, is to knock them up well, and fold them so that they 
may at least be brought even at the middle of their outer margins ; 
then the outer margin of each side will shore the defect alike. 

When sheets are flimsy, which is sometimes the case, the more 
the folder knocks them up tlie worse they are, for the knocking 
them up only batters their edges, instead of bringing them even ; 
therefore, before they are folded, the uneven sheets must be 
pulled even, and then gently knocked up. 




Of counting out and pressing of Books. 

Having folded a parcel, or the whole of the gathered books, 
the warehouse-man proceeds to count them out into proper quan- 
tities, according to the thickness of the gathering : if very thick, 
onfy live ; if thm, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five, nay, 
sometimes fifty, according to their thickness, and observes to 
keep the same number in the count of each different gathering 
tinuughout the work. He then lays them fiat on the table, and 
gives them a blow or two with the palm of his hand on the folded, 
or back side, to make them lie close ; after which he gently 
knocks them up even, and puts them in the standing press, if 
empty; if not, in a convenient place, on a wrapper, or waste 
sheet, till the press is disengaged, with the fold or back side of the 
first parcel one way, and the second quantity of books with the 
y folded' side or back the other way, continuing, in the same manner, 
to-put them on one after the other, till the press will permit no 
more in height. He then proceeds to pile up, range by range, 
tin full, observing that each range contains an equal quantity of 
kooks, and stands in a right parallel, so that when they are screwed 
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down they may all receive an equal pressure ; the reason why he 
ia particular in reversing the edges of each portion is, that if he did 
not, it would be impossible to pile them up straight with their backs 
to lie all one way : for, in printing, if the matter does not run close 
and even alike, but, on the contrary, some pages are loose and 
open, and others close, the open pages receiving a deeper impres* 
sion than the close, make that part of the sheet swell, while the 
remaining ones lie closer ; therefoie, were a. number of books to 
be piled, before pressing, with their backs one way, they would be 
raised up at one end, and consequently would soon slide down ; 
which inconvenience is remedied by reversing them ; for, turning 
the thick end on the thin, they are brought to lie level ; besides 
which, their number then can the more readily be told. 

The press being full, the warehouse-man takes the short 
pin belonging to it, and screws it down as low as he can, after 
which he takes a strong iron bar, about fire or six feet in length, 
and with it works the ^crew of the press round with all his force 
as tight as he possibly can, then calling for the assistance of 
others in the warehouse, the pressure is finally completed, and 
the books remain in it from 12 to 24 hours. Where an hydraulic 
press is used, the screwing-down process is of course changed for 
the pumping. The pressure acquired is so great in these presses^ 
that they may be charged and discharged three or four times in 
the day. He then takes them out of the press, and piles them up 
against the sides of the room, or in stalls, if the house is so fitted 
up, covering them neatly and closely with a wrapper under and 
over, so that the dust may not easily penetrate. A label is then 
attached to the pile, on which is expressed the title of the book, 
and how many the parcel contains. Should the impression be 
more than the press will admit of at once, it is filled up again in 
the like form as before, and so continued till the whole is 
completed. 

If the impression is not very large, and will make only a few 
bundles, or is expected to remain some time under the change 
of the waxehouse-man, he ties them up ipto bundles, laying a 
wrapper under and over each, and having written the title md 
tiiie number of books in the bundle on the upper wrapper, 
puts them aside in the store room, or some convenient part of 
the warehouse, that he may have free access to deliver them out 
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accM^ng to order. As soon as the books are. finished, *he 
acquaints the author or bookseller that the whole of the impreasi<m 
is ready for delivery. 


Of making up the Waste. 

Aftea the books have been collated and folded, and the dupli- 
cate sheets that were drawn out distributed, he takes the last sig- 
nature first, and shaking the «|loiled or doubled-up sheets out, if 
any, from between the others, be lays the overplus clean sheets 
^at on the table, wit\i the single signature towards him, and opens 
wp doubled or spoiled sheets, and places them on the former with 
vEe signature the same way. This done, he turns them over; 
Jurocks them even ; foMs them ; and puts them near him, with 
the signature upwards. He then takes the sheets that lie 
nsotkt^the signature he has just folded^, and does the same to 
placipg it on the other, and continuing till he has finished 
the whole ; .after which, he presses and ties them up together, 
and writes on the bundle the title of the book ; also which sheet 
is deficient , They are then put in a proper place, whence they 
may be easily taken when wanted. But it must be observed, 
if there should be, amongst the sheets distributed, any of the sig- 
nature that was short, he gathers again, till that, or some other 
sheet i# defiment, collating and folding them, and puttmg them 
with t||MS other books. 


. ^ Of booking the Afferent Gathermgs. 

Waen a volume runs through several alphabets, it must con- 
sequently make more than one gathering ; therefore to put the 
different gatherings together in regular succession to make a 
o<Anplete volume, the warehouse-man takes as many counts of the 
first gathering as he can conveniently carry, and lays them on the 
place where they are intended to be booked. He then lays a 
wrapper on the gath^^-board, and takes the first count of 
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reversed parcel^ which he places on it, with the single signature 
upwards ; a second quantity is then laid down in the same way, 
with their baciLs one on the other, and placed so that the end of 
one of the parcels may project outwards, while the end of the other 
is turned inwards : thus he continues piling them in this distinct 
manner, till he has got them sufficiently high. After this is done, 
the second gathering is placed by the side of the first, with their 
outer margin against the backs of that gathering, and pUed up in 
the same manner, till it contains the same number of gatherings as 
the first parcel. 

If a book makes more than two ga^erings, they are laid down 
one after the other, as before observed. The utility of laying down 
each count, so that they may project a little over each other, will 
be readily perceived ; for should he take two gatherings of one . 
sort, or let one slip from his fingers unperceived (which is not im-* ;> 
probable where there is a number of gatherings in a volume) on 
their being placed in this manner, he quickly discovers his . 

by their not running equal a^ the end of every count. If 
not lay them in this manner, a mistake of this sort wdll^jj^ 1%?^^ 
detected till he comes to the bottom of each gathering ; 
to rectify the error will be attended with much troubjc^' When 
he has laid down some of each gathering, he proceeds book 
them, which is done by taking one from each p^e^vlWgiilping 
with the first ; he then knocks them even, and plac^’ a 

wrapper, reversing each book. They are afterward* in 

bundles, or piled away in a convenient part of the warchhuii''^>^th 
a wrapper under and over, and a label in each pile. 
gatherings are left (which is highly probable), they are th^^^^sd 
to the bundle of waste, and a memorandum made of ft -lie 
upper wrapper. ’ 


3 H 
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PRICES. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Journeymen* s Wages — Price^scale of l^SS—Suhsequent Advances and 
Regulations— Charges to the Booksellers and Employers — Comparison 
of Expenses, Wages, Charges, and Profits— Warehouse— Cold^pressing 
with glazed Papers— The "i^draulic Press, 

IN the early stages of the printing business the mode of paying 
the workmen employed in it must have been similar to those of 
every other business or manufactory in its infancy ; viz. on estab- 
lished daily wages- i-The idea of paying as for piece-w^rk was not 
suggested for nearly two centuries after the discovery of the art. 

It is now the general practice to p?y the composition work by 
a calculation of the number of thousand letters which the compo- 
sitor has to pick up : this is calculated by taking the width and 
length of the page in the letter m of the type in which it is set ; 
assuming that the average width of each type is half an m (or an 
n) the measure (or width of the page) is doubled, and then multi- 
plied by the ms in length this cannot always be calculated by 

* As for example — [see p. 7^1^ the page is 23 ms and aii n wide, and 47 

long 23j 

multiplied by 2 

gives 47 ns wide 
multiplied by 47 ms long 

188 

gives 2209 letters in a page 
multiplied by 16 pages in a sheet 

13264 

2209 

Total 35344 letters in a sheet, which (see Article 1), 
of the scale, count as 35 thousands ; and this, if manuscript leaded, is 
equal 16^. did , : this counts as 17^* 

This may vary in price per thousand, and receive certain additions according 
to circumstances explained in the rules. 
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merely the number of lines appearing upon paper, because if space 
lines, or leads, are used, they form part of the measure of length ; 
therefore, the ms are laid down the side of a page, and the length 
thus correctly ascertained. 

The pressman^s work is valued by the number of sheets which 
he prints, but calculated by two hundred and fifties, or half-reams. 

These principles, regulated by various modifications and pro- 
visions, according to peculiar circumstances, fully explainedin the 
price-scales hereafter inserted, form the ground-work of all calcu- 
lations of journey men's wages and masters’ charges, in the printing 
business. 


Compositors^ Prices^ 

4 

Moxon, my oldest authority in printing, is silent upon the 
subject. As far back (pre^ous to 1786) as I have been enabled 
to trace any fixed price, it appears that composition was paid in 
some degree according to the size of the type used ; upon the 
very rational principle, that a compositor had much less interrup- 
tion in the actual operation of composing, or picking up, his thou- 
sands, when working upon small type, than he would have when 
upon large, by the more frequent making-up, imposing, correcting, 
&c. &c. Thus, English type was at one period paid at four-pence. 
Long IJrimer thr^e-pence half-peony. Brevier three-pence farthing. 
In Edinburgh, about fifty years ago. Brevier was two-pence half- 
penny, while English was four-pence per thousand. 

The first regular trade scale was settled, after much labour and 
discussion, by a committee chosen from the body of masters, in 
November 1785. This scale has continued as the basis of all 
others to the present time. Previous to 1785 the price paid per 
thousand was generally, in town, four-pence. The composition 
scale was then formed upon an advance to 4 Jd. per thousand, being 
an addition of 2s. 6d. in the £. or 12^ per cent, and certain prices 
were given for other languages than English, for dictionaries, &c. 
&c. which had previously been at no settled ratio. In May 1793, 
it was agreed to include in the measurement of the page, the lines 
for heads and signatures! In December 1795, a regulation was 

3 H 2 
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made relative to works in type larger than English. In November 
and December 1800, a considerable rise was granted, viz. of 
three-farthings in the thousand (making it 5^) in consideration 
of the extreme and increasing pressure of the times, the article of 
bread having risen to the unusual price of Is. l\d. the quartern 
loaf.” In February 1805, a general adjustment of the scale took 
place, consisting of 27 articles or definitions, but this gave no ad- 
vance on the general mode of casting up tlie work. In April 
1810, a more important alteration took place in the scale, by ad- 
mitting a distinction of leaded and solid work ; this was further 
amended in 1816 by the regp^lations relative to reprints. 

As this scale, thus amended and modified, is the established 
rule by which the work of compositors is now paid, it will be in- 
serted, but I shall first endeavour to show, in a tabular form, the 
» • • 

origin, progress, and proportions of the present prices. — [See 
opposite page.] • 


Trade Scale of Prices for Compositors and Py^essmcju 

SCALE OF PRICES FOR COMPOSITORS’ WORK, 

Agreed upon at a General Meeting of Master Printers^ held at Stationers* 
Hall^ April JG, 1810,* and altered as to Reprints in 1816. 

Art. 1. ALL Works in the English language, common matter, trith space 
lineSy including English and Brevier, to be cast up at per 1000 ; if in 
Minion 6rf. per thousand j in Nonpareil GJr/. Without space Imes, including 
English and Brevier, Od. per 1000; in Minion GJa?. ; in Nonpareil 7</. ; in 
Pearl, M??/// or without space lines, 8rf. ; Heads and Direttions, or Signature 
lines, included. A thick space to be considered an [n] in the width, and an 
[n] to be reckoned an [jn] in the length of the page : and where the number 
of letters amounts to oOO — 1000 to be charged; if under 500, not to be 
reckoned : and if the calculiitioii at per I OOO shall not amount to an odd 
threepence, the odd pence to he suppressed in the price of the work ; but 
where it amounts to or exceeds threepence, there shall be sixpence charged, 
[ml and [n] quadrats, or whatever is used at the beginning or end of the lines, 
to be reckoned as an [m] in the width. 

2. Works printed in Great Primer to be cast up as English ; and all works 
in larger type than Great Primer, as half English and half Great Primer. 

3. All works in foreign languages, though common type, with space lines, 
including English and Brevier, to be cast up at i\\d. per 1000 ;-if in Minion 

; Nonpareil T\d, Without space lines, including English and Brevier, 
Girf. ; Minion Nonpareil lid,-, and Pearl, with or without space 

lines, 

4. English Dictionaries of every size, with space lines, including English 
and Brevier, to be paid 0\d, : without space tines Cjd. (In this artii^e are not 
included Gazetteers, Geographical Dictionaries, Dictionaries of Arts and 
Science, and works of a similar description, except those attended w[th extra 
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trouble beyond usual descriptive matter.) Dictionaries of two or more lan- 
guages, of ev^ size, with space lines^ including English and Brevier, to be 
paid 64d. j witfwut space lines, ; if smaller type than Brevier, to take the 
proportionate advance specified in Article 1 • 

5. English Grammars, Spelling Books, and works of those descriptions, in 
Brevier or larger type, with space lines, to be paid Gd. per 1000 ; without space 
lines G\d, \ if in two languages, or foreign language, with space lines, G\d, ^ 
without space lines, G\d. 

6. Small-sized Folios, Quartos, Octavos, and works done in Great Primer 
or larger type (English language), which do not come to seven shillings when 
cast up at the usual rate, to be paid as follows : English, and larger type, not 
less than 7s, ; Pica 8^. Gd, ; English 12mo. to be paid not less than IOa*. Gtf, ; 
and Pica not less than lls, Gd. per sheet. 

7- Reviews, Magazines, and works of a similar description, consisting of 
various-sized letter," if cast up to the different bodies, to be paid 2s. Gd, per 
sheet extra. 

8. Pamphlets of five sheets and under, and parts of works done in different 
houses, amounting to not more than five sheets, to be paid I a*, per sheet extra ; 
but, as it frequently occurs that works exceeding a pamphlet are often nearly 
made up without a return of letter, all such works shall be considered as 
pamphlets, and paid for as such. 

9. Works done in Sixteeiis, Eighteens, Twenty-fours, or Thirty-twos, on 
Small Pica and upwards, <o be paid 1^. Gd. per sheet extra ; if on Long Primer 
or smaller type, 1^. per sheet extra. Forty-eights to be paid 2s. per sheet 
extra, and Sixty-fours 2s. Gd. per sheet extra. 

10. Works requiring an alteration or alteratiotjp^ of margin, to be paid, for 
each alteration. Is. per sheet to the Pressmen if altered by them, and Gd. to 
the Compositor, as a compensation for making u^the furniture; if altered 
by the Compositor, then he is to be paid 1 a\ for thC alteration, and the Press- 
men 6d. for the delay. — ^l"his article to be determined on solely at the option 
of the employer. 

11. Bottom Notes consisting of twenty lines (or two notes, though not 
amounting to twenty lines), and not exceeding four pages in every ten sheets, 
ill quarto or octavo : — one page (or two notes, though not amounting to one 
page), and not exceeding six pages, in twelves : — two pages (or two notes, 
though not amounting to two pages), and not exceeding eight, in Eighteens 
or above, to be paid Is, per sheet ; but under the above proportion no charge 
to be made. Bottom Notes, consi.stingfof ten lines (or two notes, though not 
amounting to ten lines), in a pamphlet df live sheets or under, and not exceed- 
ing two pages, to be paid Is. per sheet extra. Quotations, Mottos, Contents 
to Chapters, &c. in smaller type than the body, to be considered as Notes. 
[Where the notes shall be in Nonpareil or Pearl, in Twelves, the number of 
pages to be restricted to four ; in Eighteens, to five pages.] — This article is 
intended only to fix what constitutes the charge of L. per sheet for Bottom 
Notes ; all works requiring a higher charge than Is. for Bottom Notes arc to 
be paid for according to their value, 

12. Side Notes to Folios and Quartos, not exceeding a broad quotation, if 
only chap, or date, and not exceeding three explanatory lines on an average 
in each page, to be paid Is. per sheet : in Octavo, if only chap, or date, and 
not exceeding three explanatory lines on an average in each page, L. Gd. per 
sheet. Cut-in Notes, in smaller type than the body, to be paid for in a similar 
manner. — Side and Bottom Notes to many, particularly historical and law 
works, if attended with more than ordinary trouble, to be settled between the 
employer and journeyman. 

13. Greek, Hebrew, Saxon, &c. or any of the dead characters, if one word 
and not exceeding three lines in any one sheet, to be paid for that sheet Is* 
extra ; all above to be paid according to their value. 

14. Greek with space lines, and without accents, to be paid 84d. per 1000 ; 
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if with separate accents, 10</. : mithout space lines, and without accents, j 
with accents, ; the asper not to be considered an accent. Dictionary 
matter, to take one halfpenny advance.]] 

15. Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, &c. to be paid double : Hebrew with points 
to be cast up as half body and half points doubled. 

16. Music to be paid double the body of the sonnet type. 

17. Index matter, though but one measure, to be paid 2s. per sheet extra. 

18. Booksellers’ Catalogues (in whatever language) to be cast up at 7d. 
per 1000, not including the numbering. 

10. Night- work to commence and be paid for, from ten o\*lock till twelve, 
1.?. ; all after to be paid per hour extra till .six. — Morning-work, com- 
Jiiciiciiig at four o’clock, to be paid U*. extra. — Sunday-work, if not exceeding 
six hours, to be paid for Is. j if for a longer time, 2e/. an hour. 

20. Job.s of one sheet or under (except Auetioncers* Calalogiies and Par- 
ticulars) to be cast up at 7</- per 1000: if done in smaller type than Brevier, 
to take the proportionate advance specified in Article 1 ; if in foreign lan- 
guage, of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers’ Catalogues), to be cast up 
at Hf/. per 1000; if done in smaller type Ibaii Brevier, ,to take the propor- 
tionate advance specified in Article 1. 

21. Where two pages only are imposed, cither opposite to, or at the back 
of each olluT, they shall he paid for as two pages ; but if with an indorse, or 
any other kind of matter constituting a third, then to4be paid as a sheet, if in 
Folio ; a half-sheet, if in Quarto, and so on. 

22. Broadsides, such as Leases, Deeds, and Charter Parties, above the 
dimensions of Crown^ wli|^her* table or coinmou matter, to he paid the 
double of eommun matter; on Crown and under, to he paid one and one half 
common matter. The indowe to be paid one fourth of the inside page, as 
common matter. 

23. All corrections to be paid 6/1. per hour. 

24. The Imprint to be considered as two line', in the square of the page. 

25. Different volumes of the same work to be paid for distinctly, according 
to their value. 


a Meeting of Master Printers held January 16, 1816, for the purpose 
of taking into con.^ideration the state of the Trade in general, in eonsequeuce 
of the (dteration of the Times : ^ 

It was the opinion of this Meeting, that it would be highly expedient that, 
after the 19th of February, the following modification of the Compositors’ 
Scale of Prices of 1810, as far as regards Ilcprints, and of the IVessmen’s 
Scale of Prices, as far as regards all Numbers exceeding the first 1000, should 
take place. In the Compositors’ Scale, all Reprinted Works to be paid three 
farthings per 10(?0 less thaii the Scale of 1810. All Manuscript or Original 
Works shall continue to be paid for as at present. In the Pressmen’s Scale, 
every Token above the first four Tokens to be paid one half-penny per hour 
less than the Scale of 1810. 


jie a Meeting of the Committee q/* Master Printers held March 11, 1816, 

It having been stated that dou])ts had arisen in the minds of several Masters 
as to what should be considered Reprinted Works,” — Resolved, That they 
be informed that, under the above Resolutions, all “ Reprinted Works” were 
meant to be comprehended, whether printed sheet for sheet or otherwise ; it 
being understood, that, in cases where the ce py is rendered peculiarly trouble- 
some by intricate manuscript insertions, a reasonable allowance may be made 
fur the same to the Compositor. 
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ABSTBACT OF THE SCALE. 



NoUt constltutinff the charge of One SftHUmg per Sheet n^Sce Jirtklcn IL 


4to. and Bvo. 20 Lines or 2 Notesll . 

12 mo 1 Page or 2 Notesf ^ 

ISniQ. or above 2 P^s or 2 Notes, in 10 Sheets. 
Pamphlets. ... 10 Lines or 2 Notes^ in 5 Sheets. 


Parliamentary work is paidl upon a scale somewhat higher tlian the above 
upon account of the hurry and exertion required 5 and that is again divided 
into Private Parliamentary Work and Public Parliamentary Work ; the former 
being at seven-pence per thousand^ j^e latter at sixpence-halfpenny. 

Cases in the Privy Council or House of Lords^ &c. are paid more by custom 
than valuation ; as ;£* . s, d. 

English per sheet 0 14 0 
Pica • • . • 0 17 0 

Small Pica' . . 10 0 

Side Notes are an addition of 5;. per sheet. 

The regular width is 40 Pica ms : length in English, 68 lines ; Pica 77 : 
Small Pica 88 : exclusive of heads and catch lines. 

The number required for the Privy Council is from 80 tf JOO: for the 
Lords always 500. 

l^e job-masters came to certain resolutions, as more specidcally applicable 
to their peculiar line of business, but these rules have been very nearly em« 
braced by the above scale, excepting the following definition ** of jobs having 
two or three head-rules, and four columns, to be considered tabular ; all 
above to be reckoned table work. The first to be paid one and one-half, the 
second double price*’* 
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The propoBition for the classification of work in the compositors* 
scale, as relating to a distinction between manuscripts and reprints, 
was first brought forward in the trade meetings of 1810, by the 
WTiter of this chapter. He had long felt convinced that a graduated 
scale, to meet the various classes or qualities of work, and to 
equalize the rate of payment according to the various abilities of 
the workmen — to make a distinction between those works which 
might, from the ease of their execution, be given to apprentices and 
inexperienced hands, and those which, from their more difficult 
nature, would be allotted to the most expert and experienced — to 
keep that kind of work in the metropolis which, from its easy 
nature, could alone be sent away to distant country printing 
offices, that we might have something left for the employ of our 
young or aged, lame or iiidifterent hands — that, to effect all these 
purposes, a distinction ought to be made between original, or 
manuscript works — print copy, but not^exacily reprint works-^^vui 
precise reprints, line for line and page for page. 

However, the c(Sbimi*ttee, by a small majority; decided against 
him ; and not thinking die question had been fairly met, he seceded 
from the trade-meetings altogether, and formed a scale of his own. 
The practice of six years showed so far the equity of the principle, 
that the Committee,” by the resolutions of 1816, adopted, 
but only in a partial degree, the principle for which he had con- 
tended, although the proposition made in a meeting, Dec. 24, 1810, 
to this effect, had been met by the following amendment : — “ That 
the meeting are convinced |hat, to make any distinction between 
manuscript and reprint would be an unjustifiable departure from 
the established and long-approved principles by which works have 
been appreciated.” 

The two scales were thus brought so very near to each other, 
that, had as much been conceded in 1810, but little difference 
would have remained. Still some points, which by several of the 
best experienced masters of the trade who honoured me with their 
suppe :, were acknowledged to be essential towards a more perfect 
distinction of works, remained undefined in one scale, but cleaily 
pointed out in the other. The general distinction of leaded and 
solid by which the former, as low down as Nonpareil, is paid less 
for than solid, must evidently be erroneous where very thin leads 
are used, since those of eight down 1x> fourteen to Pica can be no 
advantage to a compositor. 
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Previous to 1 793, custom had made a most unreasonable de- 
mand upon a compositor’s time by obliging him to set the head- 
line, the white or leads after it, and the signature and direction 
line, for nothing : the request for abolishing this custom was per- 
fectly reasonable, and, indeed, the readiness with which it was 
conceded by the masters, showed their sense of the hardship. No 
employers of a printer could argue against the propriety of paying 
for the full extent of the pages, as they appeared on the paper ; 
but no such reasoning would apply to the paying for m and n 
quadrats, or whatever is used at the beginning or end of lines.” 
This is entirely a concern of the printing-office materials : there 
may or may not be leads to make the exact measure required ; but 
this, since the charges are regulated by what is paid for the com- 
position, ought not to affect the employer ; it might be of serious 
consequence to a master printer in cases of estimating works con- 
scientiously by what he paid his men, for supposing A to have no 
leads to make the required measure without using m quadrats, li 
to use n quadrats, and C to have leads the/e^xjl^t measure, a dif- 
ference of two, three, or four shillings a sheet might appear in the 
prices, and it would be difficult to make any ofJe understand the 
reason of the difference, since there is nothing which appears in 
print to authorize it. The scale below embraces all the first 5 
articles, the 7th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 20th, 23rd of the scale 
above ; adopting, in few lines, as minor regulations, articles 6, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 16,18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 26. 


SCALE FOR COiMPOSiTORS* WORK. 

T. C. HANSARD, April, 1816. 


• 1 

Kt'printi. 

(a) 

Print Coi^y. 

CbJ 

Mauuicripti. 

English to Brevier, inclusive -j (c) ' 
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__ _ _ _ . . .. A .. 
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64 

6i 
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74 
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Pearl \Juilf Ltyng Printer^ 

8 

84 
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Diamond [half Bourgeoit] 
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Definitioks. 

(a) Line for Line, Page for Page. 

(h) A Work having heen printed before, but now either in another sized Type, 
Page, &c. or so corrected as to cause new making up throughout. 

(c) Or Copy so various or corrected as to be equal to MSS. in trouble. 

(d) Any doubt as to which Class a Work may belong, can be settled by taking 
the intermediate farthing. 

(e) liCads not to be accounted of any advantage if less in thickness than six to 
Pica ; but m or n quadrats, Ac. used on account of the leads, not to be reckoned 
in casting up. 

Addilims to the above. 

Foreign Language, add d,\ 

English Spelling Hooks or Grammars, and Works of similar description, add .... J 

Same in two or more lianguagcs, or Foreign, add J 

Dictionaries, Indexes, or similar, add ^ 

Ditto, English with other lianguages, or all Foreign, adjl J 

llcviews, Magazines, and Works of a similar descri}}tiou, consisting of various 

sized letter, if cast up and paid to the different bodies, add j 

Jobs (except Auctioneers* Catalogues and Particulars) one Sheet, or under, add 1 


Either with or without Loath', 

Greek V * 

If separate accents, (not clihsidcriiig the asper as an accent) .... add, three-fourths, 

Hebrew * double. 

If with ])oints, half body titsd hal/jtoinis^ and double. 

Table-work double. 

Tabular add, one~half. 

Parliamentary and Government Offices Work add, onejmmy. 

Corrections to be paid at per hour. 


Every compositor should keep a private work-book, in which to 
enter an account of the number of pages he has composed, charged, 
&c. The first part should be' precisely the original from which he 
copies his weekly bill into the general work-book, the usual form 
of which has been already given in page 757. At the latter end 
of the book he should draw out a table for each work he is upon 
with others, in order to prevent disputes concerning the pages 
written, or the imposing ; the following form will be found useful 


r 


Titxe op 

THE 

WOEK. 


'19 

Set. 

Wrote. 

Impwed. 

Sig. 

Set. 

Wrote. 

Imposed. 

B 

6 

8 

1 forme. 





C 

6 

6 

1 forme. 





D 

U 

12 

1 forme. 
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SCALE OF PRICES FOR PRESS -WORK, 

Agreed upon at a General Meeting of Master Printers^ held at Stationers* 
Hallj Feh, 8 , 1810 ; with the Alteration agreed on in 18 1C, and as specified 
in the Fourth Column annejsed. 


1610. 

B 

a 

MUt 

Mil 

TAO 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

6 

Si 

5 


7 

6 

Si 

5 

7 

6 

Si 

5 

7 

6i 

6 

H 

6 

&i 

5 

4| 

6 

H 

5 

4i 

6 

H 

Si 

5 

7 

Sf 

Si 

5 

7 

6 

6 

Si 

6 

Si 

5 

H 

6 

Si 

5 

H 

7 

Si 

5 


7 

6 

Si 

5 

8 

6i 

6 

Si 

6 

Si 

5 

41 

7 

Si 

5 

H 

7 

6 

Si 

5 

8 

7 

Si 

5 

8 

7 

6 

51 

7 

5i 

5 

4.J 

7 

51 

5 

4f 

7 

6 

Si 

5 

8 

7 

6 

Si 

7 

6 

Si 

& 

8 

7 


Si 

9 

8 


6 

7 

6 

5 

4i 

7 

6 

5 

4i 

1 

7 

6 

5 

4| 

7 

6 

5 

H 

7 

6 

5 


6 

5i 

4| 

4J 


FOLIOS:— OK MEDIUM OR DEMY. 

Not exceeding 53 Pica £ms [in the width of the page] upon 

Small Pica and upwards 

If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier 

All above 53 Pica Ems, ii])oii Small Pica and upwards ... 

If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier 

Long Primer and upwards, on Copy or Crown 


QUARTOS: — OK medium or demy. 

Not exceeding 40 Pica Ems, upon Long Primer 

upwards 

If on Bourgeois or Brevier 

All above 4*0 Pica Ems, and nut less than Long Primer. 

If on Bourgeois or Brevier 

Brevier and upwards, on Copy or Crown 


and 


OCTAVOS:— OK MEDIUM on DEMY. 

Not exceeding 24 Pica Ems, upon Small Pica and upwards 

If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier ....^.....4 7 

All above 24 Pica Ems, on Brevier or upwards 

If less than Brevier 

Brevier and upwards, on Copy or Crown 


TWELVES: — ok mediubi or debiy. 

Not exceeding 21 Pica Ems, upon Long Primer and 

upwards a 

If on Bourgeois or Brevier 

All above 21 Pica Ems, upon Long Primer and upwards ... 

If on Bourgeois or Brevier 

Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier, on Copy or Crown ... 

EIGHTEENS. 

If not less than Small Pica 

If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier 

If less than Brevier 


TWENTY-FOURS akd THIRTY-TWOS. 

If not less than Small Pica 

If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier 

If less than Brevier 


POCKET BOOKS. . 

OCTAVO.— Post or Crown, 21 Pica Ems wide, 35 long 

’ Pot, such as Lady’s and Christian Lady’s. Table Part, 

^ 6 mo, 35 Pica Ems wide, 20 long 

— Miscellany 


Part, 16 Pica Ems wide, 26 long. 
. Copy, Christian Gentleman’s, 26 wi 


ide, 35 long 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

TWEI.YES.— Copy or Crown, not exceeding 17 Pica Ems 

wide, 31 long, nor less than Brevier 

OCTAVO.— Copy or Crown, not exceeding 21 Pica Ems 
wide, nor less than Long Primer 

N. B. — ^School Books on Copy or Crown are defined to be 
Palairet’s French Grammar, Chambaud, Salisbuiy 
Spelling Book, Fox’s Lessons, Ward’s Latin Grammar, 
and all of a similar descrijition. 




PRICED, 


ALMANACKS. 

d. 

Ho jal Broarlsides 7 

Demy Ditto, Size Wing or Cam- 
bridge 5j- 

Goldsmith, Calendar Form SJ 

Ditto, Prog. 5 

Twelves Demy^ 19 Ems wide, 34 

long, Calendar 5^ 

Ditto, Prog 5 

Ditto, Crown, Size Eider 5 

Octavo Foolscap, 20 Ems wide, 34 
long, Cal. and Frog 5 
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BILLS IN PAELIAMENT* 

rf. 

From N® 4 inclusive, to an^' N® 

under 100 4J 

If 100, and under 200 5 

If200or250 

Above 250 and under 400 4 I 

If 400 or 500 5 

If above 500 and under 700 4J^ 

If700or750 5 

All above 750 4} 


N. B.— Side Notes to be reckoned in the width ; Bottom Notes not to be regarded. 

Works on Royal Paper to be paid one halfpenny per hour more than the 
above Prices.— Ditto on Foolscap or Pot, not less than 1,000 Number, and 
wrought at one pull, 4Jrf. — Ditto in Square Pages Hike Entick*s Dicti- 
onary) and Works for the Public Offices, to be advanced one halfpenny 
per hour on the Scale of 1800. — Fine Paper of the same Size, if included 
within the Token, not to be charged extra; bjit, if of a larger Size, then 
to be paid according to the Scale. 

TJiree or more Proofs pulled at one time, to be charged 4/7. per Forme; and, 
if made ready, to he charged as a Token. 

Cards, large or small, to be paid CldL per 100.— Jobs without points to be 
paid 4j^f. an hour. * 

Double Crown or Royal Broadsides, not exceeding 100 Number, to be paid 
D. Gd. if mire than 100, to be paid D. per 100.— Demy Broadsides, not 
more than 100 ,, ^0 bo paid U. ; above 100, and not exceeding 500, to be 
paid 10<7. per 100; if above 500, to be paid at the rate or D. 9rf. per 
Token. — Broadsides requiring three pulls to be paid one-third more— No 
Forme to be deemed a Broadside that comes in at one pull at the Common 
Press. 

Night- work to commence and be pmd for, from Ten o’clock till Twelve, D. ; 
all after to be paid 3d, an hour extra till Six.-^Moming work, commenc- 
ing at Four o’clock, to be paid D. extra. — Sunday work, if not exceeding 
G hours, to be paid for D. if for a longer time 2d, an hour. 

It is to he distimtly understood that no Advance shall take place on any Works hut 
those •which arc paid by the Scale* 


Pressmens Wages* 

for regulating the price of press-work, appears to 
have undergone fewer variations than that for case-work, although 
from the change in the general nature of business, one certainly 
required at least as much alteration as the other. The proportion 
of what may be denominated heavy-work, or small type charged 
to the extent of paper, is now so much above that of light or easy 
work, that a considerable ""change might be made in the various 
definitions with equal justice to the journeyman, master, and 
employer ; and some of the articles are so obviously inconsistent 
with any regard to fair proportion of charge, that any one would 
wonder that efforts ever made for the purpose of amendment in 
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this respect, could fail of meeting with success; for instance, 
look at the article 

Octavos, on Medium or Demy, 

Not cxceedinj|r 24 Pica Ems, upon Small Pica and upwards ^d* ^\d. hd, 4}. 
If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier . . . b\d. bd, 4i. 

So that, excepting the number be 260 only, the price is just 
the same for two articles, admitting of a vast inequality ; example, 
a sheet of Brevier is not allowed any more for, than a sheet of Pica 
or English of the same dimensions ! The one may contain (Pica 
21 X 43) 28,896 letters in a sheet, the other (Brevier 32^ x 67) 
69,680. 

As another instance, the article of “ School Books, on Copy or 
Crown,” as well as the explanatory note following, had become 
' totally useless long previous to the last two amendments of the 
Scale, as almost all that class of work has been many years since 
converted to sizes of twelves, &c. for large paper. 

The curious article of a Pot twelves, 35 Pica ms wide, seems 

. • . 

to have been a favourite point with the Committee for showing 
the attachment of the trade to the old scales ; for I have frequently 
pointed out this, along with other items equally incongruous, 
but have always beten met by reasoning similar to that shown 
in page 785. 

The correctness of the above observations obtains an ample 
sanction in the fact, that not one half of the work in the trade is 
paid for by these rules and regulations. 

Some rational modification might, perhaps, be devised upon the 
following plan. I give it merely as a crude idea ; but think the 
justice of the principle cannot be denied, that a forme ,gf. eight 
pages, of any given size, cannot be worth quite so'^’lM^ for 
making ready and working, as a forme of twelve pages same 
size, or, rather the latter must be worth more than the former : 
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PICA— and largen 


DEMY. 

250 

5 600? 
ir^t 

1,000 

Almve 

1,000 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

OCTAVO - - up to 18 ms 

6 

5 

H 

4 

Above 10 - - 21 


5* 

4} 

41 

4 Above 21 - - 24 - 

6i 

61 

& 

4 

Above 24 

H 

6} 

61 

4 

TWELVES - - up to 16 ms 

6i 

61 

5 


Above 16 - - 21 

6} 

61 

61 

4i 

Above 21 

7 

6 

61 

5 

EIGHTEENS - up to 14 ms 

71 

61 

6 

61 

Above 14 

7j 

6i 

61 

61 


Tf HOYAT. Paper. 
If Small Pica type. 
Long Primer .... 
Bourgeois 


ADDITIONS TO EACH. 


d. 

i 

i 

I 

1 


If Brevier 
Minion .. 
Nonpareil 
Pearl 


d. 

Ji 

2 

3 


It would be equally easy to lay down as a rule to guide all 
parties, that for the second superior class of ink say one fourth, 
one third, or one half mote should be paid and charged ; and for 
the third, or finest sort, one half, two-thirds, or double. 

The whole of the complex scale, even if remaining at the 
present rate, might be comprised, for every useful purpose, in 
the following seven lines : — 

Pages, not exceeding in width, if Folio, 52 Pica ms ; Quarto, 40 ins ; 
Octavo, 24 ms 5 Twelves, 21 ms. 

Numbers - . 250 , . 500 and 750 . . 1,000 . . All above 

Per Token . . 6d. .... 5ld, . . . . 5t/. . . . 4ld. 

Exceeding the above widths add Jrf. 

If Eigh^^^s, Twenty-fours, or Thirty-twos ... . add Id. 

add id. 


OF THE CHARGE OF THE MASTER PRINTER TO HIS 

.BMPLOYER. 

• 

The foregoing statement of the wages paid by the master to 
the journeymen for their labour, naturally leads to the considera- 
tion of the mode usually adopted by the master of making his 
charge to the bookseller, author, or other employer, in order to 
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repay his outlay of materials, wages, and other expenses, and 
obtain a profit for his labour and capital employed. Although I 
may expect to be able to make myself understood, as far as 
regards any general rule, to the members of the profession, yet to 
effect this as any certain guide to others, even in the bulk of a 
whole volume, would totally fail of being effectual ; since it is a 
rare occurrence for any two works to be of precisely the same 
value in wages. Mr. Stowers compiled, in 1813, “ The Printer’s 
Price Book,” in which, with considerable labour and ingenuity, 
he has given 326 pages of various dimensions, type, pages, &c. &c. 
and 86 pages of tables of tlie prices per sheet. Yet I never found 
a single idstance where some variation in width, length, pro- 
portion of various type, number, extras, or something or other 
varying in combinaticfti, did not take place to render an entirely 
new calculation necessary ; and, I will venture to assert, that if 
any master printer in London was to look over his books, he 
would not find two works in fifty which were so exactly fellows, 
that they would, in every respect, be of the same expense to him, 
and, consequently, chaige to his employer. 

Hitherto, in all treatises on the practice of our Art, this subject 
seems to have been studiously avoided : in the education also of 
printers, and in the conducting the business,, it has seemed a 
mystery into which no one was to be initititec^ till he actually 
became a master, and then he was to gain his information as 
well as be could when he had no one to instruct him. The con- 
sequences have been such as might have been easily foreseen. 
The young adventurer has launched into business for himself 
without any impression being made upon his mind of the vast 
expenses for outgoings in the concern ; his ideas have bee^azzled 
by the great' profit! which he hears is charged upon t}ieJ||^|^o- 
sition and press-work, but which ‘(as will be shown presently) is 
but a small portion of tlie master’s expenses ; he judges that the 
way to establish a connexion at first setting out, before, perhaps, v 
he has any family to provide for, is by being satisfied with less 
profit ; he offers to work much under the price that the established 
masters have charged, obtains employ l>y low estimates, and soon 
finds himself possessed of less disposable income, than would be 
obtained by a respectable journeyman. 

Now, I see no necessity for all this mystery ; and I do hope. 
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tliat 'by plainly laying down what my experience has tanght me 
to believe an equitable mode of charging, founded upon the usage 
of the respectable members of the trade, and giving also some 
reasons to substantiate it, to promote a certain degree of stability 
in those who have yet to begin life, and to convince such of our 
employers as may condescend to give these pages a consideration, 
that our profits are not such as will bear any diminution, if they wish 
ample justice to be done to their work, and that we should retain 
that rank in society which is the surest pledge for a regard to 
literary and moral character. 

The mode of making the charge of Composition and Reading 
is, first having fixed, by the Scale and Rules hereinbefore given, 
the proper pay for the composition, to add one fourth of that charge 
for the reading, and then add to that total one half of its amount 
to cover the various expenses and yield a profit. The exception 
to this rule is when the smaller kind of type is used ; the Type- 
founder’s charge arising rapidly from four shillings per pound (the 
price of Brevier) to seven, «ight, and fourteen (the prices of Non- 
pareil, Pearl, and Diamond), the printer increases his addition to 
the labour-price in nearly the same proportion, to meet the addi- 
tional expenditure of materials. 

The next article of a Compositor’s charge is Corrections ; which, 
as I have before observed [see p. 745] is the most onerous part of 
the business to both journeyman, master, and employer. The 
former, who are paid by the hour, about the same as for per 
thousand composing, find that it throws them out of the regular 
quick habit of composing, and deadens the nice sensibility of feel of 
the tips of the fingers, so essential to the Compositors’ business — 
the masteoj^rom the delay it occasions in the process of a work, 
the deatllPpdn of his type and materials by the use of the bodkin, 
tKe probf-paper used. Reader’s time* occupied, and boys to cany 
proofs out, and fetch them back again. This work is always 
valued, and I think very inadequately, by doubling, without any 
chaise for reading, the Compositor’s charge, and therefore 
amounts to one shilling per Ifbur, per man, for whatever time 
the proofs may. take: extra for occasional table matter, small 
type more than may be paid for in the notes, peculiar characters^ 
Greek, Hebrew, &c. is valued by the same rule. 

In calculations of Table Work all the brass rule, actually cut 

3 I 
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up for the work, is charged at prime cost, the cuttings and old 
brass going for the profit. So of any peculiar sorts cut or cast 
purposely for a work, if not likely to be again useful as the neces- 
sary stock of a printing-office : of course, in a second edition of the 
same work, this extra expense does not recur. Postage and coach 
charges are just re-charged what they cost. 

Out of these charges, in addition to the actual cost of workman- 
ship, is to be paid the great expense of fitting up a printing-office 
in the first instance : then the vast expense of type, with its 
certain and speedy deterioration till condemned to the metal-pot ; 
then furniture, another perishable article ; proof paper ; fire and 
light ; rent, taxes, and repairs ; capital sunk, or paid for in the 
shape of interest, to give the accustomed trade-credit; all of 
which amount to so considerable a sum in the aggregate, that I 
very much doubt, were it possible to analyse the value of material 
employed and expenses attendant upon each individual work and 
job, whether any profit whatever, above common interest for the 
capital employed would accrue upon, this branch of his business 
upon the great majority of works passing through the house of a 
London printer ; but it has been handed down to us from ancient 
times as the established criterion of our charge for Case-work. 

It may have been possible, in the early ages of typography, to 
have made a nearer approximation towards a fair quota of expense 
attendant upon each separate work ; the type w as of a fashion, 
and the metal of a quality, formed for much longer endurance 
than what we get in this age ; the eye of the Bookseller and 
Reader were satisfied if they got a clear legible impression of 
good old English characters, and a fount of letter arrived to a fair 
old age before any objection was made to its use for repeated 
editions of the same work ; till, in some old establishel||printing 
ofiSices, the type was of an "age '' time out of mind’^ of either 
master or man. I need not add, how different, in every respect, 
is the case now ; few works are expected to be re-printed in the 
type which was employed on the previous edition, and a com- 
parison of the prices of type for the same periods as has been 
given in the Table of comparative price of Compositor^s wages, 
by which the master’s price was equally regulated, will show that 
his recompence for that great outgoing of his concern, has by no 
means kept pace with his outlay, the former showing an advance 
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of about 50 per cent, the following very little short of 100 per 
cent : — 



Thus, from 1763 

Same Founts in 


to 1792. 

1816—1822. 


d. 

d. 

Pica 

. 1 0 per lb. 

. 2 6 per lb. 

Small Pica . 

12. 

2 8 

Long Primer 

. 16 . . 

3 0 

Bourgeois 

. 2 0. 

3 8 

Brevier 

. . 2 6. 

4 0 


5)82 

5 ) 15 10 

Average 

. . \ 7h . 

3 2 


Thus, the amount of wages paid, forming the ground-work of 
the charges made, seems to be the fairest mode which can be 
adopted, because any advance in the former would proportionably 
elevate the latter ; but if that was right in former days, to cover 
the expense of what may be called the raw material, it must be 
a much worse trade now, when the material has borne an advance 
of 100 per cent, and wages^ and charges only 50 — add to which 
(and it is no slight consideration) that from the increased price 
of paper, the more expensive type of l^ong Primer, Bourgeois, and 
Brevier is called for in a three- fold proportion. 

For press-work, a greater proportion is laid upon the sum paid 
to the workmen for expenses and profit, in order to compensate, 
not only for his wages, the expense of wear and tear of presses, 
parchments, blankets, oil, proof-paper, balls, rollers, and the 
endless variety of utensils called lor in mechanical operations, 
but the Ink also. This was formerly calculated by taking the 
exact sum paid for the working of the first 1,000 into the same 
calculation as the composition and reading, and then adding (as 
it was (^^d) the thirds* upon the whole; about 1810, it was, 
from the vast increase of expenses, ’judged necessary to abandon 
this mode, and charge the whole impression as ream-work, by the 
scale following ; viz. 

• I have heard that some have agreed to revert to the old mode ; but I am 
convinced, from the most minute calculation, by weighing the ink used for 
reams of various works, the value of the rental on the cost, with wear and 
repairs of the machine, the expenses of balls or rollers, oil, parchments, 
blankets, set-off paper, wetting and drying, warehouse- work, &c. &c. &c . ; 
that adding ** the thirds^* to the first 1,(K)0, does not pay expenses, much less 
yield profit to live by. 


3 I 
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Pressman’s Charn^e per Hour, or ^ The Choree to 

Token, or Half Ream perfect. Employer, 

being ^ or per Ream 3^. 0(f. • • is per Ream 7^* Orf. 


5 

, , 

. 3 

4 . . 

. 8 

0 

6i 

, , 

. 3 

8 . . . 

. 9 

0 

6 


. 4 

0 • • . 

. 10 

0 

6i 


. 4 

4 . . . 

. 11 

0 

7 . 


. 4 

8 . . . 

. 12 

0 

7i 

. . 

. 5 

0 . ... 

. 13 

0^ 

8 


. ^ 

4 . . . 

. 14 

0 

8i 


. 6 

8 . . . . 

. 15 

0 

9 


. "6 

0 . . . 

. 16 

0 


Thus increasing the charge to the employer for every ^d. per 
token paid the journeymen. Is. per ream ; which, as the greater 
the wages paid, so much more, either in quantity or value, Vv^ill 
be the ink used, the time of the yjress occupied, proof-paper 
destroyed, &c. appeam as rational a mode as could be devised. 

For works of a superb description, it is necessary to pay a vast 
increase upon the above scale; U*., Is 3d., Is. 6d. per token are 
frequently paid for working with the finest descriptions of ink, 
greatest care, interleaving every sheet with common paper, and 
other niceties ; the finest works are done on establishment, per 
week, and limited to doing only so much per day ; thus, those 
grand works of British typography, Bowyer’s England, and 
Mackliii’s Bible were limited to about three tokens per day, and 
three or more hours were expended in making ready a single 
forme. 

In this branch of his business, as well as the former, the master 
printer is paid much less, by comparison with former times, for 
his work in proportion to his increased expenses. BlackweU's 
ink, at the period before alluded to, was Is. 3d. per lb.,<^ow we 
can use nothing for good book-work under 2s. 6d. 

The best presses were made by Arding for eighteen or twenty 
pounds each, now we are thought unfit for good work with presses 
that cost less than from seventy to eighty guineas. Then press- 
. men could be trusted to do their work properly with only the 
general superintendence of the master or overseer ; now we must 
keep a foreman at high wages to attend to the press-room only. 
Then we had long numbers and easy work to keep a press going 
for days together ; now all our long numbers go to cormorant 
machines. 
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The following calculation of a pritater’s profits was given by an 
eminent printer to the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Printing and Stationary— See Report, 30th July, 1822 — 
Appendix B. 

Estimate Profit and Loss on Printing 500 Copies of an Octavo Volume. 

Total charge for printing 500 copies of an Octavo Volume, con- 
sisting of 26 sheets (or 416 pages) at 39^. per sheet . . £ 50 14 0 


Calc ULATB -- Case- work 
Reading 

Add Profit and Loss 


t) 16 0 ^ 
0 4 OJ 


1 0 0 


0 10 0 


Press-work, 1 Ream . 


1 10 0 
0 9 0 


Per Sheet . . . . £ 1 19 0 


Analysis — Paid Compositors . . ^ 1 0 0 

Reading and Overseers 0 4 O 3 

Add 50 per cent » . 0 10 0 to cover 

cost and wear and tear of Types, and other materials used for the work j 
rent, taxes, and other incidental expenses, interest and capital employed ^ 
and profit. 

Charged for one ream Press-work, 9s, ; viz. 

Paid 2 Pressmen, 4 hours each, at 5jcf. . 0 3 8 
Warehouse-work* 0 0 11 

0 4 7 

Add difference . . . 0 4 5 To cover cost of Ink, 

wear and tear of presses, rent, taxes, &c. as above. 

Charge for Profit and Loss ; — ^At Case . . . 0 10 0 

^ Press . . . 0 4 5 

0 14 5 per sheet, 

which, on 26 sheets, amounts to £ 18 14 10. Of this sum not more than 
one third can be reckoned as actual profit, which is £6 5. on the 500 
volumes (= 3d. each), and gives about 12 per cent on the total charge. 

J. L. C.” 


* Taking-in and stowing the paper, wetting down the paper ; hanging-up 
after printed oflf, for dryings taking-down, smoothing, and pressings laying 
on the gathering-boards 5 gathering, collating, and putting into portions for 
delivery to the bookseller or binder, &c. L. H. 
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It was formerly undejestood, as a general principle, lhat Par- 
liamentary Work was charged at a much higher rate for Profit 
and Expenses than bookseller’s work, at least double, sometimes 
more ; and i^th very great reason. No one can know, who has 
not been initiated into all the peculiarities dttending parliamentary 
business, the great expenses incurred by the much larger stock of 
materials necessary for <Sarrying it on, above the ordinary routine 
of book-work the hurry and expedition always required ; the 
personal attendance of the principal ; the incessant care upon his 
mind of satisfying the various official and subordinate hands 
through which his work must pass ; the expenses of keeping 
workmen constantly upon the alert ; great part of their time lost 
by waiting from.tlie finishing of one job to the beginning of 
another ; such business allowing of no stock work to which the 
men can resort ; the ruin it inflicts upon private work, which 
cannot be kept as mere stop-gap for parliamentary work ; the 
great attention and skill required to arrange the various kinds of 
manuscripts and table-work, previou*s to putting into the com- 
positor^’s hands : — ^no one else can know the sacrifice which must 
be made of all the comforts and enjoyments of life of a Parliamen- 
tary Printer ; and if no greater return for the immense stock of 
materials required, skill exerted, and attention necessary, can be 
obtained for that description of business, than for what is denomi-*^ 
nated Book-work, Parliamentary business should never have my 
labour while the printing of books, pamphlets, or newspapers could 
be procured to keep a moderate establishment in employ. 

But so it is said to be now. The Evidence given in that 
Report states, that great reductions have been made in the rate 
of profit since 1810, and that the mode of charging is now pre- 
cisely in the same ratio as that done for booksellers, l^umerous 
calculations are given to expose the whole arcana of typographic 
charges by those who are (and ^ome who fain would be) parlia- 
mentary printers. 

* Instances are stated in the Report above referred to, of upwards of three 
hundred sheets being left standing and unworked, in one parliamentary office, 
at the end of a session. Also, of one Report which had 20,000 lbs. of type 
laid fast at one time ; and a calculation of the total amount of type required 
in that office, appropriate to parliamentary works, to the enormous extent 
of two hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds weight ! 
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The Jilumals, being done upon a di^rent principle, are only 
paid to the men as booksellers* work. 

There is one remaining branch of a printing establishment to 
mention, of considerable importance to the employer, and no 
trifling expense to the' printer ; namely. The Warehouse, but 
which, as no specific item is put down in estimating the charges, 
would have no further mention in thisch^ter, except for showing 
that its expenses are to be paid out of the reading charge, or 
ream-work profit. The only seeming exception to this is, where, 
in some extensive establishments, the jointer cold-prcsses or glaze-- 
presses such wwk as may be so ordered ; but as this must occasion 
a fresh expense, and an addition of hands, it can be no absolute 
exception to the general rule. ^ 

Hot-pressing is usually executed by those who make it a pro- 
fession for pressing cloths, as well as paper (with the exception of, 
I believe, onje person who presses for printers •and booksellers only). 
It is a process which costs some expense in the outfit, requiring 
very strong, powerful presses ; glazed boards to be placed alter- 
nately with every sheet of the paper ; furnace and oven to heat the 
iron plates, one of which is laid between each twenty or thirty sheets, 
till the press is full, and the whole is pressed dQ.wn by a lever and 
windlass, or by Bramah’s hydraulic machinery. This gives a smooth 
glossy face to the paper and print, but is far from beneficial to 
either ; the paper will yield, by the heat of the plates, something 
of its white bleached colour, and turn brown or yellow ; and the 
ink, unless of the finest quality, and well set by a length of time 
after printing, will run or spread on the surface of the paper, and 
very frequently, if the oil or varnish has not been well prepared, 
show a dark brown oily appearance, or shade, round the thick 
parts o^ the letter. It is, therefore, now the custom, to obviate 
such inconveniences, particularly since length of time is now 
neither the plan nor interest of printer or bookseller, to cold--press 
all fine work ; that is, to effect the whole process by greater 
power, and the use of glazed boards only, abandoning the 
hot plates : consequently it is now more in the power of the 
printer’s establishment to manage, than when the furnace, oven, 
and hot iron plates were necessary ; for, by the addition of the 
glazed boards, to a powerful iron-screw standing press, and 
lengthened lever, or still greater power of an hydraulic press, he 
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may manage to make the process pass tolerably well -without 
sending his work to the hot-pressers, who never take such care to 
keep work free from soil as a printer’s establishment. The very 
circumstance of passing through more hands, with carriage to and 
fro, must make it more liable to these accidents ; but, as hinted 
above, it is not done without expense ; the glazed boards are 
costly, 37s. to 40s. per gross ; the time of boy and man to super- 
intend mounts high, and the only effectual means of executing it, 
by an hydraijlic press of from £ 100 to £ 150* value, increases the 
outlay; but with such a press the process becomes effectual, 
simple, and easy ; and three or four hours will be sufficient for 
the work to remain under such pressure. 

The charge for hot-pressing is from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per ream, but 
the cold-pressing may be very fairly paid at 2s. per ream. 

* An hydraulic press it valued by the calculation of the number of tons 
pressure for which it is constructed j thus, 60 tons, ^60; 150 tons, ^ 150, 
See more upon the hydraulic press in page 22^. 
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OF THE ROLLER-PRESS, OR COPPER- 
PLATE PRINTING. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

On the Rolling Presx, or Copper-plate Printing — Description of the Press 
•^Mode of Inking and Pressure — Charcoal Fapour exchanged for Heat 
tf Steam — Further exemplification of the difference of Type and Plate 
Impression. 

ALTHOUGH the printing from engrav&d plates cannot, strictly 
speaking, claim to be 4:reated of in a work professedly on typo- 
graphy, yet are the two Species of printing so closely allied, that, 
in many respectable provincial offices they are carried on under 
the same roof j and consequently some mention of this branch of 
printing may be deemed necessary to render tlus work complete. 

Copper-plate printing is done by a machine called the rolling- 
press, which may be considered as consisting of two parts ; 
namely, the body and the carriage : analogous, in some respects, 
to the letter-press. The body consists of two cheeks of which the 
dimensions are not always the same ; but, ordinarily, about four feet 
and a half high ; a foot thick ; and including a space of two and 
a half feet between them. These cheeks are fixed by tenons into 
wooden feet, which rest horizontally upon the floor, and to which 
they are made to stand perpendicular, being joined at the top by 
a cross-piece, or head. From the feet towards each end, rise also 
four other perpendicular pieces each about three feet high, which, 
with other horizontal pieces, form a frame-work both before and be- 
hind the cheeks, serving to sustain a smooth even plank about 
four feet and a half long, two feet and a half broad, and an inch 
and a half thick, upon which the engraven plate is to be placed 
for printing, and which may altogether be considered as the car- 
riage of the press. Between the cheeks work two wooden cylin- 
ders or rollers, commonly of about six inches diameter, each of 
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which has its endl lessened to about two inches diameter, called 
trunnions, by which each is borne in two pieces of wood in form 
of half-moons, and lined with polished iron to facilitate the motion, 
and which are made to play in grooves formed lengthways in the 
cheeks. The space in the half-moons left vacant by the trun- 
nion is filled with paper, pasteboard, &c. so that they may be 
raised and lowered at discretion, to leave the necessaiy space be- 
tween them for the passage of the plank charged with the plate, 
paper, and blankets. Lastly, to one of the trunnions of the upper 
roller is fastened a cross, consisting of two levers or bars of wood 
traversing each other. The arms of this cross serve in lieu of the 
handle of the common press, by the aid of which the workman 
gives a motion to the; upper roller, by which a motion being also 
communicated to the under one, the plank is forced backwards 
and forwards between them, with the plate and paper, and hence 
impressions are obtained. 

The following is a brief description of the .mode of printing from 
copper-plates. The workman takes a sMiall quantity of the ink 
upon a rubber made of linen rags strongly bound about each 
other, and with this smears the whole lace of the plate as it lies 
on a grate over a .charcoal fire.* The plate being sufficiently 


* This is a part of the process which renders the business extremely in- 
jurious to the health of the workmen, in consequence of the noxious vapour 
arising from the charcoal, as each man in the shop must work over a fire of 
this kind. To obviate this distressing evil, the application of steam for the 
purpose of heating plates has been successfully applied by Mr. Ranishaw, an 
eminent copper-plate printer of Fetter-lane. The Society for tlie Encourage- 
ment of Arts, in the scssiou 1818, rewarded his invention by a gold medal, 
showing a laudable disposition to liberally confer their honours and rewards 
on such as should introduce means of preventing the worst of human calami- 
ties to a laborious mechanic — the loss'of health. The following communica- 
tion was received from him on the subject, and drawings of his invention are 
preserved in the Society’s repository. « 

33, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, March 10, 1818. 

Sir; — I beg leave, through your hands, to present for the approbation of 
the Society of Arts, &c. a representation of my apparatus for an improved 
plan of copper plate printing, by the use of steam in the place of charcoal 
fires, the effluvia of which are so injurious to the health of the workmen, and 
at the same time subject to many accidents by fire ^ as by the old process, each 
man works over a charcoal fire, without any chimney to carry off the vapour 
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inked^ he first wipes it over with a foul rag to \ake off the extra 
colour ; then with the palm of his left-hand, and then with that 
of his right, he continues to free the surface of the plate from all 
the unnecessary ink which it had received ; and to forward this 
operation of wiping, he drys the inside of his hands from time to 
time by rubbing them on a lump of whitening. In wiping the 
plate perfectly clean, without taking too much ink out of the 
strokes cut by the graver, consists the practical proficiency of the 
workman in his art. 

The plate, thus prepared, is next laid on the plank of the press, 
and upon it is placed the paper, well moistened after the manner 
described in the letter-press process, in order that it may the more 
freely receive the ink and impression. T\vo or three folds of 

arising from the burning charcuaL Thirteen of those fires I formerly had 
in my work-shops, and one seo^coal fire or stove tii my drying-room, fourteen 
fires in the whole : by my new process, tlic use of the thirteen charcoal fires 
is superseded. The apparatus consists of the fire-place ; a small boiler, con- 
taining only thirty gallons of water, with two safety-valves ; the pipes for 
conveying the steam to the plate boxes of cast-iron, thirteen in number, sup- 
plying the place of thirteen charcoal fires | they have a flat surface, 16 inches 
square, half an inch deep at the sides, runiilag to tlifce inches in the centre, 
thus leaving a fall for the water to run as the steam condenses j these boxes 
are particularly convenient for the workmen, as they turn out their work 
much cleaner than by the usual process, not having to attend to their char- 
coal fires. Another advantage is, that injury to the health of those employed 
is thus prevented, as every person must be convinced of the unhealthy state 
of rooms where charcoal is burning in open pots, without flues, from which 
both noxious fumes and particles of fine dust arc continually escaping. 

* «««• 

Another use to which the stove is put, is that of throwing hot dry air into 
the drying-room, and extracting the damp air. The apparatus which per- 
forms this latter office, acts on the principle of the reversed syphon 5 having 
an open aperture in the side of the stove, which admits the external air into 
a cast-iron box, which surrounc^s the upper part of the fire : here the air 
being heated, passes into the drying-room through a tube. When cooled and 
saturated with moisture from the wet paper in the rack, it falls through the 
tube into the boxes which surround the lower part of the fire, and being thus 
again heated, rises up the tube into the drying-room 

I am, Sir, 

A- Aikin, Esq. Yours, &c. 

Secretary^ 8fc. James Ramshaw. 
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flannel are then brought over the plate, and things tliu| disposed, 
the press is set in motion by pulling the arms of the cross, by 
which means the plank bearing the plate and psi^r is carried 
through between the rollers, which, pinching ver^Torcibly and 
equally, press the moistened and yielding paper into the strokes 
of the engraving, whence it draws out a sufficient portion of the 
ink to display every line of the intended print. 

This description will again explain, but in more technical detail, 
what has been so frequently mentioned in the foregoing parts of 
this work ; namely, the essential difference between the processes 
of type and plate printing. In thos^ former explanations of the 
distinction between the two arts, the peculiar principle which dis- 
tinguished each was _ briefly pointed out ; and from what is here 
said, it will be further apparent, that by the soft substance of the 
cloth or blankets the moistened paper is forced, by the pressure of 
the rollers, into the engraved lures of the plate, in which only the 
ink is deposited, and from which it is drawn out upon the surface 
of the paper ; so that, what is called the 'impression, is, according 
to the strict fact, the very reverse of an impression in its technical 
sense : for the lines, and other parts of the engraving which form 
the picture or words^ will appear in relief upon the paper, in pro- 
portion to the depth to which the engraving tool has gone into the 
copper ; and the body of ink, adhering also to the paper upon the 
projecting parts of its surface, will make this fact perfectly per- 
ceptible both to the eye and touch, particularly in all the stronger 
lines of an engraving. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Construction of a Printing Office^Space required — Health of Workmen ; 
Safety from Fire; Security of the Work^ gained by a new mode of 
Drying the Sheets — Effectual mode of Warmmg and Ventilating an 
Office ; Description Apparatus — Best method of Lighting. 

TO lay down any general system for enacting buildings for this 
purpose would be, in many instances, wholly useless ; so much 
must depend on the relative circumstances of ground-plot, adja- 
cent buildings affecting the light, height allowed, amount of busi- 
ness to be provided for, and various other considerations, that I 
feel some difficulty in the attempt. But if the supposition be 
allowed, that in the particulars of ground, light! capital to be ex- 
pended, 8cc. there be ample latitude of speculation, it is very pos- 
sible to lay down the general principles of a good and eligible 
plan, or at least such hints towards the formation of one, as may 
answer every necessary purpose. In the first place, I should 
think it an arrangement highly desirable, that the w^arehouse, or 
paper department, sliould be completely separated from the print- 
ing, or operative divisions of the business, as affording a great se- 
curity, in addition to those that will be hereafter suggested, from 
the fatal effects of conflagration ; this department might very con- 
veniently form a detached wing of the building; and as a foundry for 
stereotype, oven, &c. for hot-prfissing, and machinery in lieu of press- 
work, are becoming general appendages to a printing establishment 
of any magnitude, these might very well form the ground-floor of the 
other wing ; the picking-room, lathe-room, &c. the upper floor ; 
over each of these wings rooms for drying, on the plan of, and in 
addition to, what I shall presently describe. The centre building 
would comprise, on the basement, dry store-rooms for type, stand- 
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ing formes, safe-room for stereotype plates, wetting-room, and 
other necessary purposes : the ground-floor should contain the press<^ 
room, for let the success of machine-printing be ever so great, some 
presses must be retained ; over this two or three floors of com- 
posing-rooms, reading-closets, manager’s room, &c. &c. — the attic 
a drying-room. 

However, as we must consider that printing establishments of 
any consequence are generally erected in cities and towns where 
land is too valuable to allow an unnecessarily extended ground- 
plot, adequate to such a spread of building, I shall now treat the 
subject as supposing nothing more than one on which an oflice 
must be erected as compactly as possible. I had to consider this 
matter a short time since, upon an opinion being ashed as to the 
best plan for a printing-office about to be erected at the University 
of Cambridge ; and, in concert with the best practical builder and 
fitter-up of printing-offijpes in this kingdom, Mr. Arding, formed a 
plan upon the principles which I have been laying down. 

A parallelogram is decidedly the best^ form for a building for 
this specific purpose, and a width of twenty-five feet fully suffi- 
cient ; as more would deprive the centre of the room of the advan- 
tage of light from either side. A common press with its bank 
takes up about eight feet ; then say three feet clear passage way ; 
in the centre a range of bulks for wrought-off paper, under which 
standings and racks for formes, say two feet more. This provides for 
a range of presses on each side : and in length of room 7 feet 6 
inches to 8 feet may be calculated for each press, taking care that 
the posts or piers between the windows are arranged so that an 
uninterrupted light is secured to each press. For the composing- 
rooms the same width will allow a range of frames on each side, a 
clear passage, and a double row of imposing and correcting stones 
down the centre. The joists of* all the floors should have short 
bearings, the flo6r boards to be grooved and tongued, and the 
ceilings, for many reasons, must be* lath and plaster; anything 
more than finishing the walls fair, and lime-washing, is quite un- 
necessary. 

In building, or more strictly speaking, altering my present 
office, I have tried the experiment of a plan which 1 had long 
contemplated, of avoiding the drying of the worked-off paper oyet^^ 
the heads of either compositors or pressmen : first, from a con- 
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sideration for the health of those employed ; secondly, with a view 
to the danger from the easy communication of fire from their 
candles, or any other light, to the sheets on the poles, when, from 
being dry, and the edges curling, the f^mes would rapidly spread ; 
thirdly, the dust arising from the various movements about an office ; 
and last, but not least, the safety of the sheets from being either 
taken off the poles by sudden draughts of air, and becoming soiled 
in the fall or handling, or for purposes of curiosity or fraud. As 
to the health of the workmen, it is very true that habit conquers 
many causes of ill-health to the human frame : the boys of a great 
public school are brought up* to carry the covering for their heads 
constantly in their hands, and go bare-headed in all weathers, 
since they would not be reckoned true blues if that piece of apparel 
was ever seen in its proper place : still I hold the opinion that the 
suspension of wet paper immediately over the bare heads of work- 
ing people, and the evaporation consequent; upon the drying per- 
vading the whole atmosphere of the room, must be highly detri- 
mental to their healths.^ This was my strong and concluding 
reason, in addition to that of the danger from fire : but with 
respect to the latter, I have been often astonished, that any print- 
ing-office, as they are usually constructed out of old houses, low 
rooms, dry wainscots, and rotten floors, ever stood a candle-light 
season. I determined to try a mode for obviating altogether these 
inconveniences and dangers : first, by abandoning the plan of poling 
the working-rooms, I was enabled to keep my ceilings eighteen 
inches or two feet lower, this in two floors gained me above three 
feet, and then taking the rake of the rafters of the roof, I gained 
an upper room without going a foot higher in the building ; the 
difficulty was, how, in any one such room, to make an arrange- 
ment for hanging as many sheets as the floors below would have 
contained in the usual manner; this, however, was obviated 
by the contrivance of tiers of poles suspended in rows within a 
foot of the floor, six inches'* apart, by means of cords passing 
through each end, and kept fourteen inches apart by hollow turned 
truncheons, suspended by a ring to an iron rod attached to the 
ceiling. By sliding on the rods the poles can be packed together; 
the boy then detaches one section of poles to a short distance, or 
’^its proper place, and with a short peel hangs the sheets in the 
usual way ; then a second section, and so on till all are full. The 
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quantity which a small room will contain upon this plan is really 
surprising. I have in one apartment, which in fact would other- 
wise have been useless, or a mere cock-lofljjr^bove fhree thousand 
feet of poling, perfectly secure from every co4itingency before 
mentioned ; for, by having the doors or flaps c^ed with plate iron, 
and not allowing any light to be carried there, or any person to 
enter but the hanger-up, I have absolute security in every respect 
in this department. The mode of conducting heat to dry the 
sheets will be by-and-by described. The warehouse I have on 
the ground-floor, and this being sufficiently lofty, I allow common 
poling there, because (particularly as my lights are all fixed) not at- 
tended with any of the dangers before-mentioned as forming the 
defects of the old system, as well as to allow of occasionally hang- 
up works, wrought off too late in the day to allow of being carried 
up to the regular drying-room. 

There are two departments of the economy of a printing-office 
which would appear to be thought of the very least importance, as if 
they were absolute nuisances, and as such shifted off to any holes 
and comers of the building, unfit for any other purpose, where 
they, consequently, must be hid from the general superintendence of 
the master and manager. Now, I esteem these departn^nts of 
the first consequence ; every thing perfect in compositmh, and 
good in press-work, depends upon them ; the eye and attention 
of the master ought to be continually glancing at them, without 
being obliged, at the same time, to be under the observation of 
the workmen. Now of these two departments. 

First — ^The Reading-Rooms. 

These are usually screwed up in an attic, or some corner or 
closet not applicable to any other purpose ; and if more than one 
are employed, often as far off from each other as the building will 
admit : now, I advise and practise a totally different plan : let the 
reading department be all together, separate closets, but all en- 
closed by one general door ; place it as near as possible to the 
master’s or manager’s room : it is with that part of his business 
he^must have the most frequent communication, as the progress of 
the reading must indicate the progress of every other part of the 
office ; and frequent occasion must occur in which inquiry as to ^ 
the state of the proofs will be the readiest answer to his employers^ 
It keeps the readers apart and independent of the compositors, for 
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i&lthough harmony between all employed is truly desirable, yet I 
never wish to readers and compositors too intimate. 

S econdly — The ^ etiMg-Room, 

. Is the other department to which I alible. Here it is that the 
.first process of the ^tual printing commences, and Ihe press-men 
are to Begin their work upon a substance, the chief recommendation 
of which is, its delicacy of colour : yet, by some perversion of 
judgment, in nearly every printing-office which has come under 
my inspection, it has appeared as if the place for this process was 
sought for out of the very refuse part of the whole premises, where 
neither light nor air were thought of any consequence, provided 
water were obtained ; and it also generally happens that such a 
situation is alike exposed to every filthy purpose that may be the 
consequence of many men and boys working under the same roof : 
here it is, that waste and pillage of our employers’ property, if un- 
fortunately a dishonest man or boy should be in the house, is 
effected, either for the purpose of making away with the paper, for 
sale, as it comes from the warehouse-man^s hands, or abstracting 
from one heap to supply the waste and spoil of another, or working 
surreptitious copies. To avoid all this, I would choose a room in 
the most l^entral, safe, clean, and convenient part of the house, 
between the warehouse and press-room, where good light, free 
ventilation, and an ample supply of water, are to be obtained ; to 
this room I would allow access to none but the wetter, and the fore- 
man of the press-room ; no pressman should have any paper out 
of it but by his direction, and, generally, in his presence. No 
washing of hands, or other process which can leave dirt or grease 
behind, should ever be effected in this room ; ample cisterns and 
trouts of water, never used for any other purpose, should be pro- 
vided ; of course, great precautions, must be used to prevent the 
effects of any accident or overflow ; the room must be floored 
and lined breast high all round with lead, so that no splashing, or 
dripping from the sinks, troughs, or wet heaps, can ever get to 
the wood-work ; proper water-channels and outlets must be pro- 
vided, and the lead floor covered by an open platform of wood- 
work, consisting of planks joined in such a manner as to admit of 
tMk being conveniently removed for the purpose of cleansing ; 
pT^er stages for the paper should be fitted to the sides of the 
room. 

3 K 
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APPLYINC HEAT AND VENTIlATKm TO A 
FBINTING-OFFIC^ 

* 

A METHOD by which to warm a building ^to effect the objects 
of drying the paper and rendering the workmen comfortable, with, 
at the same time, a due regard to the great objects of safety, 
economy, and health, will be acknowledged an important consi- 
deration. For any success which I may have had in this pursuit, 
l^am indebted to Mr. Jacob Perkins, who, on his first arrival in 
this country from America, in order to introduce his system of 
security from forgery of the circulating paper medium, brought 
this mode of increasing heat and ventilation forward among the 
first of many other valuable applications of mechanic science, 
by which this country has been benefited by his emigration. This 
mode of imparting heat is more particularly applicable and valuable 
to any erection or large building, not di\ ided into suites of small 
rooms. I first tried the experiment iin a building consisting of 
four floors, all, with the exception of two small reading-closets, 
open rooms, above fifty feet long. The apparatus consists of one 
cast-iron cylinder, about IG inches diameter, by 21 high, having 
a grating at bottom, and an opening at top : very near the bottom 
is the entrance to the smoke, or heated gas, flue, turning up, as 
an elbow, eight or ten inches from the body, being cast in one 
mould ; about six inches upwards, this is joined by a pipe, about 
eight inches diameter, of wrought plate-iron, which is continued 
to the air or chimney into which it may be conducted. At about 
the distance of twelve inches from the top of the cylinder com- 
mences, with a larger mouth, or inverted funnel, a tube to suHbund 
the other, of eighteen inches, diameter, which is continued to the 
upper floor, having openings in each story for the emission of the 
warm air, regulated by sliders or valves. At the back of the 
cylinder there must be a strong air draught, either by an opening 
and pipe, 14 inches diameter, communicating through the wall 
with the open air, or led through some other part of the building 
by an air-trunk, or some other suitable contrivance, according to 
the circumstances of the building. The cylinder is now to ^ 
charged for the fire, from the opening at the top ; first, with tne 
coal and coke, next the wood, next the paper and shavings, and 
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then the light ; and the whole will become very soon ignited. In 
this apparatus the air to supply the combustion entering at the 
top, and drawing thro%h every orifice of the contents, the smoke 
will be immediately consumed, or form Jhot gas, which will ascehd 
the inner flue, the ^^ube surrounding which being filled with fresh 
air from the opening or induction before mentioned at the back of 
the cylinder ; which, by circulating round the inner, or heated 
tube, will become slightly rarified, rush rapidly upwards, and by 
the openings before mentioned distribute to each room a genial 


warmth. Perhaps, by this 
description, the mode of ope- 
ration will be nearly under- 
stood ; but as it is a matter 
of some importance, I shall 
elucidate it by an engraving, 
showing a section of the 
stove, and portion of 'the 
pipes, a is the top of the. 
cylinder, at which the fuel 
is supplied ; h the cover ; c 
the grating at bottom, at- 
tached by a hinge at the 
back rf, and held in its 
place by an iron button e ; 
f the stand for the cylinder, 
forming the ash pit, having 
a cover; gg the inner flue, 
or smdke pipe ; A: A the outer, 
or a# pipe ; A air pipes for 
admission of fresh air from 
the outside of the building, 
directed by the iron screen 
fi to impinge on the flue 
and stove. The minor ar- 
rangements, and the valves 
and openings into the rooms 
^st be regulated according 
to circumstances. The cylin- 
der must, of course, have a 
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stand, and a reservoir or ash pit below it, be cleared 
out occasionally ; this, when the fire is first lit, must be, for a short 
time, opened, by moving the cover, and the top o^he cylindar 
closed ; at this time th4 fire is acting as a common furnace, 
sending smoke, unconverted into gas, up the flue or chimney ; but • 
when fairly lit, this lower opening must be closed, and the top of 
the cylinder opened ; when the complete supply of heat com- 
mences, by the consumption of the smoke, and converting it 
into heated gas. The floor in which the apparatus is standing 
(fixing is not required) obtains a share of heat, by part of the air 
impinging against the cylinder and elbow becoming warmed, and 
forced to the further parts of the room. 

The heat, which I have before called genial, affords so very 
different a sensation from that usually obtained by means of 
closed fire places, furnaces, or stoves, as to strike with surprise 
and pleasure every one who experiences its effects ; so far from 
having any effect prejudicial to health, the sensation is that of 
comfort and a freer play of the lungl^ ; every inconvenience of 
having open fire places in every room of a printing-office (and 
many there are even above those felt in other situations) is thus 
avoided, and absolute safety, from either accident or loss of time, 
acquired at a small expense. If the dryest sheets of paper were 
to fall from the poles of a printing-office, instead of being drawn 
towards the fire, they would be repelled, and no heat, to which it 
is possible to bring the outer tube, can ignite the most combus- 
tible substance, while it is easy to throw into any floor, almost 
any degree of heat in which workmen ought to pursue their 
labour. 

I should have remarked, perhaps, before this time, that the appa- 
ratus here described is only calculated for a perpendicular position 
of the tubes or pipes. I have two horizontal branches for 
detached rooms, but find it difficult to direct a current of the 
warm air from the main tube in those directions. 

As to the situation in the premises, in both cases where I have 
tried' the plan, I have taken positions, where, by cutting through 
the trimmers of the fire hearths of the upper floors, I could pass 
the tubes with the least possible inconvenience or . interruption 
either to light or room ; always, as a preliminary movement, 
bricking up, or arching over, all the fire places. However, were the 
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apparatus to be fixed atone end of a very long and narrow building, 
say fifty feet or upwards, I would reserve a small fire-place at 
the other; atf^in very cgld weather, an^i but little air stirring, such 
a contrivance, with a very small fire jindeed, would induce an 
^ action of the apparatus and produce a draught to the warm air, 
which could not otherwise be obtained. As to the fuel most ad- 
vantageous to the purpose, I find a mixture of coke and very small 
coal, answer best, but the stove ivill burn any kind of fuel. The 
draught is regulated by the cover at the top of the cylinder, 
which, when closed, keeps the fire in almost a quiescent state ; 
when opened, the air rushes downwards, through the fuel, with a 
roaring noise. No cleansing of the flue has been found necessary 
in mine : the chimney, into which it is turned, .requires the usual 
attention. One other little addition ought not to be omitted ; 
the introduction of so much warmed air produces sometimes a 
sensation of an over-dried atmosphere ; thisns remedied by having 
a vessel, containing wat^jr, on the top of the cylinder ; a gentle 
evaporation arises from lhis>, which moistens and softens the air 
and renders it perfectly pleasant and agreeable. 

The consum])lion of fuel to effect all these purposes of warming 
and drying a whole building is comparatively tr^iing : such as I 
have been describing consumes about the quantity of two fire- 
grates ; I must have had ten or twelve constantly burning in the 
old way : the saving in the time of boys lighting fires, clearing 
cinders, supplying coals, &c. &c. is pretty considerable; soon 
defraying the original cost of the apparatus, which, now that ex- 
periment and use have made the workmanship plain and easy, will 
not exceeed £ 4:0 or ^50 for a large building, exclusive of any 
horizontal branches, which, as 1 have said, are not to be recom- 
mended. 

The Society of Arts gave Mr. Pertins their large silver medal 
for his communication upon this mode of heat and ventilation. 
The first paper upon which will be found in vol. 38, p. 80, plate 
7 ; and a subsequent paper, with some improvements, in vol. 39, 
p. 138, plate 7 : the drawing in the last reference was made from 
the apparatus in my office. 

For lighting a printing-office there are but two ways at the 
option of every situation ; namely, tallow and oil ; the last I think 
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the worst. Where the situation admits of the application of gas, 
that is superior to any other in light, safety, and economy. 
Burners must of course be fixed wherever a light is likely to be 
wanted. I use the burner^ reversed, with only one flame, from a 
hole in the side ; this gives a long flame, taking a sei^entine 
form, in a horizontal direction, and prevents any tricks being 
played by the enlargement of the holes with the compositor’s 
bodkin. In some particular situations I allow two jets of flame. 
To each Press a double flame on the oflT side, and one extra sus- 
pended from the ceiling, or attached to the columns or walls, to 
every two presses, in a line with the extremity of the banks. 
The Compositors have one single flame to each frame, and a 
double one over each stone. All these must have horizontal 

4 

swing joints to turn from the Roman to the Italic; and for the 
pressmen, to suit the various positions for laying the sheet on the 
tympans, the pointing, &c. The Readers are allowed each a 
small Argand and glass. The supply of gas, to give mutual satis- 
faction to manufacturer and *«onsum^r, must be regulated and 
charged by a gas-meter ; the present price is 15s. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. This mode of light I consider as being perfectly safe : each 
flame has a fixed position, or only allowing an horizontal range of 
its lower joint ; a stop-cock in the main service to each floor, and 
one master-cock at the entrance, serves as perfect security from 
any waste of gas. A secure lanthorn is the only portable light 
which should be allowed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SECTION 1. 

General Description of the Process — Origin of the Principle— Modem ap^ 
plication — Van der Mey*s process of forming Type into solid blocks ^ not 
Plates — Mr, TillocJis Stateme^it — Mr. Nicholses account of Gcd*s 
Stereotype — Mr. Tilhclis invention of a similar process Jifly years 
afiermards — DidxA — herd Stanhope and Mr,* Wilson. 

» 

THIS method of printing, or rather auxilium of the art, though 
not by any means a late invention^vwas revived and brought into 
modern practice by that scientific and public-spirited nobleman, 
Earl Stanhope, whose hitherto unpublished manuscript on the 
subject will be introduced in a description of the process given in 
the subsequent pages. As the subject upon which I am entering 
has, of late years, given rise to considerable discussion, and as it 
truly is, in many respects, of the utmost importance to printers 
and booksellers, it ivould not be proper to pass it lightly over. 

The mode of operation may be shortly described thus : — The 
pages must be set up in the usual way with fusil types of the 
common make, but cast higher shanked, and supplied with spaces, 
quadrats, &c. of a peculiar height, as will be hereafter described. 
The pages are imposed, one, two, or more together, according to 
their size, in a small chase. From this forme a mould is taken, 
eji creux* in calcined gypsum, or plaster of Paris ; and from this 

^ A punch in relievo forms a matrix en creujp, and this matrix produces k 
type in relievo : such are the common types. If the punch be en creux, the 
matrix will be in relievo, and the type en creux ; and the effect of this type 
will be the reverse of the effect of the former.” — Mores, p. 67, u. Stereotyping, 
then, is the application of this principle to a body or forme of types. 

Many attempts have been made at another species of transfer, upon similar 
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mould a cast of metal^ having the face of^whatsoever types it con- 
tains, in relief, in one plane surface, forming a plate of metal about 
a Pica or Small Pica in thickness. 

This part of my work will be divided into five sections, in the 
first of which I shall treat W the origin of the invention— in the 
second, of its utility— in the third, of the mode of practice— in the 
fourth, of recent inventions and variations — and in the fifth, of 
mounting the plates for the press. ♦ 

Concerning the origin of this branch of the art, it may be said, 
that the principle of stereotype-printing, namely, the applicatioiflbC 
fixed immoveable blocks or pages which, once formed, would re- 
main so far perfect as long as they endured free from damage, and 
by means of w^hich the w^ork could be frequently put to press, ac- 
cording as the demand might require, without incurring the ex- 
pense of re-composition, and possessing all tlie advantages*^ of 
preventing a great outlay of expense in paper and press-work, is 
coeval with the origin of printing. The modern stereotype art 
embraces the advantages afforded by the improvement of moveable 
fusil types in the easier and less expensive formation of the block 
or plate. 

principles, from engraved copper-plates. The chief difficulty in effecting this 
has been, to invent such a coml)ination of metals as will flux sufficiently, by 
a moderate iieat, to receive the impression of the finest protruding parts of 
the mould (supposing that to liave been perfectly taken), and will condense of 
equal hardness with l)eatcu, rolled, or planished copper. This has not, as 
yet, been effected upon any certain or general scale : nor, if it were, do I be- 
lieve tliat it can ever become of general practice or utility. But be this as it 
may, novelty is out of the question. A process very similar was partially 
effected at a period nearly coeval with the origin of printing, which un- 
doubtedly laid the foundation of copper-plate printing. [See the article, in 
die Introduction, upon the engravings of Maso Kniguerra.] 

The transfer of engravings has bepn most effectually accomplished by the 
Siderography of Mr. Perkins ; but in this process the engraving must be 
previously executed upon steel, from^ which it is transferred to the 
copper. 

I have made transfers by the stereotype process, with hard metal, of some 
very delicately engraved portraits, which to the naked eye look as perfect as 
the coppers themselves 5 but when brought to the test of the rolling-press, 
the porous nature of the metal occasions it to absorb the oil and ink, and the 
impression has a dark dingy appearance. Mr. Armstrong, an eminent en- 
graver, thinks he has succeeded in this object both as to metal and process 
but I have not yet seen his proofs of success. 
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Upon the question qf the origin of the invention, as at present 
practised, Mr. Tilloch, editor of the Philosophical Magazine, has 
given in the tenth volume of that work, the following extract 
translated from a Dutch writer. '' Above a hundred years ago 
the Dutch were in possession of the art of printing with solid or 
fixed types, which, in every respect, was superior to that of Didot^s 
stereotype. It may, however, be readily comprehended that these 
letters ^ere not cut in so elegant a manner, especially when we 
reflect on the progress which typography has made since that 
^period. Samuel and J. Luchtmans, booksellers at Leyden, have 
still in their possession the formes of a quarto Bible, which 
were constructed in this ingenious manner. Many thousand 
impressions were thrown off, which are in every body's hands, and 
the letters are still good. 

^ '' The inventor of this useful art was J. Van der Mey, father 
of the well-known painter of that name.. About the end of the 
16th century he resided at Leyden. With the assistance of 
Muller, the clergyman, of the Xierman congregation there, who 
carefully superintended the correction, he prepared and cast the 
plates for the above-mentioned quarto Bible. This Bible he pub- 
lished also in folio, with large margins ornamented with figures, 
the formes of which are still in the hands of ^Iwe, bookseller at 
Amsterdam ; also an English New Testament, and Schauf's Syriac 
Dictionary, the formes of which were melted down j and likewise 
a small Greek Testament in 18mo.” 

Since these pages were first compiled, a very intelligent and 
useful work has appeared, which I strongly recommend to the 
reading of all who make the art of printing either their business or 
amusement. An Essay on the Origin and Progress of Stereo- 
type Printing : including a description of the various Pro- 
cesses. By Thomas Hodgson. • Newcastle : printed by and for 
S. Hodgson, &c. 1820." Mr. Hodgson lays claim to little 
merit beyond that of collecting into one publication a variety of 
information, which either lay scattered in different works, or was 
unknown to the generality of English readers.” It is plain from 
his work, that he is equally excellent either as author or printer ; 
without, however, any practical knowledge of the stereotype 
branch of the art. Considerable extracts are made by Mr. Hodg- 
son from the Memoir of M. Camus Histoire de SUrtotj/pie^* 
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1802, 8vo. — of which I shall have occasion to avail myself. 
His exposure of the invention of Van dy Mey throws a new, and 
much more rational, light upon the subject : he says, " this mode, 
which may be considered an jntermediate link between the opera- 
tions of common letter-press printing and those of stereotype, as 
practised at the present day, consisted in immersing the bottoms 
of the types, after the pages had been composed, and made quite 
correct, nearly up to the shoulder of the letter, in melted* lead o? 
solder, thus rendering the page one solid mass. In this manner, 
Van der Mey prepared for Samuel Luchtmans, bookseller of 
Leyden, the pages of a quarto and folio edition of the Bible, and of 
some other books. The way in which he prepared his pages 
having been misunderstood, or unknown to all the English writers 
who have yet noticed this subject, this artist has been constantly 
represented as the inventor of stereotype printing, in the usual ac- 
ceptation of that term, aif honour to which he is certainly not en- 
titled. The authority on which I have ventured to give the above 
explanation of the process pursued by Van der Mey, is a letter, 
dated Leyden, June 24, 1801, addressed by Messrs. S. and T. 
Luchtmans, booksellers, of that city, to M. Renouard, of Paris. 
As this letter is very interesting, both on account of this explana- 
tion, and also for the notice it contains of the works on which this 
process was employed, I here insert a translation of it as published 
by M. Camus. 

" ' We have sent you a copy of our stereotype Bible, which we 
take the liberty of offering you as a work truly interesting in re- 
gard to the history of the art. All the plates of it are now in our 
possession, and notwithstanding that many thousand copies have 
been printed from them, they are still in very good condition. 
They are formed by soldering the bottoms of common types to- 
gether, with some melted substance, to the thickness of about 
three quires of writing paper. The plates were made, about the 
beginning of the last century, by an artist named Van der Mey, at 
the cdst of our late grandfather, Samuel Luchtmans, bookseller. 
The same artist, at the same time, and in the same manner, also pre- 
pared for our grandfather the stereotype plates of a folio Dutch 
Bible ; these plates are at present in possession of the bookseller 
£lwe ; and afterwards of a Greek New Testament, on Brevier, and 
of 24m6 size, the plates of which are still preserved by us. The 



last work which this artist executed in this manner, was the 
Novum Teatamentum SifrjMum et Lexicon Syriacum, by Schauf, 
2 volumes, 4to ; a work sufficiently known. The plates of this 
last work have been destroyed. These instances comprise, as far 
as our knowledge extends, ail the Attempts of this kind which 
have yet been made in this country ’ This letter satisfactorily ex- 
plains the nature of the process pursued by Van der Mey, and 
proves that the doubts which have been expressed respecting his 
right to the appellation of the inventor of stereotype printing were 
not entertained without foundation. The misconception which 
has arisen on the subject, has been chiefly occasioned by the in- 
correct statement which appeared in the Nieto Algemein Konst en 
Letter Lode, for 1798. In the statement here alluded to, of 
which a translation will be found in the tenth volume of the Phi~ 
losophicat Magazine, page 276, Van der Mey is represented as 
having ‘ prepared and cast the plate$,' an expression which 
certainly is not warranted by the fact.” [Page 7 — 9.] 

It must be perfectly obvious to all who, in the least degree, un- 
derstand the subject, that Van der Mey’s invention was any thing 
but an economical mode of printing. The vast capital which 
would be required by the cost of the type, with the additional ex- 
pense of the block-forming process, together with the incon- 
venience of stowing the blocks of works of magnitude done after 
such a method, would be sufficient considerations to lead on the 
ingenious to devise some better plan. A mould from any page 
of type, in which a thin plate might be cast containing a fac-simile 
of the &ce only of the page, and which might be mounted upon 
wood, or other convenient material, to the usual height of the type, 
in order that the proper number of pages might be submitted to 
the same bearing or pressure between the two plane surfaces of the 
press as a forme of type itself wbuld receive, is evidently the im- 
provement that would be sought after. This, although an addi- 
tion, in the first instance, to' the cost of a work, would be far less 
expensive than the method of Van der Mey, yet would be equally 
effective, and attended with much less inconvenience in every 
respect. 

When, or by whom this was first fairly efiected, we have no 
means of accurately ascertaining. Our neighbours across the 
channel lay chum, of course, to the perfection of the discovery, and 
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bring forward some plates of a calendar to a prayer-book, formed 
of copper, the workmanship of which is ^very rude and imperfect, 
as corroborative of their priority in the art. But these plates are 
entirely without a date as to the time of their execution, or the 
name of the workman by whom they were produced. Upon the 
assertion, however, of a compositor eighty years of age, and speak- 
ing from his memory in 1801 or 1802, that he had seen the plates 
used previous to the year 1735, it has been assumed that they 
were productions ,pf the latter end of the seventeenth century. 
Now, even granting that this workman had seen plates used, pre- 
vious to the year 1735, in Paris, it would be too much to give up 
to such argument the claim of the invention, when on this side the 
water we have positive names and dates of about the same period 
to show that the art was then practised in this and the sister-king- 
dom; that Mr. Ged, of Edinburgh, and Mr. Fenner and Mr. 
James, of London, absolutely cast plates for Bibles and Prayer- 
books in the University of Cambridge, in the year 1729-30. 

The Dutch extract continues : — “ As far as is known. Van der 
Mey printed nothing else in this manner ; and the art of preparing 
solid blocks was lost at his death, or, at least, was not afterwards 
employed. The cause maiP readily be conceived ; for, though this 
process in itself is very advantageous, it is far more expensive than 
the iisual method of printing, except in those cases when such 
works are to be printed as are indispensably necessary, and of 
standing worth.” — Mew Algemein Konst en Letter Bode, 1798. 
No. 232. 

“ If,” says Mr. Tilloch, see p. 477, “ founding could be applied 
to single letters, why not to pages, to get rid of a sacrifice of capi- 
tal submitted to at first, because of the enormous expense of block- 
cutting ! Founding of pages, on the first view of it, promises 
many advantages in point of economy ; and to science it holds out, 
what can never otherwise be obtained — the possibility of pro- 
curing, in a short time, IMMACULATE EDITIONS !* From 
books bast into solid pages, no more copies would be printed than 
might bb wanted for immediate sale ; the money thus saved from 
being sunk in paper to be piled up in warehouses for years, as 
at present, would serve as surplus capital to print other works; 
ahd thus the printer, his workmen, and the booksellers, would all 
* More of this in the sequel. ’ 
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be benefited (for it would be easy to prove, did our present limits 
allow it, that not only the business of the pressmen, but of the 
compositors, would be materially benefited and increased by the 
general adoption of such an improvenjent),* and all errors, as soon 
as discovered, could be rectified in the plates, to prevent them 
from appearing in after copies, instead of running through a large 
edition, as at present.’^ 

" In the year 1781, Mr. Nichols published an interesting 
pamphlet, entitled, ' Biographical Memoirs of William Ged ;* 
including a particular account of his progress in the art of block- 
printing. The first part of the pamphlet, as the editor informs us, 
was printed from an MS. dictated by Ged some time before his 
death ; the second part was written by his ^daughter, for whose 
benefit the profits of the publication were intended ; the third Was 
a copy of proposals that had been published by Mr. Ged’s son in 
1751, for reviving his father’s art; and* to the whole was added 
Mr. Mores’s narrative of block-printing.t 

“ From this publication it appears, that so far back as the year 
1725, Mr. Ged had begun to prosecute plate-making. In 1727 
he entered into a contract with a person who had a little capital, 
but who, on conversing with some prinfietf, gol; so intimidated, that 
at the end of two years he had laid out only twenty-two pounds. 
In 1729 he entered into a new contract with a Mr. Fenner, 
Thomas James a type-founder, and John James an architect. 
Some time after, a privilege was obtained from the University of 

♦ The experience of years has not proved this fact. 

t This narrative gives rather a different account of the affair. It makes 
Fenner the original projector, and adds James Gadd at the tail of the 
partnership, “ Who,” he says, was in the rebellion of 1746, a captain in 
Perth’s regiment, was arraigned of high treason, pleaded guilty, and begged 
to be recommended to mercy ; and his life was spared on account of his 
knowledge in this method of printing, which was thought to be useful : after 
he had obtained his pardon, he followed his business for some time as a 
journey-man, with Mr. Bettenham $ afterwards, he commenced master for 
himself at a house in DcnmarA-court in the Strand : unsuccessful there, he 
privately shipped off himself and his materials for the other side of the 
Atlantic ; and whether it were, that having escaped the one fatality he met 
with the other we know not ; but nothing hath since been heard of him.”— 
Mores i P-61, 62. — ^This 1 have since found contradicted by Mr. Hodgson. 

The pamphlet has been lately re-printed by Mr, Hodgson, of Newcastle. 
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Cambridge to print Bibles and Pra 7 «r-book 8 . Bat it appears that 
rme of his partners was actually averse to the success of the plan, 
and engaged such people for the work as he thought most likely 
to spoil it. A straggling ii^orkman who had wrought there, in- 
formed Mr. Mores, that botl^Bibles and Common-Prayer books 
had been printed, but that the compositors, when they corrected 
one fault, made ^purposely half a dozen more, and the pressmen, 
when the masters were absent, battered the letter in aid of the 
compositors. In consequence of these base proceedings, the 
books were suppressed by authority, and the plates sent to the 
King’s printing-house, and from thence to Mr. Caslon^s foundery.f 

After much ill usage, Ged, who appears to have been a person 
of great honesty and simplicity, returned to Edinburgh. His 
friends were anxious that a specimen of his art should he pub- 
lished, which was at last done by subscription. Hjp son, James 
Ged, who had been apprenticed to a printer, with the consent of 
his master set up the formes in the night-time, when the other 
compositors were gone, for his father to \jast the plates from ; by 
which means Sallust was finished in 1736.”* Of tliis work Mr. 
Tilloch has a copy, and^^e plate of one of the pages ; as also 
of another work, printed some years after, from plates of Mr. 
Ged’s manufacture. The book is The Life of dbd in the Soul 
of Man,” printed on a writing pot, 12mo, and with the following 
imprint : Newcastle ; printed and sold by John White, from 

plates made by William Ged, Goldsmith in Edinburgh, 1742.” 
It is a very neat little volume, and is as well printed as books 
generally were at the time. 

Fifty years after the invention of Ged, Mr. Tilloch made a 
similar discovery without having, at the time, any knowledge 
of Ged’s invention.;}; In perfecting the invention, Mr. Tilloch had 

• The only successful experiment of Ged was a clumsy SaUwt, in 8vo.*' 
Dibd. Dec. 343, n. 

t But a remnant escaped from Caslon’s cormorant crucible^ and I have the 
opportunity of here presenting my readers with an opposite view of a pair of 
the very malefactors; and challenge any other to dispute the palm of 
venerable antiquity mth them ; they have been rather roughly treated, but 
besides the purpose for which they are here exhibited, will serve to show the 
atyle of type, typography, and stereotype of those days. 

} Mr. Tilloch says so in the Philosophical Magazine; mid, therefore, 
we must suppose hp had not, at that time, seen the narrative, just read. 
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tile assistance and joint labour of Mr. Foulis, printer to the 
University of Glasgow. After great labour, and many experi- 
ments, these gentlemen * overcame every difficulty, and were able 
to produce plates, the impressions from which could not be dis- 
tinguished from those taken from |}ie types from which they were 
cast.’ 

Though we had reason to fear, from what we found Ged had 
met with, that our efforts would experience a similar opposition 
from prejudice and ignorance,* we persevered in our object for a 
considerable time, and at last resolved to take out patents for 
England and Scotland, to secure to ourselves, for the usual term, 
the benefits of our invention.” 

of Mr. Rowe Morcs’s Books, dated 1778, in which a tolerable outline is given 
of the practice of stereotyping, although not under so learned a name ; but 
quite sudicient; if ani/ body else had happened to have seen it at the time, to 
have raised a competitor to Messrs. Tilloch and Foulis, 

* Of course, if they came Southward. 
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O UK ^lll and Ple^fureis^ ^hat thH 
Form of Prayer with ^hankfrhvifi^ for 
Eleventh Day o/’Juiic, be forthwith Printed 
and Puhlijhed^ and be ufed yearly on tl e /aid * 
Day^ in all Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 
and Chapelsy in all Chapels of Colleges ^and 
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Colleges of Eaton Winchefter, and in at! 
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n(^al•. ftf Pro{'cr rfalins cere »> - 
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Mlecls added as before : ^nd in aU tkejb eajes^ the rHl of tht 
Omce Jhall he omitted, hut if It dull batten to bt mu. atl>pm 
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thanks, ha made for the fon of many that thou for^ 
men* for Kings, and for gjiriftbim\ ITal. 144. . 

that are in Authority 5 Th;< we The mercifiil and graciW 
may lead a quiet and peaceable Lord bath fo done his m^rvei. 
liic cn all podhncls and honefty :lous vrorks ; that they ought tt 
For this i« good and arceptable be had in remembrance, Pfum 
unto God our Saviour. 1 1 1 . 4. 

I Tfw. z. T, i, 0 that W'n muld tbtreforo 

U welav that we have no fin. praife the lord for blszooAntfi . 
we deceive our wives, end the and declare the voonJer) that bk 
rnith is not in us 5 Bi t if we Mb for the cbiUren of mem 
conffis our tins, he i*. faithful Plal. 10-. xi. 
and jufl to forgive us our lips. Behold, O (^od our Defend- 
and to rleanfc us from all un- er : and look uixni the face of 
rightcoulnefs. i S. fobii i. thine Anointed. P/s/. 84, 9, 
o» 9* , 0 bold tbon up bhgomvfu 

_ - - . , fbr patbi*. that bis ^tftepi 

H irnyfMiefVenite,exu!tenim, yi'/pnof. Pfal, 17, f. 
tbe ftymn follonrtng /'all he Grant the King a long life « 
/Aid or fang: ontVtrfhj the and make him glad wi«i the 
Prtffl, and another hj the joy of thy coantenaoc*, Pfiu 
Cipriani people, 61. 4. &ii. 6. ■ 
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Owing to circumstances of a private nature, not connected 
with the stereotype art, the business was laid aside for a time, and 
Mr. THloch having removed from Glasgow to London, th€ concern 
was dropped altogether ; but not till several volumes had been 
stereotyped and printed, undfer the direction of Messrs. Tilloch 
and Foulis. 

Some time elapsed after this, when Didot, the celebrated French 
printer, applied the stereotype art to Logarithmic Tables,* and, 
afterwards, to several of the Latin classics, and to various French 
publications. It has been said, by the French, that the merit of 
the invention properly belongs to Didot; but, by what we have 
already laid before our readers, it is evident this cannot have been 
the case. . ^ 

Some years after Mr. Tilloch had given up the prosecution of 
this art, Mr. Wilson, a printer of respectability in London, engaged 
with Earl Stanhope, for the purpose of bringing it to perfection, 
and eventually to establish it in tliis country. His lordship, it is 
said, received his instructions from Mr.«’Tilloch, and had after- 
wards the personal attendance of Mr. Foulis, for many months, at 
his seat at Chevening, where his lordship was initiated in the 
practical part of the operation, and, for which, we have been 
informed, he paid eight hundred pounds.'' 

After two years application, Mr. Wilson announced to the 
public, “ that the genius and perseverance of EarK Stanhope,” 
whom he styles the inventor,t “ had overcome every difficulty ; 
and that, accordingly, the various processes of the stereotype art 
had been so admirably contrived, combining the most beautiful 
simplicity witli the most desirable economy ; the ne plus ultra of 
perfection, with that of cheapness.” 

In January, ,1804, the stereotype art (with the approbation of 
Lord Stanhope) was offered, by Mr. Wilson, to tbe University of 
Cambridge, for their adoption and nse in the printing of Bibles, 
Testaments, and Prayer-Books, upon certain terms and condi- 
tions; j; and, both at Cambridge and Oxford, Bibles, Testaments, 

• This 1 doubt — vide post. 

t Earl Stanhope had too much candour to call himself so. 

X One of which was said to be, paying Mr. Wilson four thousand pounds 
for the secret of the new invention / 
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&c. have been very generally printed by this process. Stereo- 
typing is much used^ and very advantageously, for Primers, Spel- 
ling-books, School-books, Religious Tracts, and other works re- 
quiring no variation of editions, or great^excellence of execution. 


ADVANTAGES OF STEREOTYPE. 


SECTION II. 


Inquiry as to the probable Advantages of Stereotype— ControDersy on the 
subject — Mr, ^lson*s Reply, and Propositions in favour — Arguments in 
opposition — Ciuculations of relative Ea^enscs. • 

Having thus detailed the several pretensions to the ciedit of* 
inventing the arf of Stereotype Printing, and^it being but of modern 
adoption, or revival, in this country, it may not be improper, in the 
next place, to offer to my readers a general view of the discussions 
which have arisen, and be.en made public, upon its probable utility, 
and its advantages as compared with that by moveable types. The 
following paragraph appeared in the Monthly Magazine for April 
1807. 

** Stereotype printing has not been adopted by the booksellers 
of London, because it does not appear that more than twenty or 
thirty works would w’arrant the expense of being cast in solid 
pages; consequently the cost of the preliminary arrangements 
would greatly exceed the advantages to be attained. On a calcu- 
lation, it lias appeared to be less expensive to keep certain works 
standing in moveable types, in which successive editions can be 
improved to any degree, than to provide the means for casting the 
same works in solid pages, which afterwards admits of little or no 
revision. As the extra expense of stereotyping is, in all works, 
equal to the expense of seven hundred and fifty copies,* it is ob- 
vious that this art is not applicable to new books, the sale of which 
cannot be ascertained .f Although these considerations hav^ in- 
duced the publishers of London not to prefer this art in their re- 
spective businesses, yet it has been aj^opted by the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford ; and from the former some very beau- 

* How this calculation is made out, l am at a loss to understand, 
f For this very reason, in some cases, it is the most applicable. Fide post, 
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tiful editions of Common-Prayer Books have issued to the public^ 
Probably the art of stereotyping applies with greater advantage to 
staple works of such great and constant sale, as Prayer Books and 
Bibles, than to any other.” 

In the next number of that work, Mr. Wilson made the follow- 
ing remarks in contradiction to the above statement 

In this statement there are several mistakes, calculated to 
mislead the public mind. It is due from me, not to the booksellers 
of London, particularly, but to the booksellers, and to the printers 
too, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the masters of public 
schools and private seminaries, to the governors of institutions for 
the gratuitous circulation of books, to all persons interested in the 
faithful and economical education of youth of both sexes, and in 
general to the whole literary w^oiid — it is due from me to bring 
forward something more than bare assertion upon the present oc- 
casion ; to state what really are the advantages peculiar to stereo- 
type printing, which I presume I am rather better qualified to do 
than arc those persons who know nothing of the subject. [Excel- 
lent !] The advantages arising from an apjdication of the stereo- 
type invention to the manufacture of books, are not confined to 
any particular department of the printing business. In every de- 
partment of expenditure they are as self-evident*^ as profitable, and 
need only to be mentioned to be well understood. 

“ 1st. The wear of moveable types, in stereotyping, does not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the heavy expense incurred by the old method 
of printing. — 2ndly . The expenditure upon composition and reading 
is nearly the same by both methods, for a first edition : ‘ but this 
great expense must be repeated for every succeeding edition from 
moveable types ; whereas, by the stereotype plan it ceases for ever. 
-T-3rdly. The expense of stereotype plates, when I am employed to 
cast them, is not 20 per cent of that of moveable-type pages.— 
4thly . The expenditure upon paper and press-work is the same by 
both methods ; but it is not incurred at the same time. The old 
method requires an advance of capital for a consumption of four 
years ; whereas, by stereotype, half a year’s stock is more than 
sufficient. It follows, therefore, that twelve and a half per cent of 
the capital hitherto employed in paper and press-work is fully adc:- 
quate to meet an equal extent of sale.— 5thly. A fire-proof room 
* These self-evident propositions will be noticed in the sequel. 
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will hold stereotype plates of works, of which the dead stock in 
printed paper would require a warehouse twenty times the size ; 
and thus warehouse-rent and insurance are saved ; with the addi- 
tional advantage, in case of accident by fire, that the stereotype 
plates may be instantly put to press, instead of going through the 
tedious operations of moveable-type printing ; and thus no loss 
will be sustained from the works being out of print. — 6thly. In 
stereotype, every page of the most extensive work has a separate 
plate ; all the pages, therefore, of the said work, must be equally 
new and beautiful. By the old method, the types of each sheet 
are distributed, and with them the succeeding sheets are composed ; 
so that, although the first few sheets of a volume may be well 
printed, the last part of the same volume, in consequence of the 
types being in a gradual state of wear as the work proceeds, will 
appear to be executed in a very inferior ^nanner. — 7thly. The 
stereotype art possesses a security against error, which must stamp 
every work so printed with ^ superiority of character that no book 
from moveable types ever, can attain. What an important consi- 
deration it is, that the inaccuracies of language, the incorrectness 
of orthography, the blunders in punctuation, and the accidental 
mistakes that are continually occurring in the printing of works by 
moveable types, and to which every new edition superadds its own 
particular share of error — what a gratifying security it is, that all 
descriptions of error are not only completely cured by the stereo- 
type invention, but that the certainty of the stereotype plates re- 
maining correct, may be almost as fully relied on as if the possi- 
bility of error did not at all exist !— If these observations be just 
with reference to the printing of English books, how forcibly must 
they be felt when applied to the other languages generally taught 
in this country ; how much more forcibly when applied to those 
languages which are the native dialects of the most ignorant 
classes throughout the United Kingdom, but which are as little 
understood as they are generally spoken !—8thly. Stereotype 
plates admit of alteration ; and it will be found that they will yield 
at least twice the number of impressions that moveable types are 
capable of producing. — Lastly. All the preceding advantages may 
be perpetuated, by the facility with which stereotype plates are 
cast from stereotype plates. 

** Such is a general outline of the present state of the stereotype 

3 L y 
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invention ; and such are the obvious advantages arising from it to 
learning attd to ignorance— to every state and ccmdition of civilized 
life. From the whole it results, that a saving of 25 to 40 per 
cent will accrue to the public in the prices of all hooks of standard 
reputation and sale, which, I believe, are pretty accurately ascer- 
tained to comprehend three fourths of all the 5ook-printing of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is fair to conclude, therefore, 
that the sales, both at home and abroad, will he considerably in- 
creased, and that the duties on paper will be proportionally pro- 
ductive ; so that the public will be benefited in a twofold way by 
a general adoption and encouragement of the stereotype art. With 
this view, I think the period is now arrived when I ought to an- 
nounce to all the respectable classes before-mentioned, particularly 
to printers and booksellers, that I am fully prepared to enable 
them to participate in the advantages to be derived from the 
stereotype art, in any way that may be most conducive to their 
particular interests, either individually or collectively.” 

We shall now, says Mr. Slower, state the arguments generally 
advanced in opposition to the practice of this invention. 

" In the first place, the expense of the composition of every pt^e 
(it being imposed separately, and two proofs, at least, taken from 
it before it can be in a proper state to undergo the process of 
making a plate from it) must be considerably greater than in the 
common mode. 

“ Secondly. In a first edition the bookseller has not only to 
pay for the higher-priced composition, but must be at the great 
expense of the stereotyping, which, in metal, hidependent of the 
charge for workmanship, is equal in weight to (me fourth of the 
same work set up in moveable types. 

" Thirdly. The printer in stereotype most use higher-priced 
presses than are now commonly used, and must consequently in- 
crease his charge per ream ; for hitherto all stereotype works have 
been printed at the Stanhope press, and at these presses it has not 
been done at the commonprice. 

** Fourthly. The shape and manner of the first edition tmtst he 
continued, or the first expense must be again incurred ; for no de- 
viation as to plan or size can possibly take place, nor any advan- 
tage be reaped from the future improvements in the shape of types. 

“ Fifthly. The bookseller has, at present, the certainty, or nearly 
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the certainty^ of detectings particularly in town, any unjust advan- 
tage which might be taken of him^ in point of number, by those 
with whom he intrusts his works : that important security will be 
wholly done away by plate-printing. He must also be subject to 
the loss sustained by the damage of plates (a highly probable cir- 
cumstance), together with fraud by the * facility with which 
stereotype plates are cast from stereotype plates,^ 

** We shall not now enter into any particulars upon this last, 
which we conceive most important, objection to stereotyping ; it is, 
however, an objection that will not lose weight by examination, 
and may be well worth the attention of those who are hesitating 
whether the old practice or the new is the safest''' 

Thus far Mr. Stower. 

In giving my general assent to the foregoing ai^uments advanced 
in opposition to the sanguine calculations and statements of the gen- 
tleman before alluded to, I shall take the opportunity of adding a 
few words, dictated by experience, upon such points as appear to 
have been too slightly urged in the reply ; and of submitting such 
other arguments, on both sides the question, as seem to me neces- 
sary to be taken into consideration, in order to fairly determine 
how far stereotype printing may be of advantage either to the 
bookseller or to the public. • 

First Proposition* 

** The wear of moveable types in stereotyping does not exceed 
5 per cent of the heavy expense incurred by the old method of 
printing,’’ Now, if this proposition is really meant to be taken in 
the plain common sense of words, without reference to the different 
weights of the founts necessary to be cast for the two respective 
methods, facts will bear me out in advancing directly the reverse. 
I have cast from both old and new types, and have no hesitation 
in affirming, that the wear and •tear, in passing through the sepa- 
rate-page proving ; through the process of moulding, and the re- 
quisite cleansing from the plaster, is as great to any page of type 
as would be suffered by the working of ten thousand copies at a good 
press, with good tympans and blankets. If, therefore, he mean, 
that a stereotype-founder may set up, or conduct his busi- 
ness with 5 per cent off the heavy expense incurred by the old 
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method of printing/’ I will' oppose to his assertion the actual 
experience of any one who has made the trial, and which I am 
sure will support me in stating, that it will require an addition 
of from 5 to 10 per cent upon all capital employed in the 
composing department. — Thus far no advaflftage can be shown to 
arise to printer, bookseller, or public. 

Sexond Proposition. 

The expenditure upon composition and reading is nearly the 
same by both methods, for a first edition : but this great expense 
must be repeated for every succeeding edition from moveable 
types ; w^hereas, by the stereotype plan, it ceases for ever.” Now, I 
say, that the expenditure, in the first instance, is not nearly the 
same, but full 10 per cent more upon the composition and reading; 
and with great justice. High spaces are a considerable hindrance 
to a compositor ; impq,sing each page in a separate chase is extra 
trouble ; pulling proofs, with which the compositor has nothing to 
do in general practice, and for which purpose two pressmen could 
not be called from their regular work to pull sixteen or twenty-four 
proofs in lieu of one, for a sheet of 8vo, or 1 2mo, without compensation 
- — hindrance to the compositor in distributing, from the oil and par- 
ticles of gypsuni left in the interstices of the pages from the 
moulding process — the more frequent necessity of leaving his 
frame to impose, correct, lay-up, &c.— the greater quantity of 
proof-paper destroyed in pulling by pages rather than by sheets 
will be at least as three to one — the waste of lye in washing single 
pages— the hindrance to the reading-room in reading by single 
pages — the sending out. proofs by single pages — as well as the 
greater wear of type, as confirmed in the preceding answer, are a 
combination of circumstances that sufficiently refute that part of 
the proposition wffiich states the expense of composition. See. to be 
V nearly the same,” and which fully authorise me to say that 10 
per cent addition to the common pfice would be barely adequate to 
repay the extra time and trouble required in the new process. 
And with respect to the second part, instead of the expense of 
composition being wholly repeated for every succeeding edition 
from moveable types,” I beg to say that subsequent editions may 
very well be taken at 10 per cent reduction of the terms from the 
first cost, as will be hereafter shown : and as to the assertion, that 
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by the stereotype plan, ** it ceases for everf both reason and prac- 
tice so flatly contradict it, that no further argument is necessary. 

Third Proposition. 

It would be difficult to argue this clAsely, because Mr. Wilson 
has not told us what he did charge when he was employed to cast 
plates. 

Fourth Proposition. 

Here it is alleged that, the press-work is the same by both 
methods/’ which is not the case, for two reasons ; first, because of 
greater trouble to the pressman in making ready ; and secondly, 
because of going to press more frequently with short numbers, 
which is the very gist of the advantage held* out by stereotype. 
The same proportion of price cannot be charged for working 500 
or 250 as for 2,000. Four reams off <yj)e may very well be 
worked at or Sd. «. c. 75. x4s. = £l. Ss. : but divided into 
single reams, or 500’s, separate, off plates, they could not be done 
under 6rf. i. e. 10s. x4s,=5:£2. : and in 250’s, even Id or 8d. i. e. 
12s. x4s.=£2. 8s. per 2,000, would not pay expenses and labour. 
And besides the additional labour or time of the pressman* in 
making ready the plates, the master is at considerable expense in 
blocks, or apparatus, upon which the plates are fixed and raised 
to the height of type, to which all presses and machinery are 
adapted. And further, to place, or lay dowm those plates, a 
compositor alone can be possessed of adequate skill, and his time 
must be valued — a proof must be pulled, folded and followed— 
batters and other accidents looked after and repaired, if the 
printer liave any regard to the appearance of the work ; and this 
cannot be expected to be done free of expense to the bookseller. 
Thus, I think, it is clearly shown, that the press-work of stereotype 
plates must come to more, even considering interest, than by the 
old method. 

• Stereotype plates cannot be worked for the same price per ream as type- 
pages, unless a compensation is charged for the mounting and making ready ; 

the trouble of preparation, to the pressmen, of even the very best-cast and 
most accurately-dressed plates, is considerable ; and in very openworks, from 
the height of the Jleld of the plates, a frisket of the greatest accuracy, 
mwsi be cut for each forme. 
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Fifth Proposition 

is only true in part : — but who is to find the ** fire-proof room/' 
bookseller? or printer? 

I 

Sixth Proposition. 

** Every page of the most extensive work has a separate plate : 
all the pages, therefore, of the said work, must be equally new 
and beautiful. By the old method the types of each sheet are 
distributed, and with them the succeeding sheets are composed ; 
so that, although the few first sheets of a volume may be well 
printed, the last part of the same volume, in consequence of the 
types being in a gradual state of wear, as the work proceeds, 
will appear to be executed in a very inferior manner.” This is a 
most captivating assertion, and although it may take some time to 
expose the fallacy of every point of this argument, it is necessary 
it should be done. Let us take the case, then, of an extensive 
work— say a quarto of one hundred sheets. To proceed with this 
work in stereoti/pe it would be necessary to have type sufficient 
for eight pages.’*' The first four, call them A, B, C, D, are set up 

♦ It is difficult to make our employers understand why as much should not 
be set up of a work when it is to ])e stereotyped, as when only the usual routine 
of printing is to be employed. In the outset of this article, mention was 
made [p. 815] of the peculiar type, spaces, &c. necessary for the process, and 
which may be again referred to [p. 844] \ these peculiarities unfit the founts 
for ordinary work, and they ought not to he used, but for moulding from ; 
the inventors of stereotype never contemplated the setting-up of their work 
in whole sheets ; if that had appeared to them indispensable, I will venture 
the assertion, that stereotyping w'ould never have been attempted. However, 
now it has become a practice for whole sheets to be set up, worked first, and 
then stereotyped: this obliges a printer to have his stereotype founts as 
large as any other, or else to have high-spaces, quadrats, leads, &c. as extras 
to his usual founts. It is, no doubt, possible, at great inconvenience, to mould 
from low spaces, &c. the mould w'ill then require great force to be separated 
from the page, the gypsum will be partly left behind in every space between 
the words, and be liable to break in large blotches in other parts ; in the 
casts from such moulds, independent of other imperfections, the plates will 
be in some parts exceedingly thin : and in others filled with metal equal to the 
surface of the letters — this gives great additional work for the picker and 
repairer; as also the compositor, who, previously to distributing, must pick, 
with a bodkin, the particles ef dried plaster from between the words. If, on 
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and moulded from. While this is doing, four others, £, F, O, H, 
are being prepared. In what types, then, are the next four, I, K, 
L, M, to be set up ? Those certainly which served for A, B, C, D. 
Thus, for the eight hundred pages the same types would be 
moulded and cast from, no less than apundred times. 

Now, in ordinary printing, how would it stand ? No office in 
usual course of work could go on with such a volume with less 
than five sheets of letter. Thus, the types used for the first sheet, 
say B, would come round for the sixth sheet, G ; and 800 pages 
is 100 sheets : the fives in 100 are 20 : so that the same types 
would be imposed and worked from, just twenty times in the 
course of the work. Now, without any comment of mine — ^with- 
out referring to the argument before adduced concerning the wear 
of type by moulding, cleaning, &c. let any person, professional or 
not, look at the above statement, and judge of which of the two 
modes of typography it may with greatest truth be said, that 
although the few first sheets of a volume may be well printed, the 
last part of the same Volume, in consequence of the types being in 
a gradual state of wear and tear as the work proceeds, will appemr 
to be executed in a mry inferior manner.” 

Seventh Proposition. 

''The stereotype art possesses a security against error, &c. 
that no book from moveable types can ever attain*^ It is next 
assumed, with a confidence as though it were expected to be 
granted, that the more editions the more errors — ** every new edition 
superadds its own particular share of error,” a part of the pro- 
position which I cannot admit without some qualification;* 

the other hand, proper stereotyping materials be used, and the sheet worked 
before casting, it will be impossible to prevent the unseemly appearance of 
many spaces blacking between the words and quadrats, leads, &c. in other 
parts not closely protected by the surrounding type ; and which it is the 
business of the picker to cut out from the plate. This will explain, to 
those not printers, the appeoranees which are so unsightly, in many of the 
periodical (chiefly weekly) publications of the present day. This mode of 
proceeding will also cause an addition of expense, for imposing and otherwise 
preparing the pages for the foundry, after working, the compositor having 
completed his routine, for his flrst charge per sheet, has nothing to do with 
the second process. 

* There may be, and indeed 1 am sorry to confess, from my own e 3 (perience, 
that there have been, many instances in which works, given out by compe- 
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and from my own experience in printing, and my commerce with 
those connected with the art, it would be inexcusable in me, on this 
occasion, not to protest against so gross a calumny, and to do justice 
to the respectable part of the press, by stating, that it is perfectly in 
practice for an edition to be^ rendered more correct than that which 
preceded it, and to be improved in every respect. We know, besides, 
that these plates are not exempt from the same accidents to which 
type formes are liable in their progress of working. Who can, with 
the utmost care, ensure that no accident in making ready, dying 
the frisket, &c. shall befal a plate as well as a page ? A circum- 
stance daily happening in every printing-office, and which the 
compositor is immediately called upon to repair : while it is pos- 
sible that in stereotype plates such accidents may totally in- 
terrupt the work, 'and require tlie damaged plate to be sent 
to the foundry to be repaired, or perhaps, from the extent of the 
damage, must be re-set and re-cast. Repairs of this sort are done 
by the awkward process of taking out the damaged part, by 
perforation of the plate, and inserting typfcs having their shanks 
reduced, and then soldered in their places. Now, as in the 
process of moulding and casting, contraction must take place in 
every stage ; the natural consequence will be, that the type so 
inserted will have a larger face than the type of the plate. I mean 
most distinctly to assert this : I never saw a single letter inserted 

tition of lowest offer per sheet, have, for the sake of a shilling or two 
under price, been taken from the houses which have had the trouble and 
labour of getting them up, often from the most imperfect and worst-written 
manuscripts in first editions — after much sending to and fro concerning copy 
and proofs— after a tedious correspondence with author by post or coach — 
after the breakieg-in of compositors and reader to the peculiarities of author 
cr editor — their looking forward, as a recompcnce for their time and toil, to 
the comparative case of getting through future editions — that, after all, the 
reprint is perhaps submitted to a competition in price, Avhen some master, who 
may unite in his own person the various departments of overseer, reader, and 
warehouse-man, will, to gain a little work, or a new connexion, make a re- 
duced tender. These are the instances where nothing, more nor less, can be 
expected, than that of * every new edition superadding its own particular share 
of error.* It would be wonderful, indeed, if it were not so. And it^ may 
here be added, that the office of reader is, when men of classical education 
ere employed, the most delicate and expensive part of a printer’s establish- 
ment. If that department be not judiciously and conscientiously attended to, 
the whole is merely ** sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 
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into a plate, ii^hich could not be distinguished by any practised eye : 
and no three or four letters together can possibly be introduced 
into the space of the same letters cut out of a plate in consequence 
of an accidental batter, or a failure in the casting, which is a very 
common occurrence. So that, even lining the chance of a letter 
or two not lining exactly, or not standing quite square with the 
other part, or any error being made in composition, the part 
amended must destroy the much-praised beauty and immaculate- 
ness of the stereotype work. 

However, it must, injustice, be conceded to the otlier side, that 
even if a work has been read with all the attention possible both 
by printer and author, errors may escape ; and even in re-printing 
from that edition, if its errors are detected, others may be made 
to the same amount ; but in the case of (^reotype plates the 
errors may be pointed out, and amended by the process I have just 
described, or even a page or pages be re-set and re-cast, while, 

in the other parts no errors can have been made. 

. 

Eighth Proposition. 

•*' Stereotype-plates admit of alteration ; and it will be found 
that they will yield at least twice the number of impressions that 
moveable types are capable of producing.” Stereotype-plates 
certainly admit of alteration, as explained above: but as to 
working twice the number of impressions that moveable types are 
capable of producing, no one argument is offered to show even the 
probability of it. Only thus far it may prove true : being book- 
seller's property, they may work the plates twice, or ten times as 
long, perhaps, as they would allow a printer to work his type (at 
least they would take the advantage of changing the printer, 
if he would not promise a change for newer type), and would 
think the book doing well if it sold. But it is very well 
known that even type-metal* is too hard to cast plates from. It 
must be lowered ; that is, softened by an addition of lead : and 
though by frequent fusion it will require renovating by an addition 
of tegulus of antimony, yet the hardest metal ever made for 
stereotype is only about one pound of regulus to four pounds of 
tea-lead ; and it is even reckoned good enough if one to six be 
made the proportion : how then a softer metal than type will 
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yield twice the number of impressions (meaning, of course, with 
only equal deterioratfQ||^*'of face), not bemg proved by any thii^ 
but bare assertion, must stand as one of those inconsistencies 
which requires, only to be stated to be sufficiently exposed. 

Proposition. ' 

The list of benefits, as given by Mr. Wilson, concludes — “ Lastly, 
all the preceding advantages may be perpetuated by the facility 
with which stereotyjie plates are cast from stereotype plates.” 
One objection arising from this proposition, has been hinted at as 
very probable, in the fifth answer ; but I have others which I think 
still more important to bring forward. It cannot, of course, in 
thus hunting after savings out of printer’s work and profits, be 
meant to cast duplicates, or triplicates, &c. &c. of the plates in 
the first instance. Indeed the words can hardly be wrested to any 
other meaning but one ; and that one I am anxious to bind it to : 
namely, that the advantages may be perpetuated by casting new 
plates from the old ones ! Is it by thus multiplying stereotype- 
plates from stereotype-plates that works are to be renovated 
with "aU their pages equally new and beautiful?” The very 
essence of stereotype consists in the faithful impression given of 
the original; and will not the stereotyper be prepared to see his 
new-cast plates exhibiting a fac-simile of every accident, imper- 
fection, and effect of fhction occasioned by the seven or eight 
years wear and tear of the original plates ? Why any one would 
be a fool who would not rather determine to work his old platea 
everlastingly, tlian re-cast them, at a considerable expense, with 
all their blemishes and defects. What then is to be gained, let me 
ask, by the facility with which stereotype-plates may be cast from 
stereotype-plates ? 

As to the possibility of fraud by this vaunted facility, as hinted 
in the fifth answer, I think less of that than of any other point ; 
because it does not always follow, that the plates shall remain in 
the hands of printers who are stereotypers, or that they can be the 
mdy rogues. Any thing unfair is far more likely to happen at the 
tinte of the original casting. It would require some little varijgaon 
in the apparatus to mould from plates ; but it would be aboin the 
easiest thing in the whole business to take duplicate moulds from 
the type originally. 1 have seen, where nothing improper was 
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aitetiipted, duplicates, triplicates, and mwe, of pages cast only 
by taking so many moulds. In fact, I n^irer yet heard, in my 
intercourse with the booksellers, a suspicion of ‘such a fraud 
being effected as casting plates from plates, for the best of all 
reasons — ^it could, by a scientific man, he detected, to a certainty » 
in every page. 

Tenth Proposition. 

The next point of inquiry appears to be the savings. From 
the whole it results that a saving of from 25 to 40 per cent will 
accrue to the public in the prices of all books of standard 
reputation and sale.” If the works forming the far greater propor- 
tion of those to which stereotyping is most applicable, because in 
them no variation of text can possibly be wanting, namely, Bibles 
and Prayer-books, were open to a fair competition of trade, there 
might be some truth in this ; but while those works are subjects of 
the monopoly to the patent printers, the saving is rather unequally 
divided, as those persons have hitherto kept the great advantages 
to their own share : still I ^ would not be understood as denying 
that, by a judicious selection of works, and proper manage- 
ment, in liberal hands, the public may in some instances be bene- 
fited. Standard works of magnitude and expense, and con- 
sequently slow progress through the press, would require so 
large a capital to be sunk for workmanship and paper, before any 
returns could be made, that they would become so much enhanced 
in expense, as to prevent, perhaps altogether, the undertaking. 

In Rees’s Cyclopaedia, Art. Stereotype,” is a calculation of 
the alleged advantages of stereotype, as given in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. Brightly, of Bungay, in Suffolk. Mr. Brightly, 
who practised the method of stereotype for some years, having 
made several estimates, and who, being himself a printer* as well 
as publisher, could have no inducement to give an exaggerated 
statement on either side of the question, seems to doubt if 
there be any saving whatever in the new process.” I have 

* It may be said, that Mr. Brightly was not a printer by regular profes- 
sion : — ^he was a schoolmaster, which pursuit he relinquished upon obtaining 
an Into the typographic art at Bungay, in Suffolk. He carried on 

business to a great extent, and, from various circumstances, being enabled to 
do his work very cheaply y obtained a great deal of the London Booksellers’ 
work, at a time when printing in London was in a slate of considerable 
depression. He executed his business chiefly byyVmtfZ(/6 / 

^ 3 L 7 
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never been able to obtain even a sight of hi« publication. But Mr. 
iHodgson, in his Essay on Stereotype Printing, has given some 
very detailed calculations on the subject, which will be found 
well worthy consideration. I might not agree with him in the 
precise value of some parts, of the workmanship, nor in assuming 
that any booksellers, particularly in the trade of the metropolis, 
would go to press with so small an impression as a half-year’s 
consumption ; at the same time, he having under-rated the expense 
of casting, his calculations may, upon the whole, approach very 
near to the truth ; I shall give his statement in preference to Mr. 
Brightly’s : — 

** Mr. Wilson's concluding assertion that a saving of £25 to £40 per cent 
will accrue to the public in the prices of all l)ooks of standard reputation and 
sale, has been combated at some length by Mr. Brightly, who has entered 
into a variety of calculations to show the little probability there is of such a 
circumstance taking place. . These calculations are made upon the supposi- 
tion that the plates arc charged according to Mr. Wilson's estimate of £20 
per cent of the value of the types. The result is very unfavourable to 
stereotype printing, as whether the book be printed on pica or nonpareil, the 
original cost of the plates will not be defrayed till after the sale of more than 
three editions, and the saving in the price of each book can never be to the 
extent stated by Mr. Wilson. As, however, a different method of charging 
for the plates now generally prevails, much more favourable to stereotype, 
especially when the works are printed on small letter, I shall not copy these 
calculations, but insert others more consonant to the present practice of the 
trade. They will, I think, materially tend to give a proper view of the 
advantages and disadvantages of stereotype printing. 

“ 1 shall suppose, that a bookseller wanted to print a work of twenty sheets 
octavo, on long-primer letter, of which he sold, on the average, 1,000 copies 
annually ; and examine what advantages or disadvantages will result from an 
impression of 4,000 copies, the common way, to last four years, and the same 
work on stereotype, 600 copies every six months j allowing the paper, in both 
cases, to cost him 30;. per ream. 

Pricb UV Commqn Printing. 

£. ;. d. 

Composing by the scale price, at 21;. with profit thereon 31 10 0 
Reading and profit on it . . . . . 7 17 0 

Presswork at hd, or S;. per ream 

Total charge for printing • 

160 Reams of paper, at 30;. .... 240 0 0 

Cost price of 4,000 copies . . . 343 7 6 
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To this must be added the interest of moneys; , but ae the bookseller is 
supposed to have one-eighth of his stock returned every six months, the 
interest on £343 Ts. 6(f. is not to be charged for the vrhole four years, but 
only on such parts successively as remain unsold — ^it may therefore be 


estimated thus - 
♦ 

$ 

£. 

#. 

d. 

£. 

g. 

d. 

For the first six months 

343 

7 

6 

= 8 

11 

8i 

Next ditto, seven-eighths unsold . 

300 

9 

3i 

= 7 10 

2* 

Ditto, six-eighths unsold 

257 

10 

7i 

= 6 

8 

9 

Ditto, five-eighths unsold 

214 

12 

2i 

= 5 

7 

3f 

Ditto, one -half unsold 

171 

11 

8 

= 4 

5 

10 

Ditto, three-eighths unsold 

128 

15 

3i 

= 3 

4 

41 

Ditto, one-fourth unsold 

85 

16 101 

= 2 

2 lOf 

Ditto, one-eighth unsold 

42 

18 

5i 

= 1 

1 

H 

Amount of interest 


, 

• 

38 

10 

6 

Cost price of 4,000 

• 

• 


343 

7 

6 

Total for a four years* 

consumption 

, 381 

18 

0 


Let us now calculate* the expense of the same work in the stereotype 
manner, six months’ cousumpiion being printed at a time. 

Price of Stereotype. 

£. f. d. 


Composition (a farthing extra) 228, with profit » . 33 10 0 

Reading, with profit on it • • • • 8 5 0 

Press-work on 500, at 6d, or 10#. per ream (though 12#. 


has been regularly paid for 500) 

10 

0 

0 

Expense of printing 

51 

5 

T 

Casting of plates at 40#. per sheet (Mr. Wilson’s estimate 




would be at least 70#.) .... 

40 

0 

0 

Twenty reams of paper at 30#. .... 

30 

0 

0 


121 

5 

"cT 

Interest for six months 

3 


7i 

Cost of first 500 

124 


74 

m 

• 

Second Edition of 500. 

£. 

#. 

d. 

Paper ...... 

30 

0 

0 

j^lpss-work, as before ..... 

10 

0 

0 

40 


0 

Interest for six months , • . • 

1 

0 

0 


Ditto on composition, reading, and plates, expended on 
first edition . . ..20 lOi 

43 0 101 


Cost of second 500 
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(Brought fon^W)' Coat of aecond 600 

£. 


d. 

43 

0 

lOj 

Multiply this aeren fitfea 



7 

*-6 

301 

6 

n 

Add cost of first edition of oOO 

124 

6 

7i 

Price of 4,000 by stereotype printing 

425 

11 

9 

Ditto, by ordinary printing 

981 

18 

0 

Balance against stereotype at the end of 4 years 

43 

13 

9 


Second Edition of 4,000. 


''The money expended on the composition and reading* of the first 
Btercotype edition will now have been nearly returned ; interest, therefore, 
ought only, in the subsequent editions, to be charged for the balance re- 
maining due at the end of the first four years ; but as the plates will have 
been some time in use, a charge will now begin to be made for repairs, &c. 
The expense of the subsequent stereotype editions of 500 will therefore 
stand thus 


Paper . . ’ . 

Press-work, as before ... 

Repairs, at the lowest .... 

Interest for six months 

Interest of balance of £43 13^. 9d, for six months 
Cost of every 600 of second 4,000 

Cost of second 4,000 by stereotype 
Ditto, by the usual method, as before 

Balance' in favour of stereotype on second 4,000 
Deduct this from the balance rcmmnlng after the first 4,000 

Balanee against stereotype after 8 years 

Third ^Idition -of 4,000. 


By the ordinary method, as before 
By stereotype — ^Paper 
Press-work 

Repairs, &c. now increased 

Interest for six months 
Ditto, for balance of £6 14 f. 5d, 


£. 

s. 


30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

41 

0 

"o 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

10 

43 


4 



8 

344 18 

"a 

381 

18 

0 

36 

19 

4 

43 

13 

9 

6 

14 

5 

£. 

g. 

d. 

381 

18 

0 


£30 0 
10 0 
J 10 




41 10 0 
1 0 9 
0 3 4^ 


u 
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(Brought forward) £42 14 li 

Multiply this eight times . . 8 

Cost of third edition of 4,000 "P ! 341 12 10 

Balance in favour of stereotype on third 4,000 . ,^52 

Deduct from this, balance remaining 6 14 5 

Balance in favour of stereotype at the end of 12 years . 33 10 9 


So that from this calculation (which I do not know to be incorrect) it 
appears, that it will not be till the tenth year that any profit can be derived 
from stereotype printing. And that after all charge shall cease on account of 
the original cost of the plates, the expense of each edition of 500 will be 
about £42 10.?. or £340 for 4,000 copies, leaving *a balance in favour of 
stereotype of £41 18^. on every 4,000 copies, or about per book, which 
includes all advantages arising from any saving of capital. Since, therefore^ 
no greater a saving than 2id, per book is derivable from stereotype printing, 
it must be evident to every one, that Mr. Wilson’s assertion, that a diminution 
of 25 or 40 per cent will arise in the price of booka can never be realised. 

** The above calculations are made upon a book printed on long-primer, as 
being a fair medium size; with smaller-sized type, the advantages in favour 
of stereotype will be greater; for when the composition and reading of a 
sheet amount to more than 40«« the expenses of plates will be defrayed by 
the second edition of 4,000. 

It has been stated that the advantage of stereotype arises principally 
from the saving of capital and interest ; this will be rendered apparent by 
the following brief recapitulation of the preceding statement, discarding all 
calculations of interest. 

£. s. d. 

Cost of 4,000 copies by ordinary printing . 343 7 0 

Ditto by stereotype, first 500 . £121 5 0 

Seven subsequent do. at £40 . 280 0 0 

401 5 0 

Balance against stereotype at the end of 4 years . 57 1 7 0 


Second Edition* op 4,000. 

« 

By ordinary printing, as before * . . • 

By stereotype, 8 editions of 500, at £41 

Balance in favour of stereotype on second 4,000 
Deduct this from former balance 

Balance against stereotype at the end of 8 years 


£. s, d. 
343 17 6 
328 0- 0 

15 7 5 
67 17 6 

42 10 0 


** So that at the end of eight years there is still remaining against 
stereotype a balance of £^ lOf. which will require about eleven years more 

3 M 
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to clear ; and each of 4^000^ after the lapse of nineteen years, will 

leave a profit of £ only. 

'' Mr. Brightly enwK^i^to a similar calculation, to prove that on long 
numbers the stereotype system of printing is absolutely disadvantageous ; but 
it IS, 1 think, unnecessary to follow him, as it must be evident to every one, 
that where any thing extra is paid for press-work, such extra charge must, 
when the numbers are great, soon counterbalance any advantage arising from 
the saving of composition.** 

But it is still to be recollected that the plates will have become 
so much the worse as so many years wear, and accidents from having 
been put so often tq press, will certainly have made them !— No 
inducement to purchasers by the sound or shape of A New Edi- 
tion,” can be put forth. And if, by the device of a new title, the 
number of the edition be added at every successive impression, it 
will only be saying, as in human life when past its prime, so much 
the worse for wear ! * 

Another drawback from the advantages of stereotype will result 
from the successful adoption of machinery for type-printing. The 
saving of cost in the working cannot be gained to the same extent 
upon plates as upon type, even if larga impressions are worked# 
but which it is the principal object of stereotype to avoid. There 
is great disadvantage in wa/v//ig-reaefy plates, by the time consumed 
in fixing them upon the blocks or raisers in the first instance ; next, 
by underlaying ; then by want of the tympans to carry overlays, and 
a frisket, to prevent the high quadrats, flanches, claws, &c. at the 
extremities of the pages from appearing in print ; and there is also 
more liability, from the concussion of the reciprocating movement 
of the machines, of the shifting of the plates ; add to which, the 
plates, by the cylindrical pressure travelling over their surfaces, 
are very subject, if not fastened to the blocks or raisers in an ex- 
traordinarily secure manner, to warp and break, and then, as before- 
stated, the time taken fof* any repairs is so much more valuable 
when a machine is stopped, that is calculated to be going at the 
rate of two thousand impressions per liour (one thousand each 
side) than when at a press doing only one-eighth of that qus^ntity, 
that although I have worked a great many, yet I doubt very much 
whether I shall ever attempt another plate at my machine. 

For the purpose of showing, in a yet stronger light, that 
every edition of a stereotyped work must necessarily be, in a 
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course of years, much worse in appearance.||^an would the same 
editions of the same work be, if done in thunal mode of print- 
ing, I am disposed to make some addition^%& the fourth answer. 
It has been well observed, that the shape and manner of the 
first edition must be continued : no denriation as to plan or size 
can possibly take place ; nor any advantage be reaped from the 
future improvements in the shape of types.” Of how much im- 
portance this consideration must be, let any one, to form a judg- 
ment, compare the editions of a work printed in any respectable 
office, for ten years past, where the types are kept in a constant 
round of use, and wear, and replenishing ; ^and it will, to a cer- 
tainty, be found that each edition has had the advantage of pro- 
gressive improvement in types. To give an example in my own 
practice, I will take the work I have before had occasion to men- 
tion, viz. Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals,” going back to the year 
1805, when it was printed by my predecessor, Mr. Rickaby. In 
1807 it was put into my hands to reprint. The type (pica) it was 
before done in, was then foiii^d to have been, in the mean time, so much 
worn, that I was under the necessity of using one of some years later 
casting. In 1811 it was again reprinted ; in those four years that 
fount had done its service, and the book gained a still more 
modern type. In 1814 and 1818, precisely the same circum- 
stances again recurred. Thus, in five editions of the work in 
thirteen years, the routine of wear and tear gave the advantage of 
progressive improvement in type to each edition ; and that not to 
a work requiring any particular display of elegance or good 
printing ; and I may further add, and can prove, that, without 
any thing more than proper attention in the reading department, 
the correctness of the editions has been improving also. Now 
what would have been the case, if the work had been stereotyped 
in 1805 ? Instead of being put to press five times, it would pro- 
bably have been so put thirteen times. Each movement of the 
plates and putting to press would have been attended with, at 
least, liability to accident ; for every printer knows that the work 
of fixing the plates ; the process of making-ready ; working ; 
taking-off \ cleaning ; and packing up again, must be attended with 
a great chance of batters ; besides the mislaying or transposing a 
plate ; wear, by frequent use of the lye-brush ; and all the casualties 
which occur in a press-room. The face of the type must have re- 
st 3 M 2 
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mained the same ; errprs could not, as in the ordinary mode of vrork^ 
have been correctedi^^i||^U6e the work would never have been read 
for that purpose ; batter^ must have multiplied ; and the wor'k would 
have been gradually sinking, instead of rising in appearance to 
meet the improved state of modem printing. And suppose it 
were determined to re-stereotype from new type, the plates would 
not then, by weight, as metal, go one-fourth of the way to pay 
expenses, as would type. A strong conhnnation, relative to what 
has been here stated, is afforded by the fact, that the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, after its vast expenses, first, for the secret— next, 
for the foundry— and, lastly, but perhaps of greatest amount, for 
years of experience, have partially abandoned it, and hSve set up 
entire works in moveable types, in the persuasion, not only that 
the public would be supplied with better books as to typography, 
but that they would ultimately find an advantage to their own 
funds in recurring tq the anti-stereotype plan — and, I am 
assured, from the best authority, that they are confirmed by 
experience in that opinion. ^ 

In the foregoing pages I have, like my predecessors, sought to 
combat the extravagant encomiums upon the universal, immacu- 
late excellence and beauty of stereotype : yet, where those quali- 
ties are not indispensable, it will, nevertheless, be sometimes 
useful in a pecuniary point of view ; and this, not only in works 
which are supposed never to be altered, but even in those which 
require, from their nature, frequent alterations. For instance, a 
work like The Picture of London — it is much more the in- 
terest of the bookseller to stereotype the work} print short 
numbers ; -and be at the expense of now and then a new plate to 
make requisite additions or corrections, than to lock up capital by 
printing, to save composition charges, a number equal to three or 
four years consumption of a w6rk, which, from its nature, is de- 
prived of a material portion of its interest, if it be not frequently 
published, “ corrected to the present time.” In logarithmic 
tables, the correctness of which is of the highest importance to the 
safety of navigation, and which once rendered, if possible, fault- 
less, must remain for ever the same; where the mass of 
figures may be called immense, and the composition, as table- 
work, in small type, is very expensive, stereotyping will be par- 
ticularly valuable. In fact, for this very application, it is said. 
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the stereotyping art was revived in France by that eminent artist 
in our profession, Didot and I have lat^!|^een engaged in ap- 
plying the eame process to the same purpose. 

In smaller matters, stereotyping may also be profitably employed. 
For instance, if large numbers are wanted of a single leaf of pro- 
spectus ; the first setting-up being accomplished, it will be both a 
saving of time and expense tcj^ stereotype for the other seven pages, 
and work a forme of octavo. Wood engravings, applicable to more 
works than one, or forming ornaments for the trade, may thus be 
multiplied at small cost ; but by a particular process unnecessary 
to be described in this treatise. In the case also of very expensive 
type, it \^1 be better to have only suflicient for four or five pages, 
and stereotype, than to have enough for two or three half sheets, 
and to go on with the work in the ordinary mode. 

* It appears from a note in Mr. Hodgson’s Essgy, p. 92, that it may very 
reasonably be doubted, whether Didot really did effect this work by casting 
of stereotype plates. In the year 1 795, Firman Didot published an edition 
of the Tables des Logarithmes^ ny Callet, which he announced as a stereotyped 
work. But it certainly was not a book of this description, at least, in the 
common acceptation of the term, it having been merely printed from pages 
of types which, after being corrected with the greatest care, were immediately 
rendered a solid mass, by the bottoms of the types being soldered together 

much in the same manner as was practised by Van dcr Mey, in Holland, about 
the beginning of the last century” — [see p. 818.] It is also mentioned, 
as a matter of some magnitude, that Gatteaux formed a plate of Borda’s 
Logarithms, containing more than 3,000 figures,* ** I shall now begin to think 
that England has applied the art to this beneficial purpose to a far greater 
extent than either Didot or Gatteaux ; and that I have the honour of being 
the artist by whose labours the. assertion has been verified in the stereotyping of 
the Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables to Kcrigau’s Nautical Astronomy, 
one plate of which contains more than 7,000 figures. 
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PROCESS OF STEREOTYPING. 


SECTION HI. 

Minute detail of the art <f Stereottfping — Form of the Type, Quadrats, and 
Spaces — Chases and previous preparation — Stanhope Manuscrqyt, with 
Observations upon each head — Stereotype Imposing furniture — The 
Gypsum — The Foundry ; its Fittings up and Fixtures-^ T J^ Mouldins 
Process^Tke Oven for baking the Moulds — The Process qfCasting — 
Various utensils required — The Picking Process — The Lathe for turning 
the backs of the Plates — Metal for Casting Plates. 

• 

" The first object of* attention,” says Mr. Brightly, “in this 
department, is the form of the type most .convenient for casting 
plates. In new founts, the letter-founder should he directed to 
leave the body of the letter square from the foot to the shoulder ; 
the leads and spaces corresponding in height with the shoulder oS 
the letter ; so that, when standing together in a page, the whole 
may form one solid mass, with no other cavities than what are 
formed by the face of the letter. The composition of which the 
moulds are to be made, when applied to such pages, having no in- 
terstices to enter, and being indented only by the face of the letter, 
may be easily separated ; but if cavities be left in the page, the 
mould will unavoidably break, and injure the impression. 

“ The quadrats ‘should be cast rather lower than the shoulder of 
the letter, about one-third of the depth of Pica. Otherwise the 
plate, which corresponds with the page, will be inconvenient to 
work at press : for where the whites are considerable, and the 
quadrats nearly the height of the letter, it is difficult to prevent 
the fouling of the paper. But if the quadrats be cast lower, this 
inconvenience will be avoided ; and the cavities formed by these 
quadrats being large and shallow, there will be little difficulty in 
separating the moulds from the pages. If the composition break 
in those cavities, which sometimes happens, it is of little conse- 
quence, as it does not affect the face of the letter ; and the metal 
may be afterwards reduced where it stands up too high. As the 
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thickness of the plate, however, must, in some measure, be regu- 
lated by the position of the quadrats, care cdu^uld be taken not to 
have them sunk too low, or the plate, when cast, will have holes in 
the places where the quadrats stood. 

“ Each work should be provided with four, five, or six small chases, 
according to the nature of it, so as to lock a quarto page, or two 
octavos or smaller ones. Previous to its being delivered to the 
founder, the compositor’s work must be carefully examined to see 
that every correction has been made : that it has been imposed 
with the brasses or leads on each side, to form the flanch of the 
plate by which it is to be fastened to the block or raiser ; that it 
has a thift lead at head and foot to protect the head and signature 
lines ; that it has been locked up perfectly square, and very tight ; 
or the effect which is commonly termed suction, will occasion the 
mould to draw up even the whole page ; that i^has been accurately 
planed down, washed well with lye, and stnsed with clean water 
after the pulling of the.last proof ; and the moulder must take care 
that it be perfectly dry, a^ the least moisture will prevent the due 
effect of oiling, and the ‘mould will certainly break ; particularly 
if it touch any damp reglet or furniture.” 

I am now arrived at that part of nty work at which the Stan- 
hope Manuscript will be introduced, with such observations of 
my own as may show any variation in practice which experience 
and convenience may have suggested since his lordship’s time 
’vr 

** Stereotype Imposing Furniture . — ^The stereotype imposing fur- 
niture for a page consists of an iron frame, an iron side-stick and 
foot-stick, an iron head, and two, three, or four iron quoins, with 
four bevelled brasses, to give a slope to the edges of the stereotype 
plate. Chases are made of different sizes and shapes, suited to 
folio, quarto, octavo, &c. But the ’thickness of all chases and fur- 
niture should be strictly conformable to a given height ; for upon 
their truth in that respect depends the perfection of the fhir.lc nflgn 
of a stereotype plate. 

" It being taken for granted that types are, what they ought to 
be, all of the same height, my object, in constructing this new im- 
posing furniture was, to obtain a uniform level around the page, 
without which, the steseotype plates must vary in respect to thick- 
ness, exactly to the degree of imperfection which belongs to the 
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furniture. It is, therefore, essential, in the first place, that the 
imposing chase and its apparatus be made correct in these re- 
spects ; and, in the second place, that in the stereotype workman’s 
hands, they be made to lie fairly upon the moulding table ; for, 
though the furniture may be well made, yet, if there be any want 
of cleanness in this part of the operation, or such inattention as to 
allow any part of the furniture to stand higher up than its true level, 
an inequality in the thickness of the stereotype plate will take 
place from that cause. 

" I adopted the use of metal furniture all round the page, in the 
persuasion that it was better calculated to preserve the page in its 
proper shape, than i^ wooden furniture were made use Hft” — Stan- 
hope Manuscript. 

OBSERVATION I. 

1 have preserved ^rd Stanhope’s description of his apparatus in 
this instance, as I shall.in others, for the satisfaction of those who 
have already adopted, or may choose to be informed concerning 
his elaborate and expensive mode. The necessity of being more 
economical has simplified the stereotyping apparatus in this, as 
well as in many other parts. My foundry was erected upon the 
principle of having every thing as effective, but at as little expense, 
as possible ; and after haring given Lord Stanhope’s (perhaps 
more perfect) mode, I shall submit that which I find practically 
good, and, withal, much less expensive. 

Such very nice preparation of the furniture andicchases is by no 
means necessary. Common cast-iron job-chases, and wood furni- 
ture, cut a little higher or thicker than ordinary, is all 1 find called 
for in this particular. But this is owing to an improvement and 
simplification of the moulding-frame, which will be hereafter de- 
scribed. Any variation in the thickness of the plates is corrected 
by the lathe, which must, at all events, be resorted to ; as it vrill 
be impossible to meet with every plate of one uniform substance 
in the most expensive and best mode of casting. Bevelling off the 
side brasses or leads will also be wrong, as there would then be a 
difficulty in getting the chops of the chuck of the lathe to take 
good hold : and by a plane and block, of simple contrivance, the 
bevil is quickly made as the final process of preparing the plate, - 

V The '•M-Gypsum, or plaster of Paris, the well-known 
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material of which statuaries form their figures, models, moulds, &c. 
serves for making moulds for the stereotype plates, when mixed 
up with water, in the manner detailed under the Section descriptive 
of the moulding process. 

It is necessary to attend to several circumstances, in order to 
have it in a good state for stereotyping. Previously to being 
burnt, in order to prepare it for making the moulds, it should be 
broken into pieces, none of which should exceed the size of a 
hen’s egg. When broken, it is put into the upper oven, in pans 
which are supported at a distance of three inches from the bottom 
of the oven, in order that the pans may no^ be unequally heated 
by resting on the bottom ; and, calculating from the time when 
the heat is capable of keeping tin in fusion, it. will be found that 
three hours burning will prepare enough of gypsum for ten or a dozen 
moulds ; if more gypsum is wanted to be prepared, a longer time for 
burning may be allowed, or an increased heat given to the oven; but 
to lengthen the time ofjbuming is preferable, as thereby the gypsum 
is more equally prepared from the outer surface of its masses to 
their cores. Care should be taken neither to burn the gypsum too 
much, too little, nor unequally. If it receive too much burning, 
it will, when mixed with the usual proportion .of water, look too 
thin, have a gritty appearance, and exceed the proper time which 
it should take in becoming firm enough to be detached from the 
types. If it be under-burnt, it will be found to set too rapidly, not 
affording time sufficient to dab the page, while thin enough for that 
purpose ; and will be adhering so firmly to the shaking tool, at the 
time when it is to be cleaned, as scarcely to be detachable from it. 
It will also, in the under-burnt state, be very injurious to the dab- 
bing brush, by clogging it with gypsum nearly to the points of the 
hair ; and to cleanse it from clogged gypsum tends very much to 
tear it in pieces. Well-burnt gypsum possesses the characteristics 
of steering clear of both these extremes. It allows a very adequate 
time for shaking ; has the appearance of fine thick cream when 
poured upon the types ; allows good time for dabbing the ps^ 
well ; is still thin in the dabbing brush and shaking tool, when the 
workman, after dabbing, sets about cleaning them; and it is only 
when gypsum is in this well-burnt state, that reliance can be 
placed upon the moulds being secure against cracking when im- 
mersed in the metal-pit. 
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** gypsum be burnt unequally, that may arise either from tbe 
pieces being too large, so that their outer surfaces may be quite 
done though their cores be very far from having received enough 
of heat ; or though the pieces of gypsum be of a proper size, if 
too great heat be applied, by which the outer surface may 
be over-burnt, and the inner under-burnt. Gypsum, in this state, 
is not BO easily detected at the time of moulding, for it then has 
very much the appearance of being well-burnt, probably, from the 
extremes counterbalancing each other ; but it is mortifying to the 
workman to find, that when moulds, made of such gypsum, are 
immersed in the type-metal, they are almost invariably spoilt by 
cracking. 

" After the gypsupi is thus prepared by burning, it is to be pul- 
verized very finely, and sifted through a sieve not having less than 
40 meshes in an inch. For pulverizing the gypsum, 1 have con- 
trived an apparatus, whish acts in resemblance to the grinding of 
flour in a flour-mill. I inclose the sieve for, sifting under a table, 
to prevent the fine particles from being lost by flying off, and also to 
keep every thing else near it free from being covered with it.” — 
Stanhope Manuscript. 


OBSERVATION II. 

In the metropolis, where plaster of Paris can be had ready pre- 
pared, this direction for its manufacture will not be of much utility : 
but it contains, at the same time, so many excellent cautions, 
pointing out remedies in the course of process, that it cannot fail 
of being acceptable in every foundry. Three sorts of plaster are 
prepared by the statuaries : the second degree of fineness is that 
chiefly used for moulding from type. It must be kept perfectly 
dry, and free as possible from air. Even in this state it will often 
require to be baked in the oven before mixing. 

The foundry will not require anj great space or expense for 
casting the compositor’s work of one office ; but must, of course, 
be proportionate to the concern intended to be carried on. " A 
room sixteen or eighteen feet square will be sufficient to forward 
as many pages as can be set up by fifteen or twenty compositors ; 
and it should be well ventilated to prevent the fumes of the metal 
ficom injuring the workmen.” Thus, if circumstances admit of it, the 
•mdting-pits should be set in the space of a large chimney-opeH'' 
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ing, with the flues ascending three or four feet up the chimney on 
each side, leaving a large vent in the centre, and by having a door 
Of window on the opposite and each other side of the room, such a 
current of air may be gained over the melting>pit as will eflPec- 
tually carry away the noxious vapour Und heat up the chimney, 
and leave the foundry as clear from either as any room in the 
printing-office. Such is the plan 1 have adopted, which will be 
clearly understood by the following sketch : — 

A trough for speedily cooling the casting-pots and metal should' 
be so placed as to be equally contiguous to the circuit of the 
crane and to the melting-pit. The other ponveniences and ap- 
paratus necessary are as follow a moulding-table or bench, with 
pieces of perfectly level marble, or stone, or cast iron, with turned 
plane surfaces, about eighteen inches or two feet square, to con- 
tain three or four of the cha8es,.in order to form the moulds from 
the pa^s — another common wood ben<ffi or table; with some 
shelves to lay plates,, moulds, tools, &.c. upon ; which may be 
placed wherever the worl^tnan pleases. The material fixtures are, 
the melting-pit and its furnace ; the oven and its furnace ; and 
the crane; the pit being set so far projecting into the room 
as to allow of the tackle of the crane being suspended over its 
centre. If a second oven could be added, for heating the pots in 
which the mould is inclosed, before the immersion into the metal- 
pit, it would be a great convenience. The crane may be made of 
either wood or iron ; but it must be so arranged as to swing over 
the centre of the pit, as well as of tlie cooling-trough. 

These erections being completed, the stereotyping process com- 
mences with the moulding, which I shall describe from the Stan- 
hope Manuscript. 

“ The work of the stereotype manufacturer begins at that port 
of the compositor’s business when the pages are finally corrected, 
and made ready for press ; at which stage, instead of [being im- 
posed, read, and] going directly to press, in order to print off the 
number of copies wanted, the pages are delivered to the stereotype 
workman, who proceeds in the following manner : — 

" 1st. Not reposing implicifly upon the compositor for puttmg 
into his hands the pages in a state sufficiently clean and dry for 
stereotyping, the stereotype workman exanuues them in these re- 
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spects ; as he is well aware that either of these causes would pre> 
vent the mould from being good ; especially the circumstance of 
iJie types being wet or damp ; tor, in such cases, the purpose of 
oiling the types [as explained beneath, in the 3rd article of this 
section] wotdd be defeated. ' 

" 2ndly. When the stereotyper has ascertained that the types 
of a page are clean and dry, he places the said page upon one of 
the moulding tables. - Previously to laying a page down upon a 
moulding table, care is taken to have it clean, and completely 
free from any thing which might hinder the page from lying quite 
flat. Any small gritty particles, lying upon the moulding table, 
would push up the types they might happen to get under ; and 
on that account, if a, plate is cast from a mould taken from such a 
page, it must either be entirely rejected, or the letters which stand 
above the proper level of the page must be cut out, and the plate 
repaired in the manner detailed beneath, under the head “ Repair- 
ing and Altering Plates.” If, on the other hand, there be any 
thing on the moulding table to prevent the imposing chase and its 
furniture from lying flat, one of the following bad effects might 
take place, viz. 1 st, supposing the page to be planed over, and 
forced a little lower than any part of the chase or furniture, then 
the plate cast from a mould taken in such case, would be of un- 
equal thickness ^ 2ndly, supposing the chase, its furniture, and 
the types, to be relatively correct, yet, if there be any vacancy be- 
tween them and the moulding table, some particular types might 
be pushed down by the operation of dabbing, and, consequently, 
being low in the plate, would either render that plate useless, or 
require it to be repaired in the way just alluded to. 

" 3rdly. Oiling the types is absolutely necessary ; for, unless 
this be done, the gypsum will adhere very firmly to them ; the 
mould will break in attempting to detach it from the types ; the 
types will be filled up with the gypsum; it will be found ex- 
ceedingly difficult to clean them ; and, in cleaning, they will 
■run great risk of injury. The application of the oil is a security 
a^nst all this mischief ; and, at the same time, it is laid on in so 
small a quantity as not to' prevent, in any sensible degree, the 
mould receiving the perfect form of the types. The oiling of the 
types being resorted to for no other purpose than preventing the 
adhesion of the gypsum, the thinner it is applied, the better ; and. 
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with this view, sweet, oil, or drippings of sweet oil, mixed with an 
equal quantity of spirits of turpentine, to render it very fluid, has 
been found most perfect and convenient for use. The brushes 
used for Applying the oil to the types, are of that sort which 
painters call sash brushes ; but large ones, and which ate ground 
at the points, are picked out ; they are chosen large, that they 
may oil the types quickly and thoroughly ; and the grinding im- 
parts to them these double properties ; Ist, softness, whereby little 
or no injury is caused to the types in the operation of oilmg ; 2ndly, 
fineness to the points of the bristles, by which fine points the oil 
is applied to the minutest hollows of the types. Very little oil 
should be used ; it is only necessary to take care that no part of 
the page is omitted to be oiled. Besides drav^ing the brush along 
and across the page, it should, for further certainty, be dabbed 
both perpendicularly and in a sloping direction. Observe'" that 
the oil and brushes just spoken of are for the types only ; and that 
other oil, and other bryshes, are made use of for the moulding- 
frames, as follows : t 

" When the types are oiled, the brush that was used for that pur- 
pose is hung up over the vessel which contains the oil. 

“ 4thly. The lower and upper moalding-framfs. The lower one 
is cut flat, both on the upper and under side, and is gauged 
throughout to an equal thickness. It has two steady pins, one at 
each end, which fit into the ears at the ends of the imposing 
chase, and serve as guides to raise the mould without any irregular 
motion. The separation of the mould from the types is effected 
by gently turning, alternately, each of the three screws, which are 
buried within the thickness of the frame, when it is lying upon 
the chase, and has the upper frame upon it. These screws have 
no heads, their threads being cut their whole length — there is a 
notch in each for the screw-driver* to turn them ; they have each 
a small round hole in the cent]^ ; and the screw-driver ha^ a cor- 
responding point, to keep it from rubbing against, and thereby ' 
injuring the screw threads which are in the frame. The lower 
moulding-frame determines the thickness, the length, and the 
breadth of the mould, as the mould is actually formed within it. 
The sides of the moulding^frame slope ipwards, at an angle of " 
degrees ; and consequently, when the frame is raised by the turning 
of the three screws, the mould is lifted from the page at the same 
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time. The upper moulding-frame is mily cut flat on one side, to 
make it lie close upon the lower one. The dimensions of the 
upper frame are the same as the lower, and its sides are also formed 
to the like angle of degrees ; but its slope is outward, as the 
widest side of its opening is put to correspond with the widest aide 
of the opening of the lower frame. The upper frame is only made 
use of to avoid the scattering and loss of gypsum by dabbing, and 
is therefore removed as soon as the gypsum acquires such a con- 
sistency as to enable the workman to proceed to the smoothing of 
the back of the mould. The moulding-frames are oiled with 
drippings of sweet oil^ without any mixture of turpentine, and the 
oil is applied upon them with a hard unground sash-brush. As it 
is of considerable consequence that the mould should fall easily 
out of the mouldir^-frame, its inner sides should be particularly 
well oiled ; this is not so essentially necessary upon other parts 
of it .” — Stanhope Manuscript. 

OBSEAVATION III. 

I have before alluded to an alteration in the moulding-frame 
which varies it from the foregoing description. That which I have 
adopted is shewn in the engraving. It must be somewhat larger 
than the pages it is to be used for, so as to admit about a quarter 
of an inch margin of mould all round. It is of cast-iron (a pattern 
in wood, must, of course, be first made to cast from) about three- 
quarters of an inch square, bevelled on the inside, and having 
circular projections at each comer, drilled and tapped to receive 
screw-pins. to serve as feet. As this frame determines, not only 
the strength of the mould, but the substance and regular thickness 
of the plate to be cast ; it is of the utmost importance that the 
greatest accuracy should be observed in its construction. To 
effect this, I have mine turned on both sides by the same ma- 
chinery which is used for turning entire surfaces of cast-iron. 
The legs, as said before, screw into the circulw projections at the 
comers. They have each a groove to receive the turn-screw. 
Upon the right management of these legs depends every thing 
most important in this part of the stereotyping progress. First, 
thiy must be turned and set so tliat the frame will stand perfectly 
parallel with the moulding-table, at any given distance. Secondly, 
that distance must be so arr^ged as to give, in the result, the 
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chosen degree of thickness to the plates, which is regulated by 
this means alone — the higher the frame is elevated, by turning the 
screw legs out, the thinner will be the plate — the lower it is 
dropped, by screwing the legs further in, the thicker the pldte. 

But even this ^cety of apparatus ihay be dispensed with if the 
wood furniture be made of such a thickness that the moulding- 
frame, when lying upon the furniture, will give the proper thickness 
for the mould and plate. In this case no screws, or legs, or 
turning are necessary. If the wood pattern be truly made, and 
the iron-casting be dat and perfect, every requisite is acquired. 
I, at first, went to the expense necessal||for the arrangement above 
described, but have, for some time, wholly laid aside the legs and 
screws. 

“6thly. Concerning the quantities and the proportions of 
gypsum and water, which are mixed up fbr moulding, it is proper 
to observe that these should be as uniformly the same as possible t 
for, though deviations may not seem at first to be of any 
material import, because the gypsum sets sufficiently firm with 
different proportions of water ; yet, as it is found, that on account 
of such differences, there arise variations in the dimensions of the 
stereotype-plates, fhis caimot but be viewed as a cogent reason 
for circumspection. Obe object with printers who devote their 
attention to the execution of fine printing is, to have the lines of 
one page fall immediately on the . back of the lines of the other 
page. Without stopping to ascertain whether this is requisite o|^ 
not, it may just be remarked, that the stereotype art interposes no 
obstacle to the attainment of this object, when care is tak^ to 
mix up the. gypsum and water uniformly in the same proportions. 
As the best burnt gypsum mixes up most conveniently in the 
proportion of seven parts of water to nine parts of gypsum, copijer 
cups are made for measuring •these proportions, formed upon that' 
calculation. Thus, say that the cup for measuring the gypsunl is 
made to contain nine gills ; then the cup for measuring Ae water 
is made to contain seven gills. Now, each of these cups being 
subdivided by distinct marks, into halves, quarters, and eighths, 
the proportion is preserved in any quantity which is going to *bc 
mixed, either by filling each cup, or measuring, by each, at the 
half, the quarter, or any given number of eighths. 
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, 6thly. The shaking tool now comes to be used. According 
to the degree of burning which the gypsum has received, the 
shaking will require to be continued a shorter or a longer space of 
..time ; 'if underbumt, it will allow too little time for shaking and 
for dabbing ; if overbumt, ‘the mixture will lool^ thin ; assume a 
gritty appearance, and will take a long time to set. But when, 
avoiding these two extremes, the gypsum has received the proper 
degree of burning, the shaking of the gypsum and water may be 
continued half a minute, and yet sufficient time will afterwards 
remain for dabbing before it sets. The shaking is performed 
quickly, the left han4 under the shaking tool, and the right 
hand upon its cover ; and, with a view to effect the perfect mix- 
ture of the gypsum, and water, the regularity of current in the 
shaking tool is interrupted by a few momentary stops in the course 
of shaking ." — Stanhope Manuscript. 

OBSERVATION IV. 

** The shaking tool” is notan expression quite to my mind. 
The “ mixing-pot ” would be more appropriate. Mine is made of 
copper, with a lid to sink inside instead of going outside of the 
pot. The copper-smiths call it a salve-pot. 

The dabbing brushes I have made in tl)i|plumer of the patent 
penetrating hair brushes. * 

^thly. The gypsum is not poured all at once upon the page ; 
;|but, at first, only- as much of it as will cover the page very thinly. 
This is done with a double view, both of much consequence ; first, 
the iir confined in the hollow parts of the types, which, if not ex- 
pelled* by dabbing, would occasion dots in the atei^ype plate, 
has a more free passage through the thin body of gypsum, 
it would have, if the whole of the gypsum were poured on at 
once ; t^pid, secondly, the gypsum is not so much scattered about 
as* it would be, if the dabbing were to take place through the 
whole body of the gypsum that is to form the mould. 

" 8thly. Dabbing^s adopted solely for the purpose of extricat- 
ing the ccmfined air ; the brush is held perpendicularly, so as to 
touch with the whole of it. at once ; and the dabbing is continued as 
long as the thin state of the gypsum will allow. The hair of the 
dabbing brush is only about three eighths of an inch long, made 
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thus short, to giro the hairs sufficient strength to reach into the , 
ffiie hoUows and divisions between the types. 

" 9thly. As soon as the workman has finished the dabbing, 
and ponied upon Ihe page the gypsum which he had left in the 
shaking tool, he must clean out the gypsum adhering to the inside 
of the shaking tool, by putting clean water into it two or three 
diflferent times, and' agitating it violently. The dabbing brush 
must also be immediately attended to, else the gypsum would set 
in so firm a body between the hair, as greatly to injure the hrush, 
if cleaned in that state. The dabbing brush is cleaned by rubbing 
it with the hand, either when immersed|^n water, or when held 
under water running from a cock. 

" lOthly. I^he pallet knife is a very useful ^tool; it serves to 
collect any loose gypsum, and to return it for use to the back of 
the mould ; it serves to give a general level to the back of the 
mould, when the gypsum lies thicker on. some places than on 
others ; and it likewise serves to clean the imposing chase and 
moulding-frames from any .adhering gypsum and oil, after they 
have been used. 

** llthly. The itraight edge.— By means of this tool, a flat 
back is given to the gypsum mould. Its flat edge is made a little 
hollow, and serves to^gjve preparatory flatness to the back, 
leaving it a little too high,* that a thin body of gypsum may be cut 
ofi* by the knife-edge of the tool, when the gypsum is well set, and 
cuts firmly. If the cutting- edge of this tool be not kept trul]p 
straight, a different thickness in diffeient parts of the same plate 
might be the consequence ; for instance, suppose (he back of the 
mould to be cut hollow towards the middle, then the stereotypp- 
plate would prove thickest m that place ; because the pressure of 
the metal is sil^ as to force the back of the mould strongly against 
the cover of the casting-pot, and the* mould will bend somewhat 
to this pressure, or break. 

** 12thly. In adverting to the time necessary for the sett^ of ^ 
the gypsum, it is to be observed, that unless the proper degree of 
burning, which the gypsum requires, be scrupul(|ssly bestowed, the 
time oS setting will vary ; but if the gypsum has been properly 
burnt, it will be found to have acquired great firomcss, and may « 
be detached firom the types, at ten minutes after the gypsum aod 
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wat«r have been mixed together. A good way of examining the 
finnness of the gypsum, is to pot the point of the pallet knife a 
UtUe way into the- mould, and observe the resistance it makes to 
the spring' of the knife. This method will always be found a sure 
guide, and probably the best, for the workman to proceed to. 

“ ISthly. The raising or separating the mould from the page 
is accomplished in a neat and correct manner, by means of two 
steady pins at the end of the moulding-frame, fitting into the ears 
of the imposing chase, and of three screws, which are sunk within 
the thickness of the moulding-frame. The screws are turned 
alternately ; and, at first, neither of them is turned more than one 
eighth part of a round, increasing by degrees, so as to raise the 
mould perpendicularly, and separate the whole surface of it from 
the types at the same time. The beauty and perfection of a plate 
are much promoted by carefully raising the mould from the types ; 
as this cate prevents ,the gypsum from breaking in the quadrat 
lines, or between rule lines ; and, generally 'speaking, in the fine 
interstices between the types, where ^the mould, from being fine, 
is consequently weak. A good workman, who oils the pages well, 
and carefully raises the mould, will have very little disfiguring of 
plates from the breaking in of the gypsum .”— Manuscripts 

OBBBRVATION* V. 

This mode of raising the mould is found too slow and com- 
j^icated. It also depends upon the peculiar correspondence of the 
moulding-frame with the chases and furniture already proposed to 
be dispensed with in Observation i. The mode now adopted in 
this operation is the application of two levers, as chisels, or irons 
with claws, which the workman uses by resting the ends upon the 
chase, and elevating the centre against the edge of the frame, which 
he, at the same time, keeps steady, to move the mould as directly 
upwards as possible, with the finger and thumb of each hand. 
This raising of the mould certainly requires much care and dexterity, 
which, if not nicely performed, will occasion parts of the com- 
position to be left bn the face of the letter. 

The furniture, also, must be so contrived that the legs of the 
^itame may rest upon the table, either outside or inside the' chasb, 
with the centre of tHe page as near the centre of the frame as it 
can conveniently be brought. 
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« I4thly. The mould being raised from the page, the workman 
places the moulding-frame, with the mould in it, and the face of 
the mould upwards, upon a plane piece of wood prepared for the 
purpose, there being fixed upon this piece of wood two thin slips 
of metal, upon which the moulding-fram,c is supported, and thereby 
leaving a vacancy all along under the mould. Having so placed 
the moulding-fiame, the workman puts one hand upon it to hold it 
steady, and gives one, two, or more smart blows with a mallet under 
the projecting ear of the frame, which blows cause the mould to 
fall out of the frame upon the flat piece of wood. As the oiling of 
the moulding-fiame is on purpose to prevent the gypsum from 
adhering firmly to it, if the oiling be imperfectly performed, there 
is great risk of the mould being broken, or at least partially cracked, 
by adhering more in some places than in others, and by too many 
blows of the mallet being required to detach it from the moulding 
frame .” — Stanhope Manuscript. 

QBSBRVATION Vl. 

There is no occasion for these preparations of wood and metal 
upon which to lay the frame to knock out the mould. The work- 
man will turn the frame on his hand, resting it, perhaps, against his 
breast, and will detach the mould with two or three blows of his 
hammer, receiving it upon his left hand ; then laying down his 
hammer, he will take the frame in his right hand, and having dis- 
posed of that, he has both hands at liberty to manage his mould. 

“ 15thly^ The mould now only requires a little degree of dress- 
ii^, to make it fit for being put into the oven to be dried, and 
afterwards cast. This dressing is confined solely to the removing 
of any high parts of gypsum upon the edges which surround the 
fiice of the mould, and which high parts can only arise from a want 
of truth in the imposing fundture, or fiom an injury which it 
may have received. These high places are cut off by the pallet 
knife, the workman taking care not to cut away any gypsum from 
the outer put of the edges, which part of the mould, fiom the 
nature of the furniture, mustNfilways be corrrotly taken. If fur- 
niture has bemi used, which does not of itself form gits to the 
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mould, for the admission of the metal, the workman may easily 
cut gits* at each end, with the pallet knife, of this shape.” 



" 16lihly. The mould being now completed, it may either be 
immediately put into the oven, or laid aside till wanted for tiiat 
purpose. If it be laid aside, the precaution of placing it upon a 
flat surface is necessary, to avoid any warping of the moulds. I 
have used a thick marble slab, made truly flat ; and the moulds, 
as taken, are piled upon each other, with their faces downward to 
prevent their getting dust, or any thing else which might prove in- 
jurious to their flices .” — Stanhope Manuser^t. 

OBSERVATION VII. 

Oven for baking the Moulds . — It is much to be regretted 
that the Stanhope Manuscript has left this article in a very de- 
fective state. It contains bare referenced to the laboratory at 
Chevening, and to drawings which his* lordship intended to have 
made of this as well as of every other part of the apparatus : but as 
the references would have been totally useless without the draw- 
ings to which they apply, I have therefore omitted them. Neither 
the size, nor shape proper for the oven% prescribed. If made on 
purpose, perhaps two feet long, eighteen inches high, and thirteen 
inches deep, would answer every common routine of work for the 
foundry so far described. It may be divided by two shelves into 
three compartments — the undermost about four-and-a-balf inches, 
for heating the casting-pots previous to immersion — ^the middle 
one eight inches, for quarto-sized moulds — the upper one five-and- 
half inches,, for smaller work. Drying-racks must also be pro- 
vided, similar to toast-racks, made of stodt wire to hold the moulds 
upright in the oven. 

€ 

** The number of moulds to be put in at once must, of course, be 
regulated according to the total number to be cast within 
a jgiven time. Six or eight will get dry enough: for casting 
by an hour’s heating $ and it iqj|eonvenient that the moulds 

* Thu should be ** geat, the hola through which the metal runs into the 
monld,”— See IVIoxon, p. 63. - 
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nearest the sides of the oven are somei/rhat sooner ready for 
casting than the moulds placed towards the middle of the rack. 
As the heat of the ovens is regulated by keeping it so as to melt 
tin in the upper one, that must be referred to frequently, on pur- 
pose to be safe in not getting tliese too hot, which should be 
avoided, for this additional reason, that moulds bend if exposed 
to too great heat. The stereotype workman may soon be able to 
know, by the colour of the moulds, when they are fit for casting ; 
for, at that time, their type surface puts on the broum appearance 
of toasted bread. 

At the time when the moulds are put intp the oven, it is the 
stereotype workman’s business, also, to light the fire under the 
type metal pit, in order that the metal may be. in its proper state 
for casting, as soon as the moulds are sufficiently dry, which, as 
we have observed before, will be in about an hour’s time. The 
metal must be brought to such a heat as to light a piece of brown 
paper when held in it, and, consequently, kept at this heat during 
the whole time of casting. • Jf the metal be not sufficiently hot, 
the plates cast in it will be deficient in that sharpness wherein 
consists the principal beauty of a stereotype plate ; attention to 
the fires, therefore, both of the ovens and of tha metal-pit is at 
this time very requisite.” — Stanhope Manuscript. 

OBSERVATION VIII. 

The Process of Casting now commences, the chief apparatus for 
which is — first, the casting-pot to contain the mould \ secondly, 
its floating plate ; thirdly, its cover ; also the nippers ; a con- 
trivance to fksten down the cover by a screw, which can be so 
fixed as not to be immersed along with the box into the fluid 
metal, and which may be easily disengaged for succeeding boxes, 
while the first are gradually cooling; and, fourthly, a pair of 
hooks, or shackles, or a rack and pinion to be attached to the 
crane, which may be quickly fixed or unfixed without the workman 
being in danger of burning his hands. 

The casting-pot must be of a size proportioned to the plates 
which are to be cast in it ; foiij^if it be large enough, although no 
exact fit is necessary, yet much excess of size will be attended 
with inconvenience. Its shape is dearly shown in the engraving. 
It is required to be of cast-iron, and to be made with four ears, or 
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hollow square projections — two for the nippers, and two for the 
shackles. The cover is cast, also, with a rabbet to fit, but cut off 
at the four angles to adnut the metal ; and having a projecting 
piece in the centre, upon which acts the screw of the nippers. 
The fioating plate, also of cast-iron, fits to the bottom of the pot. 
The nippers are distinctly shown at the top of the engraving. 
They have a hook or claw at each extremity to fit into the ear of 
the box ; and a strong screw in the middle, with an eye at top, 
which, when put to use, is screwed on to the projecting top-piece 
of the lid, and has a hinge on one side, allowing it to be opened 
for being fixed, and for adapting it to various-sized pots. These 
two articles, last described, a^e separately shown over the mould- 
ing-frame. The face of the floating plate, and inside face of the 
lid, are turned with the greatest possible accuracy ; for upon these 
depends the approach towards a true level of the back of the 
stereotype plate, as well as its equal thickness. The crUne and 
shackles are for the purpose of swinging by a perfectly horizontal 
motion the casting-pot and mould into the liquid metal. The 
shackles are plainly shown in the drawing as fixed to operate. At 
the extremity of each arm ik a kind of finger and thumb pirojec- 
tion ; the finger catcMng into the ear of the pot, while the thumb 
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catches on the lid. A tom of the nut-handle upon the transverse 
holt, near the top, fixes them in an instant ; and the whole, as 
represented, is ready for immersion into the metal-pit. The 
mould having been previously placed in the pot face downwards 
on the floating plate, the whole is then suspended by the crane, 
^ which turns over the metal-pit, and lowered very gradually into 
the liquid, and there kept steady by the contrivance of a lever 
and weight resting upon the top of the shackle, or the same pur- 
pose may be efiected by a rack and pinion fixed to the 
crane. The metal will then enter the box at the comers of the 
lid, causing a bubbling noise by the expulsion^of the air, and by its 
gravity insinuating itself beneath the floating plate, which, being 
specifically lighter -than type metal, the buoyant powers of the 
latter cause the plate and mould to float, so that the back of the 
mould is pressed against the lid of the pot, and the ledges of the 
gypsum mould are brought in contact with the floating plate, the 
metal, at the same time^ insinuating itself by the geats into the 
part of the mould containii^g the type en crem ; nothing remain- 
ing between the face of the floating plate and the inner fince of the 
lid but the mould and the stereotyped plate. When the bubbling 
noise, above-mentioned, ceases, the pot is supposed to be com- 
])letely filled ; and if the metal has been at a proper degree of 
heat, which should be tried by the test before-mentioned, it will 
be ready to be taken out. Having remtuned immersed from six 
to ten minutes, it is drawn out by the crane with great care 
and steadiness, and swung carefully to the cooling-trough, into 
which it is gently lowered, and rested upon a stone or brick, or 
wet sand, so as to just touch the water, in order that the metal 
under the floating plate, at the bottom of the pot, may first begin 
cooling. The cooling is a most essential part of the process. 
Lord Stanhope, and with great resison, considered that it de- 
manded the most minute attention; yet, in present practice, the 
shape of the casting-pot is much simplified from that which he 
recommends. 

** The shape of the pot itsdf, having both ends considerably 
enlarged, is prescribed by what is found to take place in this 
method of casting; for it is essential, that as the metal shrinks in 
cooUng, a provision be made to aflbrd a supply thereof uniformly ; 
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which is accomplished, byicausing the stereotype plate to b^;in 
to set in the middle, and proceed progressively to each end. 
Heads of metal are therefore provided at each end for this pur- 
pose ; and to be certain of having .the metal longest in a fluid 
state, exactly opposite tq the gits by which it flows into the 
mould, the pot is besides made to descend at the ends, thereby 
forming a sort of feet, and by the mass of metal securing a delay 
in the cooling of each end. In co-operation, and to attain perfect 
eflect in this principle, the cover of the casting-pot is made hollow, 
so that the middle of it is an inch and a quarter lower than its 
ends ; and it is only three sixteenths of an inch thick in substance 
over the back of the? mould. This is truly a grand principle in 
the stereotype art, which ought, in no case, to be departed from ; 
and which imperiously prescribes to the pot and its cover the* 
shapes I have given them .” — Stanhope Manuscript. 

OBSERVATION IX. 

In casting small plates, which are, usually cast by two at a 
time, this precaution of the hollow lid is not necessary ; but for 
large octavos and quartos it cannot be dispensed with. In the 
act of cooling, the metal will contract, and for the first two or three 
minutes very rapidly. To supply for this eflect, the workman 
will, perhaps, five or six times, take some metal in a ladle kept 
for the purpose, which he will pour in at the angles of the pot till 
he finds it set, and not capable of admitting more. The nature 
of the process is this — the metal having become expanded beyond 
its natural capacity by the application of powerful heat, contracts 
again as it cools, or recovers its natural temperature. It will have- 
a tendency to cool first in those parts which are most exposed to 
Ihe air, and which are consequently the comers of the plates ; or, 
in those parts where the lid is of least substance to retain the heat. 
Hence, if the Ud be thickest at the centre, it retains its heat there 
longer than at the thinner extremities ; and the metal is thus 
kept fluid in the cenrie after it is set at the comers : consequently, 
the contraction, which would take^lace there last of all, could 
not be counteracted by the filling in at the comers, and the middle 
part of the plate must, in such case, remain defective. To remedy 
this, the hollow, recommended by Lor^ Stanhope, is absolutely 
necessary. Accordingly, 1 have the lids of my quarto pots cast 
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or tamed hollow like a saucer, till, at the very centre, not more 
than a quarter of an inch in thickness is left ; across which hollow 
I lay a bar of iron, ' upon which the point of the nippers rests. 
The engraving will make this perfectly cle^r. The hollow, when 
dravm out of the melting-pit, will contain some metal, which 
must be cleared off with a knife or any simple implement, atiH re- 
placed by wet sand. This hollow in the lid I find, completely 
reverses the process of cooling above described, so that I have no 
plates defective in the centres. Even if nnore rapidity of cooling 
be necessary, I obtain it by laying a little wet sand or gypsum 
in the hollow, which nany also be done, if thought necessary, 
round the projecting part of the smaller lids. 

The cooling-trough may be shortly described, although it must 
be evident that no determinate shape is necessary. It should, 
however, be sufficient in length to hold two or three pots — of 
depth sufficient to contain water enough to cool the pots, without 
the water becoming too hot. A long stone, about as wide as the 
bottom of the pots, should be elevated by bricks, so as to be 
within three inches of the top of the trough. The water must be 
barely level with the stone ; and must be kept to that height, as 
it exhausts by evaporation, by a supply from the cistern. 

The tackle having been disengaged and applied to another 
hox, which had been in the mean time prepared with another 
mould, by the time the second or third box is in the trough, the 
nippers of the first may also be diseng^ed. 

If casting-pots are to be used a second or third time on the 
same day, the plates should be taken out of such pots, without 
waiting till they are very cold, as, by retaining some of their heat, 
they will be the sooqpr hot enough for next time o^ casting. 
To get the plate out, the nippers are first disengaged, and then 
the cover taken off ; after which, the bottom of the pot is tamed 
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upmiidfli upon a very etrong table [or block], alrave which it is lifted 
abottt 8 or 10 inches, and let fUl from this height, and by repeating 
this several times, the mass contained in it is separated from the pot. 
The four comers of the type metal are thtai knocked off with a 
hammer, and the metal which surrounds the sides of the mould is 
forced away, after which separation, the mould, plate, and floatii^ 
plate are easily got at. The floating plate is returned into the 
pot, its cover is put on, and it is again placed in the oven to heat ; 
what gypsum can be readily detached from the stereotype plate, 
is taken away from it, and the plate is put into the water-trough 
to soften the remaining gypsum that it may be easily brushed off. 
The bristies of the brush used for this purpose should be no 
stronger than what is necessary to reach well to the depth of the 
beard of the letters ; and the brushing should be effected with 
the plate either under water or held under a running cock ; for an 
abundant supply of water contributes greatly to the plate being 
quickly and well cleaned. 

** The operation of stereotyping is now completed ; and when, 
by a proof of the stereotype plate, it is found to be faultless, the 
types of such page are returned to the compositor for distribution 
and further use .” — Stanhope Manuscript 

OBSEBVATION X. 

It will now be clearly understood, that upon, first, the truly 
plane surface of the floating plate ; secondly, the equal thickness 
of the mould, by the accuracy of the moulding-frame ; thirdly, the 
perfectly plane surface of the inside of the lid ; fourthly, the per- 
fect pressure of the nippers and shackles ; and fifthly, the steadi- 
ness of the motion of the crane and puUies, will depend the d^ree 
of accuracy, and even substance, of the stereotype plate. The 
whole apparatus must float both' in the air and the metal, and be 
rested in the trough perfectly parallel and horizontal. The mass 
of metal which has accumulated under, and will be attached to the 
floatis^g plate, may be disengaged by a smart blow with a mallet. 
It will be proper to reserve this superfluous metal for the next 
melting, as throwing it immediately into the pit will cool the mass. 

Notwithstanding the utmost care, and every possible success, 
still the plate will be found imperfect in a greater or lesser degree 
by dirt, or dross, or small globules of metal getting into the eye of 
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the a, e, &e. it is, therefore, now turned owriatheficher^ who 
must possess the sharp eye and fine toob of an oograirer to do lus 
business eflfectually. Such minute, but serious, delects may be 
thus easily removed, as well as larger impurities occasioned by 
the mould not haying been perfectly disdiarged out of the white> 
lines, space-lines, quadrats, or other lower parts. Some trimmh^; 
will also be necessary, by means of planes, adapted to the pur- 
pose, about the ends and sides of the plate, particularly beveUkig 
the flanch by nieans of which the plate is attached with brass slips 
or claws, or screws, or some similar contrivance, to the block 
which raises it to the height of type. Faulty, or wrong, letters 
or words can be repaired by punching out the part, and squaring 
with proper files so as to admit the letters tp be inserted, which 
being brought to a level with the face of the plate, and the stem 
cut off to a level with the back of the plate, with a little solder 
and a hot iron, they may be secured and,made as firm as the other 
parts of the plate. Ip some cases it may even be requisite to cut 
ofiT a portion of the plat#, and to substitute another part, which, 
having been previously cast, is joined on to the other by the sol- 
dering process. It has also been found a matter of great uncer- 
tainty, whether the plates, even with the most^perfect apparatus, 
are all cast of equal thickness, and, consequently, a complete 
foundry must be provided with machinery for turping and dressing 
the backs of the plates. This is generally effected by a turning 
lathe, having an accurately turned chuck-plate fixed to the 
mandrel, with universal chucks or chops to embrace the plate, 
and a slide-tool, with carriage and cutter so accurately adjusted, 
that when the lathe is put in motion by the foot, the turning the 
handle of the slide-tool may cause the cutter to traverse Imigitu- 
dinally from themrcumference to the centre of the chuck and back 
again, till, by the revolution of the* plate upon the mandrel, against 
the point of the cutting-tool, a perfectly level and true surface is 
obtained in concentric circles upon the back of the cUereotype 
plate. An apparatus of this sort will cost from fifty to one 
hundred guineas. 

Many otixer tools will be found either necessary or convmden^ 
concerning which, nothing but experience and circumstances can 
lay down rules; for instance, files, chisels, accurate strai^t- 
edges, lathe with circular saw, fine punches, piercers, a small 
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preas for proving the plates ; tubs for the dross, waste plaster, &Ck 
brashes ; dolhs with which to handle the hot boxes, metal, phUes, 
&c. to enumerate and describe which would be an endless trouble; 
and to purchase them for the use of the foundry alone, no incon- 
siderable expense. 

Makif^ the metal. — The metal used for casting stereotype plates 
is as various in its mixture as the judgment and views of the 
operator. The considerations, however, by which he most be 
guided are these : If it be too hard the plates will be more liable 
to damage by the failure of delicate strokes in the face of ihe 
letters, which cannot be so easily rectified as where such defects 
happen to fusil types. If, on the contrary, it be too soft, the want 
of durability is a self-apparent consequence. Type metal is, in 
general, for the reason just stated, too hard ; if used, it must, 
therefore, be lowered. But it is not to the interest of a printer to 
' use type-metal, that is, pld type, since in exchange for new type 
he will obtain a far greater value for it than it will cost him to 
prepare his own metal. If the metal is purposely compounded 
from the simple ingredients, one founder gives the proportions (but 
which do not appear very preciseljf "defined) of from five to eight 
parts of lead to one of regains, and one-fiftieth of block-tin. If 
genuine regulus, or unmixed with lead, can be obtained (but which 
is hard to be done), 1 cwt. regulus to 6 cwt. lead ; or, in fractional 
numbers, ^ regulus, and $ lead, will make a metal of excellent 
quality. I have paid five guineas per cwt. for regulus. The lead 
most preferable for this purpose is that usually denominated Tea- 
lead; or that which comes from China as the lining of tea-chests. 
This- varies in price according to the market price of ordinary 
lead. I have given from 18s. to 24s. per cwt. This lead is very 
pure in itself, and is also enriched by a considerable quantity of 
very fine solder used for the numerous joinings. This must be first 
melted down and carefully skimmed of all ashes arising from the 
paper and dross, which will rise sufficiently to purify it by bringing 
the n»ss to a light crimson heat. Let it then be run into pigs, 
Ibr which purpose I use casting-pots ; and weighing each pig 
carefully, mark its weight, and put it into store till the metal is to 
be made. 

, ^e the metal is a 'process requiring much attention and 

^i;^|Bttr. The regulus, to assbt its more ready fusion in the pre- 
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vioosly fused lead, must be, first broken into very small pieces. 
A tinart blow with a hammer while lying in the hand or on the 
floor will separate it jreadily the way of the grain. The metal while 
in the state of fusion must be constantly attended to, and stirred 
until the regulus and lead become intimately blended. The dross 
will require to be cleared off by throwing on small portions of^^ 
or grease after the grosser parts have been skimmed off. Even 
these ekimmings and ashes will contain considerable quantities of 
metal, and must, therefore, be laid aside for subseqorat refining. 
The, metal may then either be left in the pit to be ue>melted for 
dipping, or run into pigs for store. Repeated fnsicm impoverishes 
the metal, so that if much residue be left in the pit after a day’s 
casting, or if plates are melted down to be agmn cast into plates, 
the metal must be restored by an addition of new metal or of 
regulus. By way of assay either when making the new metal, or 
at any other time when you wish to ascer^in its quality, you may 
run a ladle full into a mould roughly made of clay, or gypsum, 
or any other convenient substance, or even on a fiat stone, so as to 
let it be of a moderate thickness ; and letting it get cold, break 
it by a smart blow against the dlge of the moulding-stone or table; 
if it breaks sharp, without bending, and shows a face perfectly 
uniform, and but the first degree towards sparkling, it will be good 
metal ; if it appears too' sharp, having your pigs of soft lead in 
store, the remedy is at hand. It is impossible by description alone 
to make any one acquainted with the precise hue necessary to be 
acquired ; but the darker it is, the less rich is the metal. 

It will readily occur to any one that the processes just described 
must be the most disagreeable and injurious to the workman, of 
any part of his business in the foundry. The miming down of the 
tea-lead is particularly offensive; and the final mixture of the ' 
regulus the most injurious to his health. But tins may be entirely 
avoided by judiciously planning the foundry : namely, by securing 
a draught of air ffom the other sides of the room to a flue nearly 
over the melting-pit, by which means the entire effluvia are forced 
from the workman to escape into Ihe funnel of the chimney, and 
thence into the open air. In my little experimental foundry, a 
representation of which is here given, I have so well succeeded by 
leaving a portion of the large chimney between the smallef .flues 
of the two furnaces, just at the back cf the pit, open, with ai Win- 
dow opening at each side, as to keep the place always wholesome^ 
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pleasant and co<d. In fact, any $ne may be in my fonadiy 
duj^g the worst parts of the process* without any inoonvenii^^ 
or injurious effects. 

1 must, however* confess, that I have found in this* as in many 
other branches of trade, that where considerable discretion and 
prlctical skill are requisite, and where a manufactory is established 
for one particular business, it is far better, and cheapet'to purchase 
the relative artiofes ready made, than to attempt the embracing of 
every branch under one concern. This observation will apply very 
closely to that of smelting and compounding of metals ; requiring 
furnaces and apparatus of far greater power than are requisite for 
stereotyping; besides that, the process, from the stench and 
danger of 6re, ought never to be carried on in the midst of a popu- 
lous neighbourhood. 1 am, moreover, well convinced, and again 
repeat, that even independent of the latter, and certainly im- 
portant consideration, I, have the metal ready made, to any re- 
quired strength* much cheaper than it would cost me by being 
made at home. Mr. Mason, of Comvfall-road* Surry, has paid 
great attention to this branch of manufacture ; and I have from 
him the metal, in pigs, ready for the foundry, made from foreign 
regulus and tea-lead, at about 405. per cwt. ; and my dross and 
sweepings refined for Ids. per cwt. on the product, which could not 
very well be done in a foundry at any expense. 

It may be necessary here to observe, that I by no means intend 
to assume that either the foundry or the apparatus, as here shown 
and described, are in exact conformity wit&* other stereotype 
foundries; or have any pretensions to superiority. But it is, 
altogether, vfhat I find effectual for the intended purpose ; and 
calculated to produce plates equal to any, and superior to most 
that have come into my hands. I converted a spare kitchen 
into a foundry, chiefly for experiment, aird that I might be perfectiy 
competent to say, that no part of this work has been writt^ 
without a practical knowledge of every branch of the profession 
treated, of. I had some standing work by me which I could practise 
u^i^, although with every inconvenience of low spaces, quadrats and 
leads.. If I succeeded I might keep the plates and release n^ 
t 3 rpe : and if I found it agreeable to pursue the, ariT still further, I 
xnake my fbundiy a^pemanent addition to my busmes8,aiid 
undertake work in this branch, for my own connexions, rather 
:0ian let it go elsewhere. 
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SECTION IV. 

Various other modes of Stereolifping—The French — Hoffmatis Process^ 
Pingeron—ltoc^n—Carez foundation of an English Patent — Gen- 
gembre and HeMan — Efforts in the art, to form Assignats^—Herhan’s 
Process of striUt^ the Mould in Semifluid MeUd — His nem method 
^ composing Matrices instead of Tppes—Applegatk and Camper’s 
Nem Patent for strild^g the Mould— Similarity to the Methods <f Carez 
and Herhan—Mr. Brunei — His Patent for a Nem Mode of Stereo- 
typing — Advantages— N<d yet applied to Booik-morh—Very similar to 
Hitman's. 

In conformity -with the ,plan adopted in this work, of describing 
the several methods used in every departihehl of printing, with 
the variety of machinery either deemed tl^e best, or most generally 
known and in practice, by which the different processes are 
effected ; and then of briefly noticing the various methods and 
machines adopted by some, and proposed by others, I shall now 
shortly mention the several inventions and variations in the stereo- 
type art attempted since the time of Van der Mey, Gedd, Tilloch, 
and Lord Stanhope. In these descriptions we shall And that the 
French possess, as usual, the numerical superiority on the score of 
variety ; and that all those of our own country wW have proposed 
methods essentially differing from that which is fairly designated 
The Stanhop'ban Method, have borrowed their ideas, in great 
part at least, frmn what has been made public by the artists of 
that nation. 

" The year 1784 is a memorable era in the history of stereotype 
and poly type printing, in France, as the attempts which weiie, 
made in that year. In these arts, by Frangois-lgnace-Joseph Hoff- 
man, anativeof Alsace, but residing at that time in France, ex-, 
cited ilib emulation of the artists of that nation, and produced an 
uninterrupted series, of efforts, which, in the course oS twenty 
years, brought the art of stereotype printing to that itate of per- 
fection in which it is now there practised. Availing himself of 
tile tiien recent discoveries of Darcet, respecting die easy fusi- 
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bili^ of certain alloys of bismuth,* Hoffman attempted to apply 
sonm of these to the formation of stereotype plates^ by prea||||}g 
them into moulds or Iknatrices, the idea of forming which irom 
pages of type he had taken from the previous essays of Gedd. 

He thus describes his process in a^nanuscript memoir, quoted 
by M. Camus — ^ With a page composed of types in the usual 
manner, he made an impression in a mass of soft fat earth, mixed 
with plaster (gypsum), and prepared with a gUtinous paste of 
syrup of gum and potatoe starch. This impression became a ma- 
trice, into which a composition of lead, bismuth, and tin, being 
pressed at the moment of cooling, gave plates which exhibited, in 
relief, fac-similes of the types which had been used to form the 
matrice.^ — In another part of the same memoir, it appears, that, 
before pouring the alloy into the clay matrices, he heated, in a 
stone, both them and the trowel with which he spread and pressed 
the alloy into them, in order to prevent a *100 rapid and unequal 
cooling of the metal. Instead of the composition above-mentioned, 
he sometimes used clay, mixed with Spanish white and Cham- 
pagne chalk. The solid plate, which was the result of this pro- 
cess, when squared and properly adjusted, he fixed with pins upon 
a square block of walnut-tree wood.” — Hodgson, p. 65 — 57. 

M. Pingeron formed a ^composition of talc, gypsum, clay, tripoli, 
sand, &c. for the mould, into which he poured the type metal. 
He used, also, a sand-pit for the same puipuse j and acuuipusition 
of German spar, sal-ammoniac, &c. which would bear several 
castings before destroyed. 

Another French artist, Rochen, proposed to set up a whole 
stereotyping establishment in the compass of a box, forming the* 
appearance of a book ! like Fraser’s much-admired Solanders,” 
to contain pamphlets : or like our family draught and back-gammon 
boxes. The stock of types to be Sufficient for four lines ! the 
mould to be taken in gypsum with charcoal powder ; and seven 
or eight pieces of this stereotype to be joiped on one block, to form 
a page ! These fooleries and burlesques soon gave way to s<me- 


• Six parts of hismutb, four of tin, and three of lead, form an alloy, 
which becomes very soft at the heat of boiling water, and which may be 
kneaded, like wax, when half fluid •, eight parts of bismuth, five of lead, and 
three of tin, form %n alloy, which melts at a heat leas than that of boiling 
water.*' 

3 o 
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thing more substantiah and truly scientific. In 1787 Joseph CareZi 
plater, of Toul, in Francje» brought to some degree of perfeMion and 
utility^ a process which he called homotype, oT^iany types in one. This 
appears to me the more interesting, as having close affinity to a 
method for which a patent has been lately taken out in this country, 
and which will, in due order, be described ; to prevent any imputa- 
tion of prejudice on pay part, I shall copy the description of Carez 
as given by ]V®P; Hodgson, from M. Camus. “ The page, after 
being composed in the usual way, with moveable types, and care- 
fully corrected, was inclosed in an iron chase, in which it was 
firmly held by screws. It was then attached, with the face 
downwards, to the underside of a block of oak wood, suspended 
from one arm of an iron lewr, or swing beam (bascule). Upon 
the top of a wooden pillar, resting on the ground, and immediately 
underneath the page, there was placed a thin card or paste-board 
tray, rubbed over with oil. The workman then took from a furnace 
close at hand, a quantity of melted type metal, which he poured 
into the paste-board tray, and attentively watched its cooling. 
The moment that it began to be covered with a slight cloud, he 
let the block of wood and page fall upon it, and thus an impression, 
en creux, of the page was formed. The whole was then detached 
from the block ; the page and the plajte were separated, which 
was done very readily ; and the plate was carefully examined. 
The workman then took off what was necessary, cut down the 
edges, and lastly, fixing this plate to the under side of the block, 
or ram, he let it fall upon some fused metal, placed, as before, on 
the sole of the machine, and thus obtained a plate, in relief, fit for 
'printing with. This plate was then carefully examined and 
cleaned ; its edges were cut off, sufficient being left at top and 
bottom to afford hold for a screw. The plate was then reduced by 
a plane to a determinate thickness, which was scarcely the twelfth 
of an inch below the nick of the letter. In this state, when wanted, 

t 

'it uvas attached by screiirs to a block of wood properly adjusted, 
and impressions taken (irom it in the usual manner” [pp. 66, 67.] 
It Spears that M. Oarez was eminently successful in his new 
process, and about 1786 and 1787 completed many works of mag> 
nitude, including a Dictionary and Bible, in close Nonpareil type. 
In 1792 Hoffman attempted a mode of producing stereotype plates, 
to avoid the expense of the composition of pages, and this with a 
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stock of only 370 types ! “ Each of his types [some of which, by 
the by,*#ere logotypes] was fixed in a block of copper, whu^, 
by its incisions and fiotches, furnished the means of placing it 
at a right angle upon the piece of clay intended to form the 
mould, and of sinking it perpendicularly, and to a precise depth, 
into it." 

" A piece of clay [as described in p. 873] was pressed into a 
frame ; a rule being fixed at the bottom of the fiiftt line, the knife 
or plane was slid along it, and the space of the line marked out. 
Each type was then sunk into the clay, care being taken to hold 
it against the rule in such a manner, that by means of the notch 
in which the rule fixed itself, the impression was always upright 
and of equal depth. The plate was then obtaiped from the mould 
in the manner of Carez” — [see preceding page]. But I feel that 
I should apologize to my professional readers for wasting time 
and paper in relating such ridiculous schames. 

“ It does not appear that any works were ever executed according 
to this process ; indeed ” JMr. Hodgson very justly observes, “ it 
is most probable that there never were any, for it must be evident 
to every one at all acquainted with printing, that it never could be 
successful. For independent of the extreme, and, I should think, 
insurmountable difficulties of sinking each letter into the mould 
exactly perpendicular, and neither too distant from, nor too near 
to its adjoining letters, and all of them to the same exactly de- 
terminate depth, the thickness of the thinnest possible piece of 
paper making a material difference in printing, it would be utterly 
impossible to preserve the square appearance of a page ; for as the 
]>erson who was forming the mould would never know, until he 
arrived al, the end of a line, how many letters it would contain, he 
would be reduced to the necessity of either making improper 
divisions, or of leaving the lines of Vmequal lengths. And it may 
well be doubted, whether ^e labour and time required for 
the formation of such a mould, would not be infinitely greater than 
for the composition of a page.”* No doubt can exist but that a 
compositor would beat the mould-stamper, five to cme, unless It ih 
to be reckoned that the mould-stamper must be infallible, then, in- 
deed, as an establishment of readers would thus become an useless 
expenditure, they mi^t each throw aside the pen, take a work in 

• Hodgsos, p. 71-2- 
3 0 2 
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handi and commence o;^ration with 370 types, completing the 
work as they proceede^^aving proof-paper, correcting^uthor’s 
labour (for of course no proof could be taken till the pate was 
cast), and every thing — excepting1;ime ! 

Many experiments in stereotype, polytype, poly-plate, and every 
other kind of printing, were made by order of, or for the purposes 
of, the French government, during the period of the revolution, 
for supplying the requisite issue of assignats, and guarding, 
as much as possible, against forgery. Of these the most de- 
serving of notice was that of Gengembre, afterwards engineer of the 
Mint ; but as his experiments, in which he was joined, as partner, 
by his brother-in-law Herhan, relate more particularly to what was 
to be produced by flate-cnjgramng and printing, it*^would be 
stepping over the line drawn for the subject of this work, to dilate 
upon them here ; and they will, therefore, only be briefly recurred 
to when necessarily united with typographical printing. 

Omitting, then, to recount the many processes by which it was 
attem^pted to form a paper cu^rency^ which should approach 
nearest in degree to the desired end of preventing forgery, I pass 
over to the period when the several scientific men directed their 
efforts to unite all parts of the note ; namely, the letters, words, 
ornaments, &c. into one matrix, in order to form a stereotype plate 
which could be multiplied ad infinitum, not only imitative, 
but in perfect fac-simile, <ir identity, with each other. “ These 
several parts being fitted together, forming one true and level face, 
were mounted upon a sole of copper or steel, arid inclosed in a 
steel frame or box, the sides of which projected a little above the 
face of the matrix. A plate was then obtained from the matrix 
by means of the stereotyping, or striking machine, which was 
thus constructed and used : a table was firmly fixed, as high 
as the hand ; and upon the back part of it, two pieces of wood, of 
a convenient height were erected, in such a manner as to leave a 
groove, or channel, between them. Between these two uprights, a 
mass of wood was made to ascend and descend, in the same 
manner as the ram of a pile-driving engine. In the under surface 
of the block of wood, and perpendicular to its axis, there was 
fixed a screw, which by fitting into a female screw, on the back 
part of the box, inclosing the -matrix, attached it firmly to the 
block of wood, or ram. The face of the mould was thus turned 
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downwards. The ram was raised by mean| of a winch and handle ; 
and a tr^of strong paper was placed np^^he table, immediately 
below thfi same. Into this tray some melted type metal was then 
poured, and the sides of the pa1)er alternately raised to cause the 
metal to flow from the edges towards the middle. When the metal 
was upon the point of becoming fixed, the pulling of a trigger 
disengaged the ram, which then slid down between the two uprights, 
and fell with all its weight upon the metal. The ram was afterwards 
raised, and the metal separated from the matrix with the blade of 
a knife ; there was thus formed a plate, bearing in relief the imprint 
of the matrix. The frequent repetition of this operation produced 
the requisite number of plates, all perfectly identical. The plates 
were then flressed to a proper subsipnce by means of a turning 
lathe, as described in page 867. In order to give a greater 
degree of pressure at the moment of striking, it was contrived to 
form a re-action of the table against th^ ram at the moment of 
striking. The feet of the table were fixed into boxes containing 
spiral springs ; these bci^g compressed by the fall of the’ ram, 
compressed in return, by their redaction, the still hot metal against 
the matrix.”* 

I may appear too prolix in describing this striking mode of 
stereotyping, by Herhan, as well as of that of Carez in a preceding 
page ; but when the reader arrives at the knowledge of modern in- 
ventions he will be fully aware of my motives. In 1795, M* 
Gatteaux and M. Anfry practised another method of forming the 
mould or matrix ; namely, by sinking the face of the original 
page of types into a plate of cold metal : but this required a 
previous arrangement, of rather too expensive a nature ever to 
become generally useful. The common type metal being too soft 
to bear this operation without considerable damage, a composition 
was formed in which some portion bf silver was used ; the type 
being cast (I should conceive with considerable difficulty) of this 
mixture, and a page set up and corrected, it was impressed, by 
means of a screw-press, into a plate of soft lead. M. Herhan im- 
proved upon this by inventing an alloy much less expensive ; but 
it must be evident, that any mode of stereotyping requiring so much 
previous concert and arrangement, must ever be very confined in 
its utility or practice. In 1798 Messrs. Herhan and Didot, and M* 
• Hodf^son, pp. 86, 89, * 
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Oatteaux, o|)tained, individually, patents for new inventions jii 
stereotype, and the two former entered into partnership in order to 
piosecute their inventions vrith united success, an^published a 
long series of the classic authors, #ell known throughout Europe for 
their cheapness and neatness. Their mode was that of the metal 
matrix just above described, and striking with hot metal ; but 
Herhan subsequently adopted a new process, the object of which 
was, " to form a set of types, or rather separate moveable matrices, 
each of which, instead of presenting a figure of the letter in relief 
and in reverse, should bear an impression of it, in right order, as when 
printed, sunk into its end, so that when the page should be com- 
posed with these types, it would become, without any other 
operation, one complete matrix, with which the plates, in relief 
and in reverse, could be struck ‘as before described.’’ To effect 
this, punches were cut in the usual way, on steel, but with a 
shoulder to prevent goipg beyond a given depth. A machine was 
constructed, by which the punch could be brought down perpen- 
dicuBirly upon the end of the piece of metal to form the matrix 
upon. Many experiments were made by alloys of different pro- 
portions with lead, to cast in a common type-mould the blank 
pieces of metal, which were afterwards to be struck with the punch. 
These failing in the requisite degree of hardness, he was obliged 
to form their shanks wholly from plates of fine copper, cut into 
rods, and by machinery drawn into the requisite thickness for the 
size and body of the various letters, and then cut into equal lengths, 
nicked as types, &c. Each piece was then singly fixed in the 
machine, struck with the proper punch, and formed the matrix. 
The spaces and quadrats were pieces standing much higher than 
the letter-pieces, and thus formed a deeper impression in the cast 
afterwards taken. 

Thus every type wanting id a printing-r^ce for this process of 
stereotype,! must gO|jthrough the separate manual operations of 
filing, dressing, arranging, striking with the punch, lining, and* 
proper^ adjusting for the nicety of printing. It would appear in 
this country a labour for which no adequate remuneration ever 
could be expected. It is plain that the compositor’s practice must 
be completely reversed— he must either compose and spell back- 
wards;.. or begin atthe right-hmid end of his stick; orattheb<d:t(»n 
of the'page, instead of the top ; or transpose every line after setting 
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it. Proofs, it is evideat, there could be none for t^e first stage 
ofthe^roric: a plate must evidently be-^^rstcast; then an im- 
presdton ta^en; read; and the corrections made in the page^^of 
matrices; then cast again, Sdl. Sec. till finally correct. It is 
scarcely possible to believe that suchka process can be practised 
with any degree of success, but idiat the old, original mode of 
converting the whole type, as by Van der Mey, would be infinitely 
better, more expeditious, and less expensive, than M. Herhan’s 
stereotype ; yet M. Camus gives the description with every par- 
ticular of authenticity ; Mr. Hodgson expresses no disbelief of it ; 
and to him I shall refer the reader, desirous of further information, 
for more lengthened details of the process, and specimen of work 
effected by it — see p. 101-111. 

The last improvement upon Herhan’s process which has come 
to my knowledge, is that by M. Porterat, who, to avoid the in- 
conveniences 1 have mentioned in the preceding ps^e, as affecting 
the processes of composing, proving, and reading, formed a set of 
types uniting the usual rpode and that of M. Herhan, by Having 
the letter in relief at one end, and the matrix or sunk letter at the 
other ; the latter being of copper, the former of usual type metal, 
both united by soldering. Thus the compositor may proceed in 
the usual way, the lines be corrected, and then a plate struck from 
the reverse side ; for the projector only proposes two lines at a time 
to be done, upon account, I should imagine, of the expense of the 
materials.* 

In England a process of stereotyping, as far as relates to the’ 
moulding and casting, very different from the Stanhopean furocess, 
but very similar to the French, was, not long since, made the sub- 
ject of a patent. This method consists in the formation, from the 
page of type, of a metallic mould or matrix, while the metal is in 
a semi-fiuid state ; and then, by 'fixing the mould in the place 
of the type-page, casting, or rather striki^ a plate in relief upon 
* the metal in the same semi-fluid state. I am very credibly in- 
formed that this process was practised in Scotland several years 
ago ; and it is, there^re, a fair presumption that the method 
possesses no superiority ; or it would not now have been sufficiently 
novel to have formed the subject of a patent. 

The process is described in the Specification as being effected by 
* See Repertory of Arte, January 1820. 
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suspending the page of type, face downwards ; and then having the 
metal, in a state of fusion, poured into a piece of dry cartridge paper 
loosely folded up as a box or trough, placed under the suspended 
type; and when the metal in thii paper dish becomes cool, just 
on the point between \fusi&n and fixity^ it is struck, by the dis- 
engagement of a spring, by the type, and thus the impression is 
found en creux ; and with some little trouble afterwards, the type 
is disengaged from the matrix. The back of the mould has then 
to be ' made true by turning, planing, or filing and then the ^ 
plate is to be struck or cast by the same process, and its back to 
be turned, to make it true and parallel to the face.* 

To form a judgment of the originality of this invention, I refer my 
reader to the description of the homotype process of M. Carez ; also to 
those of M M. Gengembre and Herhan, which have been described 
in preceding pages. M. Carez appears to have practised the me- 
thod of suspending the,, type-page, and striking the semi-fluid 
matrix, about thirty-one years previous to the patent of Mr. Ap- 
plegath. I have not been able to ascerttain the date of the prac- 
tice of a similar method in Edinburgh, as mentioned in the preceding 
page, in order to dispute the originality of M. Carez^ invention ; but 
1 should rather, from some circumstances, incline to the side of the 
French artist. At any rate, the English patentee can have no 
claim, except, perhaps, on account of the improved spring-ram, or 
drop, to an exclusive right tx) this mode of stereotyping ; I, how- 
ever, do not expect it will ever be thought worth contesting. 

The latest invention brought forward in this art, in England, is 
that of Mr, Brunei, of Chelsea. His object, which is expedition 
in the process, was, at the time, solely adapted to the vie \i| | pii tereo- 
typing daily newspapers, in order to set two or more printing ma- 
chines to work instead of one ; or to apply the columns of a news- 
paper to a cylindrical press, instead of an horizontal machine, and 
thus increase the rapidity of the produce. The invention con- 
i^ts, first, in a new mode of taking the moulds ; and secondly, in » 
a new mode of attaining, the stereotype plate from such moulds. 
His process is, by pressing on the type th||| material which is to 
form the mould ; for which purpose he proposes to make a com- 

* The specification of the patent of Mr. Applegath may be found, with a 
plate, descriptive of the ipring^am, in the Repertory of Arts for Jan. 1820; 
VotXXXVl N.S,p.e9. 
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position of seven parts pipe-clay^ twelve parts chalk or burnt 
clay, very finely powdered, and one part starch, making twenty 
equal parts in bulk, not weight. These ingredients, being incor** 
porated with water and made idto a paste, about the consistency 
of stiff putty, are to be spread over a steel plate, somewhat larger 
than the stereotype plate proposed to bfe cast ; which steel plate 
is to be about the thickness of a saw-blade. The. types being se^ 
cured in a chase or galley, and the clay spread upon the thin plate 
, of steel, as above described, a skin of parchment is then spread 
over the composition, and several thicknesses of thin calico 
(stretched in a light frame) over the types. The plate of steel, 
connected to the galley of types by hinges, is then, with its layer 
of clay, covered with the skin of wet parchment, turned over upon 
the types, and pressed or rubbed with sufficient force to spread 
or distribute the clay into the general form of the intended stereo-* 
type plate. The use of the skin of wet pp.rchment and the cover-* 
ings of calico is, to prevent immediate contact between the clay 
and the types while the cl|iy is spreading or disposing itself over 
the mould-plate. After the general form of the proposed cast is 
thus produced, the coverings of parchment and calico are then 
removed, and two thin sheets of paper substituted in their place 
between the clay and the types. The process of turning the mould- 
plate with the clay on the types is again repeated, and the whole 
passed under a rolling press, by which the impression of the types 
is rendered more distinct. The two sheets of paper are then re- 
moved, and the type slightly brushed over with oil, the mould- 
plate is again turned down,^^and the last or finishing impression 
given mould : the clay and the types being this time brought 
into immediate contact, the impression of the mould is perfected. 
The flexibility of the mould-plate greatly facilitates the operation^ 
and the thinner the mould-plate ‘is rendered, the better. The 
mould -plate is placed in a tray of proper dimensions to form the 
plate, having an edge or rim about one inch high, the bottom of 
which tray is full of holes, for the purpose of admitting water to 
cool the mould when '*1 hot metal is poured in to produce ihe 
cast. The metal to be used for the stereotype plate may be the 
same as usual ; but when expedition is required, the well-known 
alloy of bismuth ten pounds, lead six pounds, and tin four pounds, 
may be used by heating it to about 400^. The mould-plate being 
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laid in the tray, with the face upwards, a plate of casMron ie 
phoed iqjon it, raised, by adjusting screws, so as to regulate the 
required thickness of the stereotype plate about to be' cast, and 
render it perfectly parallel. Things being thus disposed, the 'whole 
is to be heated to about 200P before the fused metal is introduced 
to the mould. When this is dene, the metal is poured out, having 
insinuated itself into the mould and tilled it up to the regulating , 
plate ; cold water is injected by a flexible pipe from a reservoir 
into the tray, which, coming in contact with the mould, tools the 
cast immediately. The superfluous edges of the cast are then 
broken off", the composition of clay, 8cc. washed from the stereo- 
ty|>e cast, and the new-formed plate may be then considered as 
flt to be printed from. 

As it is requisite to have a great pressure upon the metal when 
the finest casts are made, it is proposed, under such circumstances, 
to place the tray with th^ mould, &.c. heated as above, in a cham- 
ber which can be closed with a lid and luted so as to be air-tight ; 
this chamber containing the mould may be exhausted, and then 
ihe fluid metal introduced by means of a tuimel and stop-cock to 
the mould, which fluid metal, when it hiCs perfectly insinuated 
itself into the mould, may be acted upon or pressed by condensed 
air admitted into the chamber from a condenser attached thereto. 
In this situation cold water can also be injected into the tray for 
the purpose of cooling the cast as before described. 

As the mould-plates, even after they have been dried, are suffi- 
ciently flexible to bend to any shape, it is proposed, if required, 
to cast plates shaped in segments of curves, or portions of cylin- 
ders, by attaching the moulds to the outsides of the corresponding 
cylinders, and placing them within other cylinders, so as to leave 
a parallel space between both for the fluid metal to flow in casting. 
It is to be observed, that these Cylinders must be heated as above 
before casting is attempted. 

•- A very expeditious mode of constructing a substitute for stereo- 
iype plates is also described, by spreading a coating of shell-lac 
upon a plate of iron, and hardening it by tijp fire until it is capable 
of recmving an impression ; it is then dipped into the type metal, 
and coated as if tinned, and then placed upon the mould as above' 
made, and left there to coel under a press, which substitute is de- 
sciibed as being remarkably perfect and stable ; there are several 
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modes of modifying the above ])lans^ which are all claimed as 
parts of the above-recited invention for improvements in making 
stereotype plates— July, 1820. 

It will be evident, that from the thin coating of the clay, or com- 
position, spread upon the steel plate, *and the gradual process of 
pressing this upon the face of the type to form the mouldy that it 
will sink only the depth of the counter-sink of the face of the type, 
and very little below the depth of the shoulder of the type in the 
interstices left by the spaces, quadrats, space-lines. Sec. so that no 
previous preparation of the founts to be used, such as square 
shoulders, high-spaces, quadrats, or leads, will be necessary in 
Mr. Brunei's process. There must be a savmg, also, in the expense, 
and less dirt occasioned, than by tlie use of gypsum ; and I 
should imagine, if it were worth the trouble, the composition, by 
grinding and mixing with water, might be used over and over 
again. The wear of the type also must-be infinitely less than by 
any other process of forming the mould, since, except from the 
slight oiling before the Ij^pt pressure, or the accidental adhesion of 
a piece of the wet thin paper, there will be nothing to clean off from 
the whole process. The breaks and picks also, unavoidable in the 
gypsum-moulding, will be wholly obviated; and even by the 
regular thickness which seems attainable by tms process, the use 
of the lathe may, perhaps, be rendered unnecessary. ^ 

This invention has been so far effectual that I have seen 
a column moulded, cast, and fixed complete for working from, in 
20 minutes ; but the apparatus must be very expensive. How 
far it might be reduced if adapted only to book-work pages, 1 am 
unable to estimate precisely ; but I should suppose it might be 
completed at as small an expense as the Stanhopean method, and 1 
should think, in that case, it would merit a trial. 

Here again the question of originality starts forward, and I must 
refer to what I have stated in a preceding page, [8733 as the 
process of Hoffman in Paris, in the year 1 804, which, in many 
respects, is exactly similar to that of Mr. Brunei— even the 
ttowel described by tl^ former is used by the latter. 
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SikCTION V. 

t 

(^Jixing Stereotype Plates fir teork^g— Nailing on Blocks of Wood-^Lord 
Stanhopds Iron Blocks, wUh Ledges and Screws — Cement Blocks— 
Universal Plate, with moving Ledges — The Author’s invention fir tlds 
purpose. 

The stereotype plates being completed by the hands o&^e 
picker, the next consideration will be the working them at press. 
It is first necessary <0 raise them, by some mechanical means, to 
the same height as type, which is effected by various methods. 
Lord Stanhope says, “ It became necessary, in the progress of the 
trt, to devise a method of fixing the plates upon the press with 
facility, and to enable the workmen to enlarge or diminish the 
mai^ns as wanted. It is true, that former stereotypographers 
could not proceed without attending in some degree to this point. 
But they were content with the clumsy shift of nailing the plates 
upon blocks of wood ; a method evidently very ill calculated for 
general use, when the art became more perfect, as the plates would 
unavoidably be exposed to great injury by the irregular warping 
of the wood. I have contrived iron blocks, which are cut to such 
a thickness, that a plate and a block together are exactly type 
height. There is an overhanging ledge upon each side of the 
block, the whole length of it, and cut to fit the sloping sides of the 
plate. One of these ledges is fixed ; the other moveable, to admit 
of putting in aud taking out the plate. In the moveable ledge 
there are three screws, by which the plate is held very flat and 
firmly. Different margins, to the different sizes of paper, are made 
by placing the blocks at a greater or less distance from each 
sutler.'*— Stanhope Manuscr^f. 

Another mode has been practised, by laying the plate face down- 
wards on the stone, and surrounding it with four strsught pieces 
of iron of the exact height of moveable types, so as to form a 
mould precisely of the 8ha|»e of the page, which being filled with 
a- quantity of Roman cement, mixed to a proper consistence,^ the 
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excess of the cement being struck off correctly level with the iron 
frame^ it is obvious that the plate and cement together will form a 
plate similar to a page of moveable type. If there were no other 
objection it is evident^ that the room requisite to deposit the pages 
of a work upon this plan would be an insurmountable^ne. 

Another method of mounting stereotype pages is by nailing them 
to a board of the proper height. !Q|it the more mechanical method 
upon this principle is a plate of iron, with sliding ledges, for each 
page-— a plan which has been adopted by some whose vrork lies 
chiefly in stereotype. 

Sigt neither of these methods is applicable to the convenience 
of a printing-office for general business. The expense of the first 
is very great, as every metal block must be turned in a lathe to 
procure a truly plane surface ; and then it must be fitted up with 
the ledges and screws. The cheaper substitute has been blocks 
of wood, with brass ledges ; but even the^ e are expensive, and ex4l 
tremely liable, although made ever so fine in the first instance, to 
become afterwards defective ; like the metal blocks, too, they can 
only serve for the same size of page for which they were originally 
made : and as the lowest expense of the cheapest of these con- 
trivances is from ten to fifteen shillings a block, a printer must 
work many reams of paper before he can be repaid his expenses. 

These considerations induced me to invent an apparatus for 
raising stereotype plates, which could be easily formed into pages 
of any size required for either the smallest or largest plate, and 
suitable to the ordinary mode of imposing ; and which, although 
of little weight, w^ould, ftpin their construction, so effectually resist 
all pressure that could possibly be applied, tliat, supposing the 
plates made of one uniform thickness, no possibility would remain 
of one part ever printing fainter than another from any defect in 
the mounting ; as is the usual case where wood (which will alter- 
nately expand or contract as more or less subjected to moisture) 
forms any material part of the apparatus. The expense of these is 
trifling when compared with that of procuring the metal, or wood- 
and-metal blocks commonly used ; which, being necessarily pro- 
vided for the various sizes of page occurring in the routine of busi- 
ness, must be of serious amount ^ particularly when of the best 
workmanship, and turned with any sufficient degree of accuracy. 

The patent stereotype plate raisers, with the holdfasts or claws. 
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may be thus described ^The raisers are made/>f metal, cast in a 
peculiar mould. They are formed with quadrilateral sides; 
first, to four Pica ms ; then, of other larger figures— as four by 
eight; four ^ twelve ; and four by sixteen : also of smaller ones, 
as four by two ; four by ona; and four by a half. In height they 
are about three-fourths of an inch; or sufficient to raise the plate 
to the usual height, or somewhat higher than common type. 
These being cast and dressed perfectly true, both in body and 
height, admit of being easily combined to form the size of any page 
necessary, with the certainty of having a uniformly plane surface 
for all the plates, however numerous. The several pieces are|||p8t 
hollow to prevent unnecessary weight ; and the larger combinations 
have divisions to give sufficient support to every piece against any 
pressure which can be brought upon it. 

The holdfasts, or claws, are formed of brass or tin, with a pro- 
jecting bevil at the top, having the holdfast, or claw, in the middle, 
or towards each end. The height of the claw is sufficient for the 
projecting bevil to lie upon the flanch of„the plate when resting on 
the raisers. 

To prepare plates for toorAi'wg.— Form, with the raisers, the requi- 
site number of pages for the forme or sheet, by the various com- 
binations, and any difference that may be wanting in length or 
breadth make up by reglet, leads, or scale-board ; then lay on the 
plates ; and at the side of each, place such holdfasts as may, from 
the size of the plate, be deemed sufficient for proper fastening ; 
after which, proceed to make margin or dress the formes, and lock 
up in the usual mode. 

To change the plates . — When worked, unlock the forme ; slide 
off the done-with plate ; replace by a new one ; lock up again ; 
and if the plates have been all cast truly to one gauge in thickness, 
width, and length, you will hkve, throughout the whole work, 
exact and uniform register, and equtd impression. When the work 
il completed, the same raisers and holdfasts, by Admitting of 
eyery necessary variety of combination, may be formed into any 
other sized pages for any other sized plates. 

The cost of these raisers, sufficient for a sheet, is not so much as 
for a sheet of the ordinary metal blocks ; and the advantage which 
results is, that an office is at once provided with a stock sufficient to 
keep two presses constantly going of any sized work, without^any 
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additional expense ; for if they have been jised, for instance, for 
pages of octavo, a few minutes time will serve to convert them 
into pages of duodecimo— of octo-decimo, &c.— having a few over 
of each size to enable the various measures and lengths to be 
accommodated : and the metal is, at airtimes, worth a* considerable 
portion of the original cost. . 

I must just mention, in this plaQ^, that a patent was taken out, 
in 1821, by Mr. James Fergusson, for “ An Invention to make use 
of Elastic Substance in Stereotype-printing.” This was accom- 
plished by inserting cork, or other elastic substance between the 


pl^ljlpwd the block, or raiser, which should yield to the pressure 
upon the thicker parts of the plate, and at tfie same time a£ford the 


necessary resistance for obtaining sufficient strength of impression 


from the thinner part. But having thus noticed the patent, 1 


shall say nothing further about it. 
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OR 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

Invention hy Sentfelder — His Work ; published by Mr- Ackerman — ^jj^n 
of the discovery — Lithographic Stone — Ink for Lithography, and 
method of inking it — Paper for transfer — Preparation of the Slone~ 
Cylinders for inking the Stone — Paper for Lithographic Printing— 
Numerous causes of failure in the Drawing — Lithographii Presses — 
The Upright Lever, or Pole Press — The Bavarian Cylinder, or Star 
Press — Mr. Buihv€n\s Press — Various styles of Drawing applicable 
for Lithography — Advantages of Original Drawings on the Slone- 
General opinion upon public advantages df the Process, and how far 
Lithography and Typography are likely to affect one another^ 
Comparison of Prices. 

THIS mode of printing, by engraving or etching in relief upon 
stone, was brought into England about twenty years since. The 
inventor was Mr. Alois Senefelder, an actor at one of the theatres 
in Munich, the capital of Bavaria. In 1801, he made an assign- 
ment of his art to M. Andre, for the purpose of enabling him to 
take out a. patent in this country ; but it met with very little 
encouragement. Mr. Senefelder pursued his invention with 
ardour from that period, and in some places with success. The 
art was revived in London by the means of Mr. Ackerman of the 
Strand, who, in 1819, published in quarto, A Complete Course 
of Lithography, <Src. by Alois Senefelder, Inventor of the Art of 
Lithography and Chemical Printing and Mr. Hullmandel, who 
has practised the art in this country with the greatest success, 
has since published A Manual of Lithogmphy, translated from 
the French of M. Raucourt,” and subsequently^ a more practical 
work, entitled The Art of Drawing on Stone.*' From these 
works I shall endeavour to give a clear account of the general 
principles and practice of Lithography. 
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^ Lithogr^^y/' Efays Mr. Hullmandel, '' is founded on mutual 
and chemical affinities, which hitherto had never been applied to 
the art of engraving. The Art may be divided into two parts ; 1. 
The, Execution. of the Drawing; 2. The Printing. The former 
requires but little practice, as any persotL who understands drawing 
may meet with success ; the latter ns filled with difficulties ; for 
no lithographic printer has hitherto been found, who can be 
quite certain of success in printing delicate and highly-finished 
drawings.* 

The first part consists in drawing on a stone, which has been 
previfiusly made perfectly level and smooth, yrith an ink or chalk 
composed of greasy materials, in the same way as one would 
execute a drawing on paper with ink or common chalk ; the 
second con^sts in taking the stdne, as received from the drafts- 
man’s hands, and obtaining impressions from it, as one would from 
a copper-plate. To obtain these impressions, the lithographic 
printer wets the whole surface of the stone ; but as the greasy 
chalk which constitutes the drawing, has a natural aversion for 
water, those parts of the stone alone which are not covered with 
the chalk imbibe it. The printer, while the stone is still wet, 
passes a thick and greasy ink over its whole surface, and the 
greasy lines of the drawing receive the ink, while the wet surface 
of the stone refuses to take it ; a sheet of paper is now strongly 
pressed on the stone, which, receiving the printing-ink that has 
been applied to the drawing, gives a reversed fac-simile of the 
original one : the stone is wetted afresh, afresh charged with ink, 
and thus a series of impressions are obtained. In the above 
description consists the whole art of lithography. — The same 
result is obtained as in printing from copper-plate, but by different 
means : the process of engraving is entirely mechanical, that 
of lithography entirely chemical.”+ 

Mr. Senefelder, in 1809, was jappointed Inspector of the Royal 
Lithographic Establishment at Munich, with a salary of 1,500 
florins (1^. 6d. each =5 £112 10s.), which he says, has made his 
fortune ; secured him from want the rest of his days ; and placed 
him in such circumstances, that he need not look to his art alone 
as a means of subsistence.” — Happy man ! 

. * Some specimens lately published show that Mr. Hullmandel himself can 
ensure all the desired success. t Hullmandel, p. 1 and 2. 

3 P 
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Some circumstances of aufliorship led hitk^to " ]^s more than 
one whole day in a printing-office, find made him acquainted with 
all the particulars of the process of printing — thesEght and hasty 
intuition bf Mr. S. is certainly visible enojigh from some of the 
out-of-the-way projects into which he states himself to have been 
led — something like a traveller taking a rugged and round-about 
road to come sooner to his journey’s end, when the via trita lay 
open before him. For instance, his plan of engraving letters 
on steel and stamping them in formes of hard wood” (singly, of 
course), ** and thus forming a sort of stereotype composition from 
which impressions Ciould have been taken, in the same manftier as 
from a wooden block,” was not very likely to supersede the art of 
stereotyping to which he compares it, any more than was his 

paste composition for taking the moulds,’’ or ** the^ealing-wax 
and plaster-of-Paris composition, much harder than the type-metal 
of lead and antimony ,”*• with which the plates for printing were to 
be formed. 

Notwithstanding these observations upon the folly of represent- 
ing himself to have become acquainted with all the particulars 
of the process of printing,” by attending a day or two in a print- 
ing-office to superintend the progress of his publication (a play), 
it is not meant to deny to Mr. Senefelder all the praise he can 
desire for his perseverance and success in pursuing his invention, 
as well as for his candour in stating how far it may be usefully 
employed. It is frequently to be observed, that persons having 
new inventions or schemes to propose, cast a suspicion upon their 
projects by the excess of their sanguine proposals. I remember, 
when stereotyping was first established, the projector proposed 
to have companies and partnerships instituted, the members of 
which were to be share-holders according to certain regulations, 
and every thing was to be done by stereotype, even to the daily 
newspapers. 

Not so with Mr. Senefelder. He says, There is no invention 
in this sublunary world which unites in itself all the advantages 
and all the excellencies that might be wished. Lithography does 
not constitute an exception to this remark. ' It may, indeed, be 
said of the art of lithography, that neither type nor copper-plate 
printing can be dispensed with in consequence of its inventimi ; 
though it is not impossible that, by fardier improvement of the 
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presses, it one dpllii combine the advantages of the other modes 

of printing with those ^^uliar to itself ; but, at present, the facility 
and quickness of composition*; the equality and correctness of 
the single letters, which can be obtained in type-printing, give to 
this art> decided supdiiority for many purposes. Some subjects, 
however, that hitherto have been executed by types, such as cir- 
culars ; bills of exchange ; invoices'; cards ; addresses, &c. can 
be executed by means of lithography more quickly, and in 
greater perfection, than by types.” — In both the ordinary 
metliods of printing (namely, the letter-press and copper-plate) 
the cljarging the types or plates with colour, by which the im- 
pression is obtained, depends entirely upon mechanical principles, 
viz. that in the letter-press printing the colour adheres only to 
those places which come in contact with it ; and, in the copper- 
plate printing, to those from which it is not wiped off.” 

“ The chemical process of printing is totally different from both. 
Here it does not matter whether the lines be engraved or elevated ; 
but the lines and points to Jje printed ought to be covered with a 
liquid to which the ink, consisting of a homogeneous substance, 
must adhere according to its chemical affinity and the laws of 
attraction ; while, at the same time, all those places which are to 
remain blank must possess the quality of repelling the colour. 
These two conditions, of a purely chemical nature, are perfectly 
attained by the chemical process of printing ; for common expe- 
rience shows that all greasy substances, such as oil, butter, &c. or 
such as are easily soluble in oil, as wax, bitumen, &c. do not unite 
with any watery liquid without the intervention of a coiTecting 
medium ; but that, on the contrary, they are inimical to the water, 
and seem to repel it. The principal dissolving and uniting liquid 
for the above-mentioned substances is alkali, which, by proper 
management forms a sort of soap soluble in water. Upon this ex- 
perience rests the whole foundation of the new method of printing, 
which, in order to distinguish it from the mechanical methods, is 
justly called the chemical method; because, the reason why the 
ink« prepared of a sebaceous matter adheres only to the lines 
drawn on the plate, and is repelled from the rest of the wetted 
surface, depends entirely on the n^iutual chemical affinity, and not 
on mechanical contact alone.” 

Mr. Senefelder’s first experiment only went to the application 

3 p 2 
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and use of the stone plates as a substitu^l^or th6te of copper; 
but one of those trifling circunistances (to'^bompare small things 
mth great ones) to which many of the greatest discoveries and 
inventions are indebted for their origin, struck out at once 
a new prospect to his view, and by a series of patient expe- 
riments, enabled him to briiig his object to the present degree of 
perfection. “ I had,” he sayi, “ just succeeded in my little labo- 
ratory, in pohshing a stone plate which I intended to cover with 
etching-ground, in order to continue my exercises in writing back- 
wards, when my mother entered the room and desired me to write 
her a bill for the washer-woman who was waiting for the linen. 
I happened not to have the smallest slip of paper at hand, as my 
little stock of paper had been entirely exhausted by taking proof 
impressions from the stone ; nor was there even a drop of ink in 
the ink-stand. As the matter would not admit of delay, and we 
had nobody in the houjie to send for a supply of the deficient ma- 
terials, I resolved to write the list with my ink prepared with wax, 
soap, and lamp-black, on the stone whjch I had just polished, and 
from which I could copy it at leisure. Some time after this I was 
just going to wipe this writing from the stone, when the idea all at 
once struck me, to try what would be the effect of such a writing 
with my prepared ink, if I were to bite in the stone with aqua- 
fortis ; and whether, perhaps, it might not be possible to apply 
printing-ink to it in the same way as to wood engravings, and to 
take impressions from it. 

1 immediately hastened to put this idea in execution ; sur- 
rounded .the stone with a border of wax, and covered the surface 
of the stone to the height of two inches with a. mixture of aqua- 
fortis and water, which I left standing on it ; and on examining 
the efiect of this experiment, I found the writing elevated above a 
tenth part of a line (or l-120th part of an inch). Some of the 
finer, and not sufficiently distinct lines, had suffered, in some 
measure, but the greater part of the letters had not been damaged 
at all in their breadth, considering their elevation ; so that I con- 
fidently hoped to obtain very clear impressions chiefly from 
printed characters, in which there are not many very fine strokes. 

" I now proceeded to apply the printing-ink to the stone, for 
which purpose 1 first used a common printer’s ball; but after 
some unsuccessful trials, 1 found that a thin piece of board 
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covered witli fine cl^ answered the purpose perfectly, and com- 
municated the ink in a more equal manner than any other mate- 
rial I had before used.’* **' My further trials of this method greatly 
encouraged my perseverance. The application of the printing-ink 
was easier than in the other methods, « and I could take impres- 
sions with a fourth part of the power that was requisite for an 
engraving, so that the stones were^not at all liable to the damage 
of breaking ; and what was of the greatest moment to me, this 
method of printing was an entirely new invention which had 
occurred to nobody before me. I could, therefore, hope to obtain 
a patent for it, or even some assistance from the government 
(Bavaria) which, in similar instances, had shown the greatest libe- 
rality in promoting and encouraging new inventions which I 
thought of less importance. Thfts, the new art was invented, and 
I lost no time in making myself a perfect master of it.^^ 

The chief materials requisite in lithography, besides the press, 
are, first, the stone ; secondly, the ink, composed of wax, soap, 
&c. ; thirdly, the preparation for the stone, as, gum, aqua-fortis, 
or other strong acids ; fourthly, the oil, varnish, and lamp-black. 
After an experience of twenty years, Mr. S. has^ not, in any of 
these fundamental principles, improved, altered, or newly-dis- 
covered any thing. 

The Stone — found to answer for all the purposes of lithography 
better than any other yet discovered, is a sort of calcareous slate, 
pure, hard, and of a fine grain, imbibing both moisture and grease 
with equal avidity, on which principles the whole art of lithography 
is founded. It is procured in Bavaria, and particularly in the 
village of Solenhofen. In its chemical decomposition, it is found 
to consist chiefly of carbonate of lime : in nitric, muriatic, and 
other acids, it will almost entirely dissolve, and the carbonic acid 
escapes in the form of gas. 

Stone of this species, or possessing the necessary qualities for 
lithography, was, for some time, considered as unobtainable from 
any other source,+ and none has yet been discovered which unites 

* He does not state by what means be communicated the ink equally by 
this process. 

t From this opinion the Society for the Encouragement of Arts were in- 
duced to offer the following premium To the person who shall discover within 
Great Britain or Ireland, a quarry of stone fit for the purposes of lithography. 
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the qualities of purity, whiteness, and hardness, equal to the 
Bavarian. At one time it was thought that a quarry, near Strat* 
ford-upon-Avon, produced a stone equal to the purpose ; but this, 
called by geologists the white lias, is of so soft and porous a sub- 
stance, as to be totally unfit for chalk drawings, or the finer 
applications of lithography ; *for the more ordinary purposes of 
transfers, and slight drawings, it may be an useful substitute. 
Another species, found in Warwickshire, called the brown lias, is 
so dark, when wetted, as to render the drawing almost imper- 
ceptible ; neither of these species will split in so smooth and even 
a stratum as the German, and they therefore require so much labour 
to rub them down to a smooth and level surface, as to make them 
nearly as expensive, if not more so, since the repeal of the duty, 
as the foreign stone. For Ink drawings, polished stones of very 
fine grain are necessary, but for chalk drawings, a rough grain is 
indispensable. < 

The best thickness of a stone for the purposes under considera- 
tion is from two to two-and-a-half inches. The size of its super- 
ficies must, of course, differ according to its intended use. It is 
split and rubbed down nearly to a level face at the quarry ; and 
again dressed ov^r with sand-stone, and pumice-stone and water, 
till it is proved to have a truly plane surface. The polishing is 
then continued with finer materials till judged perfect and fit 
for use. 

The Ink — termed chemical ink,- might, from the substances of 
which it is composed, be more properly named fat, or alkalic, ink 
It is used, either for writing or drawing immediately on the stone ; 
or for covering the surface of it like etching-ground; or for 
transferring drawings executed on the prepared paper to the stone. 
The peculiar qualities of It are, filling the pores of the stone in 
those places to which it is applied, with an oily, greasy substance ; 
and that it will resist, at the same time, the action of the nitre and 
other acids. It is composed as follows 

equal at least to the stones imported from abroad— the Gold Isis Medal, or 
Thirty Guineas.— A specimen of the stone, at least two feet square and two 
inches in thickness, with an account of the situation of the quarry, and 
certificates of its possessing considerable extent, to be produced to the Society 
on or before the last Tuesday in February, 1820. 
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Wax , . ^ . by weight . 12 parts. 

Common Tallow . . .4 do. 

Soap . . . . • *4 do. 

Lamp-black . . . . 1 do. 

* 21 


Other proportions are given^ to vary the composition according to 
peculiar circumstances^ in some of which shell-lac is added. 
These ingredients are put together into an iron saucepan, and 
exposed to a strong fire till the whole of the mass is in a state of 
ignition. When the quantity is reduced td one-half, the pan is 
carefully covered, or put into a vessel of water to extinguish the 
flame and cool the substance. )Vhen w^ell mixed, and worked up 
till cool, it is formed into small cakes, cylinders, or sticks, and 
preserved for use, and may be applied in the form of a crayon 
pencil, or dissolved in the softest water to a proper degree pf 
fluidity to write with a ^en. The ink may be coloured to any 
variety, by substituting for the lamp-black, indigo, blue, lake, 
Vermillion, red ochre, &c. so that none of the colours used contain 
neutral or other salts, which would alter the nature of the soap. 
The ink must be varied in its component part^ according to the 
purpose to which it is to be applied. The above is given as the 
proper preparation for immediate application to the stone. 
For transferring drawings or writings from paper on to the stone, 
for hard or soft etching, &c. some variation in the ingredients is 
required ; but wax, tallow, and soap form the principal. These 
must be regulated^ in a great measure, by the finer or stronger 
lines of which the writing or drawing consists. Thus, for writing 
large characters, the ink must be more fluid than for small ; or 
else, after drying, the strokes will. have too much body, and be 
disposed to spread. This can only be regulated by the judgment 
amd practice of the artist ; siilce the temperature of the room, or 
even of the atmosphere, has a great influence in these particulars, 
and it is necessary to use a harder or softer ink accordingly. 
The paper also requires a particular preparation, in order to pre- 
vent the ink from running, and to induce it to transfer more 
clearly on to the stone. The paper is then wetted with a weak 
sdution of nitric acid, and put on the stone which is previously 
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rubbed down with water and pumice-Btone^ and then passed 
through the press. The whole is then placed in the vessel for 
biting in, containing a weak solution of the acid. This operation 
slightly corrodes the surface, and disposes it to imbibe either wet 
or grease with more avidity. The paper being disengaged, the 
stone undergoes the preparation with gum, as hereafter described^ 
and it is ready for printing. 

The Pern — and many other little utensils must be chosen and 
adapted by the experience of the operator, and according to the 
variety of his work. In many instances the steel pen is preferred ; 
in others, the quill-pen of various degrees of hardness, various 
shapes of shoulder, slnd progression of nib. For some purposes 
port crayons and camel’s hair brushes will be necessary. Indeed, 
upon the judicious*'adaptation ai\d dexterity in using these and 
other similar utensils, suitable to the ink and subject, depends 
all the success of this species of printing ; as, ^n fact, may be 
equally said of any other. 

The printing-ink is laid on to the parts which are to appear in 
print by means of the cylinder or roller hereafter described. The 
wet parts of the stone refuse to take the ink, while the written 
parts, being greasy, have an affinity to, and take it freely. It 
will require several times rolling over, eight or ten perhaps ; the 
paper is then laid on and the pressure applied. When taken off, 
tlie workman, with a sp<.mge, washes the whole surface of the 
stone previous to inking. 

In the ardour of his pursuit the inventor next proposes to 
transfer ** all products of printing either with types or wooden 
blocks ; and a newly-printed sheet can immediately be transferred 
to the stone, especially when the printer, instead of his common 
ink, has used the above-mentioned colour or ink.” But he does 
not pretend to say that this ever has been done ; and it does not 
appear very likely that, after the preparation of setting the types, 
reading, &c. of a forme of book-w6rk, any printer or bookseller 
will prefer a transfer made to stone, to print twelve hundred per 
day, when a type-press can print three thousand. 

I shall not take up the time of my readers with describing Mr. 
Senefelder’s cautions against giving the printed (from type) sheet 

too great a pressure, by which the types make impressions or 
small cavities in the paper,” Sic. and how to take them out again ; 
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but shall proceed to such lithographic particulars as ate mote 
desirable to be known to tiie practical artist. 

The preparation of the stone must be understood to relate not 
merely to the levelling, smoothing, and poliishing ; but also to im- 
parting that quality to certain parts of the surface which will 
repel the colour where nothing is tp appear in the printing. ' This 
is principally effected by the gum-arabic, or some other similar 
substance, which, by the previous use of the acid, the stone is 
rendered ready to admit ; but neither the acids nor the gum can 
affect those parts which are already properly covered with the iat; 
greasy, or chemical ink : for “ a few drops of gum-arabic dissolved 
in water, if applied to a well-polished stone, produce the effect, 
that the spot thus wetted will not take colour as long as it 
remains wet. As soon as it beeomes dry the colour adheres to it, 
but is easily wiped off with a sponge and water. From this it 
appears that ghm alone prepares the stpne ; or, in other words, 
imparts to it the quality of rejecting the colour or printing-ink. 
If, however, the acid has jlieen previously applied to the stone, this 
quality gains in durability.” But it must be frequently renewed, 
at least twice a day ; or whenever the printer leaves off work to 
go to his meals ; as the stone ought never to get dry. 

The colour-cylinders or rollers used for charging the stones with 
ink are of wood, about four inches diameter, covered with flannel 
or woollen cloth rolled three or four times round, and then covered 
with calf’s skin. 

The paper used is of the same variety as for other printing ; 
suited to the subject or price of the print or work. But it appears 
as if, in the case of works printed on both sides, as in music, 
writing, &c. much pains and expense will be necessary to prevent 
setting-off: as the inventor says, “ a new sheet of blotting-paper 
ought to be used for every new impression.” The previous pre- 
paration of wetting the paper depends on the same principle as 
for other kinds of press-work*. The inventor acknowledges con- 
siderable difficulty in bringing off good impressions of any work 
where the excellence consists in a clearly-defined line. The 
drawing or writing looks better on the stone than impressions 
firom it even on the' finest paper. This he ascribes partly to the 
colour of the stone, which softens the whole by a half tint ; " and 
r^klers the drawing more delicate and pleasing to the eye. An 
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in^rrasion taken on yellowish stone-like paper, ^eatly resembleB 
the original drawn on the stone. The reason, he says, why im- 
pressions on white paper do not look so well is» that the colour 
does mt generally come equally off the whole surface. The pos- 
sibSitv. however, of effecting this, is well proved by mat^ perfect 
mpt^iom. Now, when it is considered that the perfect equality 
of' colour over the whole surface of the impression constitutes the 
indispensable quality of even the most common letter-press print- 
ing, this recommendation of lithography, by its great ffriend, is 
not so very flattering as to give a high opinion of its exceUenoe. 
The excessive price of paper in this country (four times that for 
which it is sold on the* continent) will not allow of printing upon 
the bare possibility of having p^ect impressions ; and, from 
various hints throughout his book, Mr. S. makes, it, indeed, a 
very remote chance of having many perfect impressions from a 
day’s work upon stone. “ If any part,” says hef “ of the inked 
surface of the stone should be rubbed with the hand with a cer- 
tain degree of pressure, the subsequent ^application of the roller 
and ink will not be sufficient to restore the impression. The 
drawing on the stone will seem to have suffered no alteration, and 
appears as black as in its original state, if cleaned and washed 
with water ; but as soon i£& the roller is passed over it, the rubbed 
places reject the ink. In some instances this defect may be 
femoved by the application of the proper means, but in others 
they prove ineffectual.” Again, " It often happens that, through 
negligence, bad colour, or unclean linen rags, the stone is soiled, 
or takes colour in places where it ought not so to do, especially 
near the margins, as these dry most quickly, and are most ex- 
posed to the touch of the greasy hands or other accidents.” In 
any of these cases, the only effectual way of restoring the design 
appears to be, to prepare the stone afresh : and even then, after all 
the pains of rubbing down the stone to a new face, and re-drawing 

re-writing the surface, there seems only a chance of its being a 
complete remedy for the evil, so that a new stone might be demned 
the most eli^ble cure. 

The whole process of drawing on the stone appears, from Mr. 
UuUmanders treatise, beset with difficulties and dangers of the 
most teasing-and curious description ; and is continually liable 
to failure from, apparently, the most trifling and even ludicrous 
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causles t shonM any of the cuttings, or other loose particles, of the 
chalk fly on the stone, the mischief will he serious, if sufl^ed to re- 
main, or not removed with the greatest care : if paper be placed over 
part of the drawing upon which the hand might rest while en- 
gaged on the other part, the paper " takes up nnmbeileas 
microscopic particles of chalk ffom the dark touches m the 
drawing, and deposits them again on other p|ffts of the stone^ 
some of which are often intended to be bright flghts ; this, in the 
impressions, invariably produces a tint. Portions of chalk are 
also unavoidably lying on the face of the stone ; these are taken 
up by the paper, to which, from the heat of the hand which -is 
lying over it, they adhere very strongly ; every time the paper 
is shifted, each little piece of ^halk prints or marks a spot on the 
drawing ; thus, every loose bit of chalk so adhering to the paper 
will print twenjj^ and more spots.”* A perspiring or moist finger 
touching the prepared part of the stone-^-blowing with the breath, 
coughing, or sneezing over the stone, would send small particles 
of spittle or saliva which* would be unseen on the stone ; but cer- 
tain, even if wiped off ever so carefully, to produce white spots in 
the print. Also, " it is a safe precaution, whether the artist's 
hair be greasy or not, to wear a cap of some sort while drawing 
on the stone, as, if his hair should be s6urfy, these small pdlicles, 
imbibed with grease, will fall from the head on the stone, and 
form spots which do not show in the least until the drawing is 
printed, when they form multitudes of dark spots.”t “ Even a 
London winter atmosphere is unfavourable to lithography, as the 
smoke may fix in greasy particles upon the preparation of the 
stone, and cause a grey tint to be printed all over the im- 
pression.” J 

The next subject to be treated upon will be the presses, by 
means of which the impressions are to be taken from the stones 
to the paper. In the course of experiments which have followed 
this invention; many kinds of lithographic presses have been 
devised, with various degrees of success ; but these appear to have 
been resolved into two kinds of machinery, viz. the press in which 
tile pressure is produced by a $craper;§ and the cylinder, or 
eopper-plate press. The former, which the author denomtaates 
the icraper-prets,% and the pole-frm,^ appears that which is most 

* HuUmandel, p. 89. t 87* J P- IL H P- 
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suited to the work. The scraper ** is a thin piece of hard wood, 
about an inch thick (usually pear-tree, plane, or box). The edge 
with which the pressure is produced is not thicker thsui the twelfth 
part of an inch ; and by the action of the press it is violently 
pressed against the leather of the frame under which the printing 
paper lies upon the stone. In«some presses the scraper is passed 
over the whole suj^ce of the stone ; or, it rests immoveable, and 
the stone passes under it, so that the pressure of the scraper suc- 
cessively acts upon the whole surface of the paper. In this sort 
of scraper-press, the impression is not, therefore, produced at once, 
and perpendicularly, as in the letter-press ; but progressively, as 
in copper-plate printing ; with this difference, however, that in 
the copper-plate printing-press a c|||^nder rolls over the stone, and 
in this press the stone is drawn under the scraper. The scraper 
acts with a very considerable power — sometimes of three tons and 
more— upon the leather fr^ime placed over the paper ; and it being 
necessary that, notwithstanding this heavy pressure, it should 
slide over the leather, it is evident that a great friction must take 
place ; and though the leather is carefully strained over the 
printing-frame, and rendered as slippery as possible by grease, 
still it cannot fail to be considerably stretched by the passing of 
the rubber. This stretching is communicated in some measure 
to the paper under it, and effects a distortion in its parts by which 
all the lines of the drawing, in the direction in which the rubber 
passes over it, become a little thicker. If the leather is of good 
quality, well strained in its frame, and suflBSiently greased ; and 
if the soft paper under it be not too wet, the above-mentioned 
distortion is very inconsiderable ; and in writing or larger drawings 
scarcely perceivable ; but in very minute drawings, or in highly- 
finished chalk drawings, where the space, the single lines, or 
points are scarcely visible, the Smallest extension or distortion of 
the paper is sufficient to fill them entirely, by which the impres- 
sion is totally spoiled.” [Various preventives and remedies against 
these disasters are then projkmed.] 

Besides the effect of extending or distorting the paper, the 
rubber has another imperfection, viz. that of being easily injured, 
or even sppiled, if small ha^d bodies occur in the paper. In fine 
drawings of artists, -which are commonly printed on very fine papm*, 
this seldom happens ; but in worl^e where coarse printing paper 
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is used, it very frequently occurs. If, in this manner, sm ij^uality 
is produced on the edge of a stone, no subsequ^t, impression oan 
be perfect, as a certain line will be less printed than the rest ^1 
over the stone. As soon, therefore, as such a line is obsenr^ in 
the. ^pressions, the scraper must be^ taken out and planed a^sh ; 
and be carefully adapted to the surface of the stone. 

The cylinder of a copper-plate press approximates the nearest 
to this principle of pressure by acting on a si^le line of the plate 
at a timi, end producing the impression, as the plate passes length- 
wise through the cylinders, by a progressive motion over its snr- 
Oice. In letter-press work the power acts perpendicularly' and 
simultaneously upon the whole surface . 6f the type, 8cc. to be 
printed; each part of which ^ceives only its proportionate share 
of that force or pressure. Tins surface does ‘not fill, perhaps, one- 
fourth part of the sheet, the rest being so much below as to ofier 
no resistance lo the power applied. But it is otherwise in the 
stone ; for, by the biting in, the interstices between the print are 
so triflingly depresse’d, t^at the entire surface offers a resistance. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to produce four times greater 
pressure in printing from stone than from type — a state of the 
question which shows the impossibility of a letter-press printer 
entering into lithographic printing by means of his own machinery. 
** By the most accurate calculations, a stone plate of the size of a 
common folio sheet* requires a pressure of from twenty-five to 
thirty tons to be printed horizontally ; and such a pressure no- 
thing but a very thij^jit stone, placed carefully upon a horizontal 
foundation, is able to resist.” 

The only machinery which has been found effectual for litho- 
graphic printing is upon the principle already described of a 
scraper or line pressure, the most simple of which appears to be 
what Mr. Senefelder calls the upright lever, or pole press; which, 
he says, “ is still in use in all establishments for printing all work 
which requires great dispauih ; but the pressure cannot be raised 
to more than six hundred weight, without exposing the printer to 
an immoderate exertion ; and for that reason it is not applicable 

* This expression is not very clear to printers, as a sheet may be eldier 
folio, quarto, octavo, &g. without difrerin;r at all in Its ^mensions. PierhapS 
it may mean, according to the law-acceptation of the term, a sheet of foolsmq^ 
or post. 
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to ropf large stones, or such as roquue a great pressure. For pen 
and ink drawings of the size o£ a common folio sheet,* it is excel- 
l^t ; and with two workmen tw^ve hundred -impressions may be 
taken in one day.” 

In tiiis press the pressure is produced by an upright lever from 
six to ten feet in length, to the under part of which the scraper is 
fixed ; and the upger part is suspended from the spring of an 
elastic board. This board is listened to a pedal, by which it can 
be -depressed so as to act with its usual force when thd scraper 
pslsses over the stone. The board fixed over die press must be 
so elastic as to spring at least one inch, as the scraper, in passing 
over the stone, describbs a segment of a circle ; hence the pres- 
sure at the two extremities of the|^tone is by no means so in- 
tense as in the middle. The stonejis placed in a frame or box, 
and secured with wedges. This box has two frames which work on 
pivots or hinges, analogous to the tympans and frisket of printing- 
presses. The tympan, which is covered with leather, is brought 
tmder the action of the pole and scraper, which are united by a 
double-joint hinge, and which, when drawn to a straight line, and 
acted upon by the spring-board, preserve their perpendicular duecr 
tion. The workman must press with his whole force against the 
table upon which tlie press stands, in order to get a firm hold, or 
he will scarcely be able to move the scraper. ” In case of great 
power being required, the opposite workman, by pushing, may 
greatly assist the other.” 

Another kind of press, much used for lithography, is called the 
cylinder, or star-press, in which the box and stone move under 
the scraper which is fixed, and the impressive power is effected by 
a lever. But the principle upon which the impression is obtained 
is precisely the same as the former ; and the star-press offers no 
recommendation of gaming evempower ; since, “ if the pressure is 
not too strong, a single workman may draw the stone under the 
hcraper ; but in order to facilitate the' operation, when the -stones 
are l^e, and a stronger pressure is requisite, a corresponding star 
or cross is contrived on the other side, so that the other workman 
may give his assistance.” And, in point of time, ^t is evident that 
a loE^S must be the consequence. These are the kind of presses 
ifbir in general use in the lithographic estabUshments in France 
V • See prece»%g note. 
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and Gennany. That thfy should be used here must cause a pain- 
ful sensation to any mechanic who witnessed the operation of litho- 
graphic printing. I have given a sketch of one of these machines, 
which I saw at work upon a quarto post letteri single page, and 
which, with the labour of two men to turn the star, could produce 
about fifteen hundred per day of what two men at a common 
printing-press would be ashamed if they did not do four thousand ? 
However, the finest specimens of lithography in this country ^ire 
yet produced from the star-press. Other presses are described, 
and one in particular, working by “ a cylinder of brass eight 
inches in diameter,’’ which is rolled over the stone in lieu of the 
scraper to produce the impression ; " but as this cylinder, though 
perfectly solid, would not produce the requisite pressure, two iron 
rods are attached to the pins, which pass through the table, and 
have cases filled with l|aden*or iron weights suspended to them ; 
the space, however, seldom allows the application of more than 
five or six hundred weight, which, in most cases, ’does not produce 
a sufiicient pressure for clear and perfect impressions. These 
presses would be greatly improved by being raised a little hjgher 
to gain more space underneath : or if the levers could be made 
to pass through the floor of the room, by which means space 
enough might be obtained to add a weight of two tons-and-a-half. 
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or more, without fiitiguing the workman too much in tun^g 
the cylinder.” In order to. improve upon this press the Bava- 
rian mechanics might profitably inspect our old'-fashioned linen 
mangles. . . 

In this country, we have, as usual, been improving upon the 
foreign inventions. Mr. Ruthyen has made lithographic presses 
by the application of the excellent plan of powerful pressure in- 
vented by bim for type-printing-presses. The movement of, and 
pressure upon, the stone, is gained by two cylinders, in the same 
onraer as our copper-plate presses ; the power of pressure is re- 
gulated by his patent levers, acting upon the rollers by bringing 
them nearer to each o^her, as may be found necessary. However, 
in practice it is found that a cylinder is not sufficient, or effective, 
as it will not adapt tha pressure to the inequalities of level which 
■ all stones are more or less liable to ; wooden scrapers only will 
answer, for good drawings, the cylinders, at best, for circular 
letters or maps. Still the Ruthven lever is retained to bring down 
the scraper, by which means the work hqs been rendered compara 
tively easy. Mr. Colby, of Shackl^well, has also invented a press 
for the same purpose, of great power, by very simple means, but 
he retains the cylindrical pressure. 

The author has reserved to the latter part of his work his obser- 
vations and detail concerning “ the transfer and tracing manner'* 
— " This manner,” he says, " is peculiar to the chemical printing ; 
and I am strongly inclined to believe that it is the principal and 
most important part of my discovery. In order to multiply copies 
of your ideas, by printing, it is no longer necessary to learn to 
write in an inverted way ; but every person who, with common 
ink, can write on paper, may do the same with chemical ink *, and 
by the transfer of his writing to the stone it can be multiplied 
ad iifinUum. At Munich, at Paris, and at St. .Petersburgb, this 
manner is already used in the government offices. All resolutions, 
ecUcts, orders, 8cc. agreed to at the cabinet meetings, are written 
down on paper, ^by the secretary, with diemical ink ; and in the 
space of an hour fifty impressions may be had. For circulars, 
and, in general, all such oiMers of government as must be rapidly 
distiibuted, an invention like this is of the utmost consequence ; 
and I am convinced that before ten years shall elapse, all the 
European governments will be possessed 'of a lithographical estab- 
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lishment for transferring writing to the stone. In time of war this 
method is of the greatest use ^ the general staff of the army : it 
'Supplies entirely t!he want of a field printing-office ; and admits of 
greater despatch and sectesy. The commanding officer may write 
his orders with his own hand ; and in his presence a number of 
impressions may be taken from them Jjy a person who can neither 
write nor read. In commerce and trade, the transfer manner will, 
ere long, be generally introdu'ced, especially in great commercial 
faous^ where it often happens that a quick and accurate multi- 
plication of price-lists, letters, and accounts, is of the utmol^ 
importance.*' ‘ 

I a^ee with most of what is here stated respecting the utility 
of the transfer and tracing part of lithography. The Quarter- 
master-general’s office at WhitehaCll has. for sofiie years, had a litho- 
graphic establishment attached to it ; and during the late war on 
the continent, our army was provided with* the apparatus for the 
purpose of issuing orders, and communicating to the officers 
sketches of the plan of opemtions. 

The liquid ink for writing on paper is made with gum-lac dis- 
solved in lye of pure soda, with a little soap ; and coloured with 
lamp-black. The chemical ink described by Senefelder for the 
purpose of transfer, is somewhat different from that used for writ- 
ing or drawing immediately on the stone. It is formed 'of 


SheU-lac 3 parts 

Wax 1 

Tallow 6 

Mastic . ... .5 

Soap 4 

Lamp-black .... 1 


In a quarto volume of 342 pages, wholly ocOupied in describing 
the processes and materials qf this one art, much interesting 
matter must be found wH^ch it would not have been possible to 
have given, in a specific manner, in the limits here set. The en- 
deavour has, therefore, been to confine this abridgment to such 
particulars as will be found most valuable to those for whose peci^- ' 
liar use this wm’k is designed. Even where any detail of the 
cew; or description of the ingredients used, has been introduced, 
it has only been with a view of more clearly defining the general 

3 9 
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method. No one must, therefore, expect to become a mastej 
of the art of lithography fromi^hat is here presented. The 
Manual of lithography/' translated frorik* the French, by 
Mr. Hullmandel, as urell as his subsequent work, " The Ait of 
Drawing on Stone,” gives the whole proces8es,^ures, and remedies, 
more in detail ; but these wprks only coi^nu my opinions already 
freely given ; and will no doubt convince any reader that " those 
who really wish to study lithography, must be armed with coun^e 
and patience, and prepare themselves to exercise more than one 
art ; it is true, that black, varnish, and printing-ink ar^ to be 
found in ^e shops, but none of these are proper for lithography. 
All the materials necessary for this art cannot be employed in the 
state in which they are bought, some previous manipulation being 
always necessary. •This is a natural consequence of the mystery 
which has hitherto enveloped lithography, and which has unti, 
now hindered the Tradp from furnishing the necessary ingredients. 
A lithographer is thus obliged to become stone-mason, carpenter 
shoe-maker, &c., and to prepare his pwn black, his varnish, am 
his ink, for nothing is indifferent in lithography ; all must be dom 
with care and intelligence ; and often those things which, in thei 
manipulation, appear unimportant, are, in the end, of the utmo' 
consequence.”* 

Tlie art appears to admit of being applied to a variety of 
purposes ; as, imitations of ink-drawings, either by lines or dots ; 
etchings of engravings; chalk; wood-cuts, and aqua-tinta. 
The style, howevsr, which has a decided superiority, is that 
of chalk, as no copper-plate engravings can give so perfect 
an imitation of original pencil, or crayon drawings. For all 
scenery, and subjects from nature, it offers also peculiar advan- 
tages: the original artist drawing his work upon!* the same 
surface from which it is to^ be transferred to the paper in any 
number of impressions required, it will exhibit throughout all the 
freedom and spirit of his pencil vnthoui losing by the transfer* of 
the engraver to wax and copper ; only, he must either draw in re- 
verse, or the print will be in reverse of the original. However, from 
the natural tendency of the stone to imbibe the lithographic ink, it is 
impossibletoobtain very fine lines, or delicate drawings, which might 
not be executed with more ease by etching on copper. Such draw- 
* Hullmandel, p. 4 . 
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ings may« indeed, be produced by eugrawng upon stone \ but as it 
requires almost as much practice as engroviog upon copper, the 
chief advantage of Ktho^phy to the fine arts, viz. that of enabling 
an artist to execute his own drawings, is lost. The great bulk and 
weight of the stcHies are also a disadvantage which must ever tend 
to preclude a person from laying by thp inscribed stones, as can 
be done so conveniently with engravings on copper plates. 

, Transfers upon stones, however, with regard to writing, are ex- 
tremely useful ; and even the transfer of prints from copper-plate 
has been effected by Mr. Hullmandel with surprising success. It 
^>pears that lithography has been chiefly esteemed, both at Paris 
and Munich, for its application to chalk drawings, excepting its 
acknowledged utility in the transfer of writings. 

Mr. Raucourt, as translated by Mr. Hullmandel, says. 

The extreme facility with which drawings are made upon 
stone, and their being, in fact, original, give ja great advantage to 
litht^raphy over engraving ; but, on the other hand, it must be 
confessed that, in point of bequty and perfection, nothing has been 
hitherto produced to be compared with fine line-engraving” [p. 128]. 
However, in the mezzotinto style, drawings on stone appear 
capable of entering into competition with any engravings of the 
same description, upon copper. The work above-mentioned of 
Mr. Hullmandel "Art of Drawing on Stone” exhibits fine 
specimens, particularly a head of Rembrandt, and a landscape ; 
aiwl the lithographic works published by Mr. Ackermann, drawn 
by Mr. Hullmandel, as also by Messrs. Ward, Nicholson, 
Westall, Harding, &c. show what degree of perfection this new 
art may be capable of attaining, when fostered by British 
encouragement. 

Various tints may be produced by using two or more stones, 
which, being covered with greasy composition, the lights are 
scraped out in the places where they are intended to appear on 
paper; and the print being brought on the stone in its exact 
place produces the effect of a drawing on coloured paper touched 
with white. These drawings may be printed with a third stone, 
to give more effect to fore-ground. Imitations of wood-cuts are 
produced by covering the stone with lithographic ink, and scraping 
out the intended lights ; and as the finer touches may be added 
with'a hair pencil, prints far superior to wood-cuts may be ob- 

3 0 2 
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tained. But the chief advantage of wood*eats, viz. printing them 
fidong with the letter-press, is not attainable. 

£n|raTing upon stone is performed by polishing the stone, and 
coVenng it with a thin coating of gum and black. The parts of 
the drawing must then be scraped out ; and when finished they 
will of course appear white, instead of black.' The thicker lines, 
as in copper, must be cut somewhat deeper than the others, and 
when the drawing is complete the whole is rubbed with linseed- 
oil, which being resisted by the coating of gum, only touches the 
stone where that is scraped away. The gum is then washed off, and 
the print obtained as in the other style of printing. The imitations 
of aqua-tinta are produced by several stones coinSiding with each 
other, and producing a succession of flat tints, as before-described. 
Drawings may also be done by mixing ink with chalk, and adding 
flat tints.* 

In going thus far into the detail of this new mode of printing, 
I have been actuated by two motives : — first, that of giving general 
information relative to an ait claiming some affinity to our own ; 
and secondly, that of showing how far lithography will either in- 
terfere with, or be auxiliary to typography. Whether I have 
succeeded in the former motive it will be for others to decide ; on 
the latter, I may venture an opinion, that it will Jje of no effect 
eitlier the one way or the other. 

I had, at one time, an intention of making a temporary carriage, 
on which we (printers) might work stones by the power of our 
presses ; but a careful perusal of the works above referred to, and 
a personal attention to the process, have convinced me of the 
impracticability of such a scheme ; or of any union of the two 
arts ; nor have we any thing to apprehend from the success of 
lithography. Circular letters, and official orders, by th^ advantage 
which the method of traiwfeV gives, are the only instances in which 
it will interfere witb ^he ordinary mode of printing, and be likely 
to supersede, in any respect, letter-press work ; and in these even, 
where econ^iny is necessary, letter-press will have the preference. 
In cases, also, where the beautifully clear apd distinct lines pro- 
duced by the engraver on copper, and the fype-founder, are objects 

* See Mr. Hullmmdel’s paper upon Lithoffrapliy in the thirty-seventh 
volume of Transactions of the Society of Arts, which accompanied ser^ral 
spedmens of the difihreut styles : particularly his Views in Italy. 
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of attention without the aid of extraneous ornaments and flourish- 
ings, the stone-printing will not- he ^opted. To compose types 
for transferring on to stone, and thus making- stone pt^es, will be 
-far-more expensive than stereotype, and. require tyrenty tidiks the 
room to keep store, efpn if it cquld be bjx>nght to answer in other 
respects, so that ife adoption .in ,such a way is totally out of 
. question ; and few authors will write ’their works upon , prepared 
paper for transferring theto to stone, for the sake of exhibiting to 
their friends and posterity fac-simtle^s of t^eir manner of .writmg 
for the ptess; ^ 

As to any advantage gained by the public, on the side of ex- 
pense, I shall ^pw that to be very equivocal. The list of " prices 
. at the Lithographic Press, No. 8 Pickett-street, Temple-Bar, in 
April 1822, is as follows: — > 

“ Litlmgraphy Circulart At. per 100 pages, ex. paper. 

Ditto, Plans of Estates 8*. to 2\s. per 100, ex. paper. 

Writing charged when less than 300 copies front Is. 6d. to per page. 

Transfer ink 1#. per bottle-Transfer paper 1*. per sheet. 

“ N. B. Even always charged.’* 

Now the question is, what would be charged by a letter-press 


printer for the same. * 

♦ * 
Letter-Press. Lithoorapht. 

260 ex. paper .... £ 0 8 0 250 as .300 . . . 12 0 

Writing ... 1 OssO 13 6 

500 0 11 0 500 i 1 0 0 

750 0 14 0 760 as 800 1 12 0 

1000 0 17 0 1000 2 , 0 0 


And if the employer wishes to display his own hand-writing, there 
must be added, one shilling for the bottle of ink, and one shilling 
more for the sheet of transfer paper. * 

The side on which the advanjage lies, wk^ regard to plans of 
estates, is rather more difficult to be shown, because it is not easy 
to estimate the average expense of engraving. . Bui^it is certain 
that the plan must be drawn upon either the transfer paper or the 
stone; and in either case the artist must be paid. Then the 
printing would be from eight to twenty-one shillings per hundred, 
exclusive of paper. Now a plate, quarto size, may be worked for 
about three shillings per hundred ; so that it does not appear', from 
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these statements, that the public are likely to be advantaged by 
lithography on the score of price. 

The commendaill^s which I have just given to this art, might 
indulfie an opinion that it would very matenally interfere with 
copper-plate engraving ^nd printing; but there is one circum- 
stance which will efiectually prptect those professions ; namely, 
the slow, and consequently expensive, process of stone-pnnting ; 
this, in long numbers, will counterbalance ell the difference in 
value between engrainng on copper and drawing on stone. A 
small quarto head will cost at least twelve shillings per hundred 
working. Thus, where very Umited numbers are sufficient, all the 
advantages of the hrst artist’s drawing beiitg tilhisferred to the 
paper at a less expense than its copy can be engraven on metal, 
may so far be obtained : but when the long numbers necessary 
for the usual impression of a work are required, copper-plate will 
have the decided advantage. , 
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' CHAPTER •XVIII. 

Reviml by Mr* Satxige^I*he Chiaro Oscuf^o— Colours by miles of blocks 
^Manner of PapiHi>n — Mode of Printing^Paper llangitigs^Ckinese 
•^Initial ktler B of tke Mentz BiUe^New Mode ^producing such a 
Specimen-^Mr* SavOge^s Specimens — Requisites of the Artist — CVI 
BONO^CdtbrdfUion of Cost — Failure of tke Chef-d'oeuvre — Pleasing 
relif on referring to the first principle if ike art if Printing-^ 
Branston*s Cave of Despair, reversed — Jndia Paper. 

THIS subject of fancy has been lately revived by the work of 
Mr. William Savage, a printer of acknowledged ingenuity and 
talent ; but whose laboArs in this performance have been applied, 
1 fear, more towards the honour of the art, than to his own emolu- 
ment. 

The principal view of Mr. Savage in compiling this work, ap- 
pears to have been, to draw the attention of the British typographer 
to an art attempted many years ago, and which, most probably, 
was not then persevered in for the very same reason that wilt 
render futile the attempt to revive it in the present day, namely, 
its total inutility. 

Mr. Savage divides the subject into two kinds of specimens ; 
namely : — First, that of prints worked with different gradations of 
the same colour, which produces the effect of what is termed chiaro 
oscuro, or cameo. The first practiser of this method has been 
generally suppose to be Ugo da Carpa, an Italian engraver of the 
sixteenth century, who, ^ith other contemporaries, produced the 
effect of chiaro oscuro drawings, by means of two, three, or more, 
blocks of wood printed with different gradations of the shade of 
the same colour, upon the same paper.* 

Secondly, Ihe printing a picture by suites of blocks, in various 
flours, “ so as to give fac-similes of the productions of different 
masteni, at a small expense, to serve as studies, or for the deco- 
* Ottley, vol. i. p. 34. n. 
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ration of rooms, where, if fiamed and glazed, the eye should not 
be able to distinguish them from drawings/'* 

It appears to meil^at Mr. Savage may have first taken up his 
idea frnm the work I have before mentioned, viz. that of PapUlon .■f 
upon the appearance of the first part of Mr. S.’s work, I 
was instantly struck with 'the resemblance o( his first specimen 
* of chiaro oscuro, to one of Papillon’s executed precisely on the 
eame principle. 

To produce tiiese effects, as many blocks, designed and fitted 
en Buite, are employed, as are the tints or ccdoim which the artist 
intends to produce. The first of these is termed the hloUA block, 
which is used to print the first or lightest tint, out of which the 
extreme lights, or wlutes, only are cut, or excavated ; the second 
block prints the next tint, and so on until the whole design is 
,nOmpleted ; the number of blocks being determined by the degree 
of finish intended to be given to the print. 

In forming prints ot multifarious colours, a similar routine 
takes place, the various blocks bein^ traced from, and all matched 
to, each other, inked with the requisite* colours in proper succes> 
sion, and united and blended by the most skilful and patient 
workmanship, and by means of those sheet anchors of pressman- 
ship called points, three, or even four of which are fixed (by what 
a printer calls paste-points) upon the tympans, so as to act upon 
the margins of the print : thus, every block of which the suite 
consists will require separate beating, pointing, and pulling.!]: 

It appears, both from Papillon and Savage, that this mode of 
ornamental printing was practised by the earlier typographers: 

• Savsjfe. t See pp. 18. 623. 

Perhaps it may be expected that I should instance, in the course of this 
chi^>ter, the beautiful paper hangings for rooms, printed in various colours, 
firom blocks, en suite, and sheets in Series, first produced in Italy and France, 
sad now improved in England. The principle is certainly similar, but as 
the purpose is Cerent, tad colours laid on in relief, any thing like a 
hV^ iaification or caparison of the two species of printing would not be just. 

here the sad rogues, the Clunese, are before us agun.— “ D- the 

”, pndtats,’* said the Irishman, '* they are always sudeing one’s good thoughts.” 
I happen to have a set of silk hangings, for a room, with figures printed iw 
colours, and several portions, or sheets, to unite and fomufor a subject within 
» btader, exaotiymppn the principle now under conridoation, but ftdling to 
pieeee from ege. 
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they both affirm the large ornamental capital letten of the Mentz 
Psalter (Faust and S^hoeffer, 1457) as well as the Bible and other 
books, to have been friated m eobmn with $uite$ of blocks* The 
former asserting that there were three colours used, viz. red, blue, 
and purple, the latter contending for two only, viz. blue and red, 
I have had no opportunity of examining any one of these trei^ 
sures of typography. The letter B at the beginning of the volame 
has been, as I have before stated [p. 46], copied in fac-simile 
by several authcHn, and described by others ; and I mean to give 
it in thoB fe |i e iii4t|i^^ as an exemplification of the principku 
and Jpli^iyifpose of Bhowin^'4|||||^t may be produced by a pnn' 
xeftalll^ never yet called in aia ol^htii^ a purpose, bpt which 
much time and expense ofij^ngia 4l%ti |hy )lP a of l^ks ; 
i[iamidy,|tereolype ; and, havm^ one bll^h 
miiyjbe ^ected by merely such hands ai ale ordinary 

hlinhoii^l of a printing-office. ,, V. 

who examined a fine co^jyof th|a Psalter with the 
most«i||doilaiponosity, «ays, “he could, 4libt Iktlp admirmg the 
great accuraeoMlh wl^h the workmanfJ^jlv^fexecuted, in in* 
sert]||g^a4iil|^ capital letter into the suTfcaindi)li|l ornamental part, 
wlteia^iffiA exact shape is bounded by affine jlilie of a different 
coh;mri*'eb' near to each other, as to be Mlg|^ttra|id by a space not 
^pMMe da^the t^kncss of writing papi^ md wformly true in 
feery but the general apj^fwcapue is 

beauty, by a more brigl^awd l ^ pl ii^h te tint or each 
of Ihose Tiyitittw in other places written W’*‘pa>nted in by hand, as 
well a#^iMl^e^Jlba|emendationa el^e*^en the black ink. 

“ It is a curious says Mr. Savage "that under Fust and 
Gutenberg the process should be earned nearly to perfection ; 
for some of the works they pnnted, both in the quality of the ink, 
and in the workmanship, are so excellent, that it would require all 
the skill of our best printers, even at the present day, to surpass 
them in all respects : and I do not hesitate to say, that m a few 
years after, the printers were actually superior tpjjjx in nsn <of 
red ink, both as to colour, and as to the inserting of ag^ 
number of single capital letters in their proper places in a dMWd, 
with a degree of accuracy, and sharpness of impression, ihtkt 1 
have never seen equalled in modem workmanship "—pp. 6, 7, 

Mr. Savage, in pursumg his plan of fully exempbfying the sAtot 
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of ornamental printing, has given imitations of drawings in saipi& 
and Indian ink, in, from three blocks, increasing to nine — several 
head-pieces printed as cameos in different tints of the same 
colours ; in heraldry, the arms of Earl Spencer in heraldic colonrs ; 
in imitation of coloured drawings, a combinarion of from two to 
twenty-nine blocks ; three specimens in natural history, and three 
in sculpture ; and others of varibus descriptions. The minutim of 
the process is explained, first, by tables of the coloured inks 
used in these prints, with definitions of their properties and neces- 
suy combinations, and general rules and cautions for tiie manual 
operation at the press : this, after the grand point, included in 
one technical term, the making-readif, is effected, is little 
more than would be dictated by the judgment of any clever, 
experienced, artist-like pressman. The operations of this 
method of printing, the various colours used, and the suc- 
cession of each block, to produce the required effect, appear 
fiiUy explained in a '' ISuccinct Description of the lllus- 
ftations,” to which I most refer the curious inquirer : yet, still 
much, very much, must evidently be left"to the taste and judg- 
ment of the printer who has leisure to make such experiments. 
No rule can be laid down for the exact order in which the various 
blocks of a suite ’are to be taken — the printer must not only 
be an artist in the limited acceptation of the term, but in the 
full extent of the term as applicable to the fine arts Of designing, 
painting, and drawing, or he can never expect to produce the 
effect of either. It appears necessary, in the first place, to 
consider that the style of the drawing must be suited to the 
intended process : next to *' analyze the drawing, for the purpose 
of ascertaining how many blocks it will require, and what parts 
of it will come into each, and to determine which block shall be 
first engraved"— all this will require the united operations of the 
designer, engraver, and printer j and, in some of his pictures, Mr. 
Savage appears to have had the assistance of the two first-named 
artists, in an em^ent d^ee. From his account of the difficulties 
he Ipd to cope with, it is very plain that the practiser of this 
fimoy must have no other business to divide tiis attention : the 
^whde of the subjects, with one exception, were worked by 
himself, or his own fiumily. 

J think it unnecessary to proceed further with this subject, till 
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tK>me little considetation be given to that im{>ortant question, by 
the solution of which the more or less general adoption of every 
art and science must be regulated ; namely, CUI BONO ? 
In posting'bills, lottery-puffs, titles of books, the printing in 
colours will be ornamental and decorative, but rather expensive ; 
but for producing pictorial subjects " to serve as studies, or for the 
decorations of rooms, framed and glazed, not to be distinguished 
from drawings,” the failure is complete. Every head piece is 
managed by, first, working the type as a single leaf, then by 
working three times more, for the three tints of the cameos. The 
picture illustrative of 'O^lins’s “ Ode on Mercy,” which was 
intended as the chef d'auvre of this decorative printing, is pro- 
duced from twenty-mne blocks ! thirty colours and tints to work 
one quarto leaf twenty-nine times over ! ! now, let the mind run 
over the probable cost to employ a journeyman capable of sueh 
work, and guess if something like ^the followhig may not be 
given as the probable result 

29 blocks, making -ready, preparing colour, beating,^ and 
4 I pulling, at least fimr times the time of the operations of 
116 I a forme of the work, quarto 
4 pages in a forme 

464 times the cost of printing a page of fine type-work, exclu- 
sive of the,expen8e of the designer, engraver, and box-wood. If 
for studies or pictures this expense could be borne, it is very plain 
that in book-decorations it is not likely to answer— if 500 fac- 
similes were wanted of the picture of Mercy, print it in outlme, 
and the first artists in the country would be glad to colour them 
up to pattern for one fourth of the money, and produce something 
like a finished specimen. 

I think this picture-pnnt of " Mercy” a monstrous abortion— it 
is horrible— its only merit is in the patience and difficulty with 
which it was gestated and brought to parturition. I could wish, 
as Dr. Johnson said of the lady’s piece of difficult music, it had 
been impossible : some other specimens in colottrs, where so much 
has not beau aimed at, are so much the better ; the less thtit has 
been attempted, the less is the foilure. 

In grnng regularly through tile account of the Illustratioiui, we 
in time arrive at the finale of specimens of the printing ait of Mr. 
Savage; and as if the climax of disappointment were still in store. 
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after the failure of ” Mercy” the list coucludes with the Cavern 
of Despair but what a surprise ! what an unexpected reverse 
and relief to the sickened sensation, does this “ Cavern of 
Despair ” really prove ! Is it accident or design ? Is it meant as 
s/sfge ^ect ? In this picture ^e mind is refreshed by, and at last 
nets delighted upon, every excellence that wood-engraving and 
type^rinting ever did or ever will effect. I cannot conceive 
superiority possible ; to attempt any description of it would be 
folly, except saying, that it is in the true, legitimate mode of 
printing, one colour, a fine black ; take all the other “ Illustrer 
tions” away, cut out the whole portion of “ Decorative Printing,” 
■and give me the remaftider of the book, with the " Cavern of 
Despair” designed by THUBs;roN, and engraved by Bsanston, 
and I will preserve it as one of the choicest specimens of typo- 
..gsaphic skill. 

One specimen deserves to be mentioned with commendation for 
its splendid effect. This is described as an Ornamental Letter B, 
drawn and engraved by Branston ; and ^executed to show that 
large ornamented letters might be introduced into books, printed 
at the type-press in colours, or with different shades of the same 
colour as cameos ; and also to show the introduction of gold by 
means of the printing-press. This specimen has seven blocks, the 
lights are printed in gold— it would be rather a dear ornament, 
since it appears, that, in addition to the number of blocks, the 
peculiar skill of two typographic artists, besides Mr. Savage, was 
required to effect it. 

Mr. Savage’s work, upon the more ordinary operations of print- 
ing, contains a great deal of curious and interesting matter. His 
observations, as well as the extracts taken from Papillon, on the 
various woods proper for engravings, will be found valuable to the 
pracUsers of that art. 

There is also, in this work, a valuable paper by Mr. Farraday, 
of .the Royal Institution of Great Britain, entitled ** Chemical 
Analysis of French plate Paper, India yellow Paper, and India 
whits’ Paper,” the chemical details of which are well worth the 
attention of paper manufacturers, and the subsequent observations 
particularly interesting to those printers who are curious in the 
l^oduction of good impressions from wood engravings. 

” I have no doubt myself” says Mr. Farraday, " that die supe- 
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nority of the India paper is owing to the peculiar nature of the 
fibre used in its formation, and not to any particular process in the 
manufacture of it, or to the addition of any other substance. 
Indeed, as far as regards the making of it, I think it is/ inferior tb 
our own ; but it has a singular degree of ductility, even in the dry 
state, which far surpasses any thing I hare observed in European 
paper : the slightest impression of the nail, or other hard body ; 
the mark of a twist, or any form given to it by pressure, remain 
very perfectly after the force which produced them is removed 
and by simple extention of the paper, or other means, these may 
be removed much more readily and completely than they can fironi' 
a piece of English paper. Now,* I presume that it is to this 
property, and which belongs to the peculiar fibre of which the 
paper is composed, that it owes its superiority : it permits the paper 
to mould itself according to all the inequalities of the surface against . 
which it is pressed ; and, consequently, entering and filling up 
more accurately the lines upon the copper-plate, it receives the 
ink from every place where it has been deposited, in a more perfect 
manner than any paper, deficient in this quality can do. I en- 
deavoured to convince myself of this, by scratching and cutting 
up a copper-plate with a steel point, and then covering one half 
with folded India paper, and the other with French plate paper, 
submitting the surface thus covered to pressure : 1 found, on 
removing it, that though both papers had been in precisely the 
same circumstances, there was an essential difference in the 
impressed form^ceived by them : on the French plate paper 1 
could only trace the elevations formed by the deeper lines on the 
the copper-plate, but on the India paper every mark could be 
observed which the copper that it covered had received.” 

Mr. Farraday has confined his experiment and observation^* to 
the superiority of India paper for printing from copper-plates, but 
every reason which he has given applies with equal force to printing 
from wood. Many of the engravings in this work I would gladly 
have worked with the type, or as the next best mode, upon the 
same paper, but separate from the type ; not finding this tW equal 
my wishes I tried other samples said to be made of particular 
fabric suitable to such a purpose, and also a paper made from pure 
flax, BO that no particle of cotton could have entered into tixe pulp ; 
but they were all equally unsuccessful in competition with the 
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India paper. 1 found it impossible to gire at once the some 
intensity of colour to the black shades from the plane surface of 
the block, and the delicacy of the lighter shades from the engraved 
part, without, Ih the first instance, using such a body of ink, and 
consid^ahle power of impression, as would fijl up all the finer parts ; 
and in'idiu latter, by using the ink so sparingly and so light an 
impression as would not leave sulEicient colour for the black parts. 
The India paper, on the contrary, by the fiexibility of texture, and 
absorbent and congenial quality for fixing the ink, would take 
every light and shade with much less colour and pressure, and what 
is of infinite importance in printing, allow the ink to set, or dry. 
in less time than any other paper. A remarkable instance will be 
seen in this work in the print of Cogger’s Press, which hat mi 
extent of black ground^ with clearness of the fine lines, and absence 
.of Jill appearance of ink or oil on the reverse, that never could 
have been effected if European paper had been used. In fact, it 
went further, for owing to th*e qualities united of the paper and the 
ink (to say nothing of the workmanship) imniediately as it was 
v|orked no ordinary pressure would cause it to set-off— and on the 
second day after, 1 had several copies hot-pressed to try the effect, 
without finding the colour either to spread or fade. 
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IN page 19, Introduction, I hare described the method of print- 
ing, which 1 understand to be practised by the Chinese.: since 
that part was printed, I hare bpen enabled, by the hindness of 
Mr. Bowyer Nichols, to present a specimen of Chinese gjinting, 
which will be, doubtless, interesting, as effected by a p^ess 
differing so materially from Ehropean practice. 

My friend has lent me a Chinese engraved block (that being tfie 
term generally used), although I would rather call it a wpo(^ 
leaf, its thickness nqt exceeding g of an inch, and being engraved 
on both sides ; their mede of taking impressions, as already de- 
scribed, admitting of tliis, without damage to the underside ; and' 
by which is evidently intended a saving both in materi^, and 
room in which to store the work ; this effectually prevents me from 
taking an impression by our mode from the thing itself, without 
great danger of splitting it, and other damage ; and the more so, 
as it is much warped : 1 have, however, contrived the means of 
producing almost a complete fac-simile of this curiosity. 

The original tilkae out of the collection of the Rev. Dr. Lert, 
whose account of it is as follows : — • 

“ The title is ‘ Tsi Tsan Noun Poun — Sing Song Play Book ' — 
23rd page.* It is a song concerning a gentleman who, soon after 
his marriage, left his lady to serve the emperor of China in his 
army. Being falsely, accused of treachery he wa^ condemned to 
die ; but his father-in-law proved the accuser to be the traitor, 
and he was executed.” 

The block has evidently .been very much used; its whole ap- 
pearance being that of an engraving from which mony thousands 
of impressions have been printed ; and that it has been printed 
from, there is further evidence, from the quantity of dri^ ink 
adhering to the sides of the block, which are angular. 

* The characters appear to one to be the 2.3rd and 24th paj^s. H. 
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In the library at the India House, I have seen several specimens 
of the Chinese printii^-bloeks, in vtUibus stages of iSie process : 
some Iwvmg Ae paper vvilii the dgr a et e r s t r ac e^/Tcady ■ ghred-^to 
theboMl pnnted from; others shoe- 

ing hke this aDw us, of much wear ; and one very 
large pl6^, of Mnme But these are only engraVed 

on oofi eMe^|W4 Mul aM!Bv|piI^ each end to |lide into larger 
blocks 1^ wy cffi dw^il^l^i^^ for the wodmsaa’a ute. Seve- 
ral of UtcwN,)lPil^|ing|l^d pnnl^g tools are also in the same 
hbiurp^tiin'^ifgisMaiiiioe’Af 'SshMh Confirms the account here giifen 
of th^ir method of Workmanship. 

1 have also inspected several Chinese books — and have worked 
my Bpecin^n as lieariy like them as 1 could — as badly as possible 
—Stitt my a|pr(^sion is, fy&t if averm>y admitted into 

the (jlelesfin Emi^^ the lAandacms vlfll notvjj^ss it tdil^enn 
imprepsioD ftw as needy sd^ poss^He^tom thfeif ^n engraving. 

; — — ^ — r— \ 

* Stetvotjfpe JFotmdrif—p. 871 . , 

Siiice that article was wntten, ^ 




**«crc3>v'' 


larger sgalf. T&ifniyp^ti 
from that here desc|'j3>«4> ^ 

poti^it>»ti»^f. This »,by 

rack ^d pitrion/ at titcned to die 
shackles, by which the pot is 1 
position ; as also a method of fixing and nnUxing^tbe jqlaws wi^ 
out the process of unscrewing. • . , 
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MONOGRAMS AND DEVICES OF EARLY ENGLISH PRINTERS. 

(From the Rev T. jRL Iflorne's Introduction to BibUograph^^hy permmlon ) 


Explanation of the offositb Ei^okavino— No 1. 

L 2, and 3, Are marks affixed by Caxton to Lis publications. Of 
Caxton, see pp. 90—103 

4 , 5j and 6. Marks used by VVynkyn de WordO , who, bein^r Caxton’s 
successor, adopted bis devices, with some slight alterations. Of him, see 
pp. 107, &c. • 

7. A device of Pynsou.— See pp. 1 ligand 141. 

8. A device of J. Notary — 111 

Enoraving — N o 2. 

1 The mark of William Fa<fucs [of whom see p, 1123* The sentence in 
this device, Meimt est moduurh justo super divitias peccatorum multas, is 
taken, with some \ariation, from the book of Proverbs, ch. xvi. \ 8. And 
that following, Melior estpatiens viroforh^ et qut dommat/iA from Ecclesiastes, 
ch \ii V. 8. (vulgatc version). 

2 The devige of John Skot or Scott — See p. J 12. 

3. The mark of Thomas Godfrey — 1 13 

4. The device bf John Radtalt — 113 and 142. 

5. The mark of Robert Wyer — 1 14 

6. The elegant device of Richard Grafton — 117, 148, 155, 158, 164. 
His motto --Recewe the tnemAvred word (Epist. St. James, ch* i. v. 21}— has a 
quaint allusion to his name. 

7. The device of John Reyi|p— 115. 

8. The mhrk or Laurence Andrew— 114. 


1. The 

2 . . 

3. - 

4. - - - of Riiynold Wolfe— 121. 

6. - - - of John Day — 122. 

6. - . . of William Serres— 124 and 164. 

7. - - - of Richard Jugge — 124. 

8. ... of Hugh Singleton— 125. 

3 T* 


J/ ’ * 


R le.— Sec p. 116. 
utchurch — 118. 
tit— 1 18* 
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Engraving — N o. 4. 

1. The device of Gaulter Lynn — Seep. 126, 

2. - - - of John Cuwood — 127 and 165. 

3. - - - of Richard Tottcl — 128. 

4. - - - of Richard .Lmes — 133. 

5. - - - of William Middleton — 120. 

6. - - - of Thoma5„,i*urroot — 132. 

7- - - - of John Wolfe, City Printer — 136. 

8. - - - of John Siberch— 190. 

The display of mono|^ains and devices of carl y printers is continued, to 
a considerable extent, both of English and foreign printers, by Mr. Horne, 
to whom I must now refer my readers who may htJ curious in this branch of 
typography. The specimens I have given will be suflicient to excite their 
curiosity, which in his work will find a rich treat. 

The following represents" the device aflixed to the celebrated Psalter of 
Maycnce. — Sec pp. 46. ^13. ** 
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‘ SCALE OF PRIMAS. 
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CtdeuUt^iBnt of the NUMBER qf LETTERS'eonttdned in 


OCTAVO. 


a8 9 j) ao 31 35^ 

13M0 139S0 14i00 14630 15360 


14364 1 14880 15376 


3* 3-^ 

15360 15872 16384 



16368 16896 17424 17952 18480 


3 • 3.} 

17408 17952 


18480 19040 10600 20160 


19584 20160 20736 21312 21889 


n- . 

20720 21312 21904 



21888 22496 23104 24712 24320 


23098 1 23712 24336 24960 2558 



26240 268B 


27552 28208 


A? ^ 

28208 28896 29584 30272 30960 


30960 

31680 

32400 

33120 

4'; 

32S84 

4;:' 

33190 


A f 

34592 

33840 

4' 

34592 

35^ 

36096 

40 

35328! 

4V 

36096 

•t" 

30864 

37632 






<5 49 io 

38400 39600 40000 


.39984 40800 


41600 48439 


.-i! 

48248 


..i 

44928 


1 j'l 

46640 


483B4 


50160 


52896 

53824 

54752 

55680 

54752 

55696 

56640 

57584 

56640 

57600 

58560 

59520 



67584 68640 


0,3 <.'*> ^*7 0!' ’ 'i 

69680 70752 71824 72896 73968 


71808 72896 



I ^ 

73968 [ 75072 


These Tables contain Calculations of the Number of Letters, as cast up by 
tlie Rule in pp 778, 9. The red figures sliow the width and length, the black 
figures the number of letters in the sheet. Eof, Octavo -ov x • ^ =35344. 
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a SHEET ijf OCTAVO, TWELVES, and EIGHTEENS. 


DUODECIMO. 



EIOHTEEN& ( 

To find the Letters in a sheet of EioHtEB.'fs, take tlie measures - 
of the Twdves, diride by 2, and add the product. E*. > X -'’ = ( 
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TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN PRINTING. 


Ball-knife. — A blunt knife used to scrape the pelt-balls. 

Ball-nails. — Square-headed nails used in knocking up balls. 

Bank. — K stage about four feet high, plkoed near the press. 

Beard of a letter. — ^The outer angle of tlfe square shoulder of the shank 
which reaches almost to the face of the letter, and commonly scraped off by 
founders. 

Bearer. — piece of reglet to bear the\mpre^on off a blank page. 

Bite. — Is when the iuk^d impression of the page, or any part of it, is pre- 
vented by the frisket’s not being sufficiently cut ouT. 

Blankets. — ^Woollen cloth, or white baize, to lay between the tympans. 

Body. — ^The shank of the letter. • 

Bottle-arsed. — ^Wlien letter is wider at the bottom than the top. 

Bottom-linte . — ^The last line of the page preceding the catch-line. 

Brayer. — Is a round wooden rubber, almost of the fashion of a ball-stock, 
but flat at the bottom, and not above three inches diameter : it is used in the 
ink-block to bray or rub ink. ^ 

Break. — A short line. 

Broadside. — ^A forme of one full page, printed on one side of a whole sheet 
of paper. 

Broken letter. — ^By broken letter is not meant the breaking of the shanks 
of any of the letters, but the breaking of the orderly succession in which the 
letters stood, in a line, page, or forme. 8cc. and mingling them together, which 
mingled letters are called pie. — ^It is more properly termed broken matter. 

Bur. — When the founder has neglected to take off the roughness of the 
letter in dressing. 

Cards. — ^About a quire of paper, which pressmen use to pull down the 
spring or rising of a forme, which it is many times subject to by hard 
locking-up. 

Cassie paper. — Broken paper. 

Choke. — If a forme be not washed in due time, the ink will get into the 
hollows of the face of the letter ; and tjiat getting-in of the ink is called 
choking of the letter, or choking of the forme. 

Clean proof. — When a proof has .but few faults in it, it is called a clean 
proof \ and when a proof is to be sent to the author, the pressmen are ordered 
to pull a clean proof. 

Close matter. — ^Matter with few breaks or whites. 

Correct. — When the corrector reads the proof, or the compositor mends 
the faults marked in the proof, they are both said to correct ; the corrector 
the proof, the compositor the forme. 

Corrections. — ^The letters marked in the proof are called corrections. 

Devil. — ^I’he errand-boy of a printing-office. 
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Direction, — ^Thc word that stands alone on the right-hand, next to the 
bottom line of a page. 

Direction-line. — ^The line the direction stands in. 

'Among compositors, a repetition of words ; also, among press- 
men, a sheet that is twice pulled and lifted ever so little off the forme after it 
was first pulled, most commonly (through the play of the joints of the 
tyinpau) takes a double impression : this sheet is said to double. Doubling 
also happens by the loose hanging of the platten, and by too much play which 
die tenons of the head may have in the mortises of the cheeks ; it may also 
be occasioned by the decay of several parts of the press. 

Dressing a chase, or /orm^^-rrThe fitting the pages and chase with furniture 
and quoins. 

Drive out. — ^When a compositor sets wide. 

Empty press. — A press that is unemployed. In general every printing-office 
has one for a proof-press. 

Even page. — ^I'he 2nd, 4th, fith, or any other even-numbered page. 

. Fat face, or fat letter, — Is a broad-stemmed letter. 

Fat worh,--’\^ when there are many white-lines or break-lines in a work. 

Fat forme . — WTien the pressman has a single pUll. 

First forme, — ^The forme the white paper is printed on, which generally has 
the firift page of the sheet in it. « 

Fly. — ^The person that takes off’ the sheet from the press in cases of 
expedition. 

Follow. — ^That is, ‘‘ see if it follows’^; is a term used as well by the corrector 
as by the compositor and pressman. It is used by the corrector and com- 
positor when they examine how the beginning matter of the succeeding page 
agrees with the ending matter of the precedent page ; and how the folios of 
those pages properly and numerically follow and succeed one another, lest 
the pages should be transposed. But the pressman only examines that the 
folio and beginning word of the second page and signature of the first and 
third page, when the reiteration is on the press, follow the folio and direction 
of the first page, and the signature of the third page follows the signature of 
the first page, lest the forme should be laid wrong on the press. 

Foot of a page. — ^The bottom or end of a page. 

Forme. — ^The pages w'hen fitted into a chase. 

Foul proof. — ^When a proof has mhny faults marked in it. 

Fount. — ^The whole number of letters that are cast of the same body and face. 

^Vhen the balls do not take, the un-taking part of the balls that 
touches the forme will be left white i or if the pressmen skip over any part of 
the forme, and do not touch it with the balls, though they do take^ yet in both 
these cases the white places are called friars. 

Full forme or page* — ^A forme or page with few or no breaks or white-lines. 

Full prm.— When two men work at the press. 

Fuflge. — ^To contrive without necessary materials, or do work in a bungling 
manner. 
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atter is got in in a Hne, page, sheet, or book, if letter be thinner 
cast than the printed copy the compositor sets from 5 or matter is got in if 
the compositor sets closer. 

Good <?ofowr.— Sheets printed neither too black nor too white. 

Good worki — Is BO called in a twofold sense ; the master-printer calls it 
good work when the compositors and pressmen have done their duty ; and 
the workmen call it good work, if it be light, easy work, and they have a good 
price for it. 

Half press, — ^When but one man works at the press. 

Head-page, — ^Tlie beginning of a subject. 

Heap, — So many reams or quires as are set out by the warehouse-keeper 
for the pressman to wet: 

Heap holds out, — ^When it has its full number of sheets. 

Holds out or not holds out, — ^These terms arc applicable to the quires of 
white paper, to wrought-off heaps, to gathered books, and sorts of letter, &c. 
If quires of white paper have twenty-five sheets each in them, they say, the 
paper holds out five and twenties. Of wrought-ofF heaps, the heap that comes 
first in gathering is said not to hold out. Of gathered books, if the intended 
number of perfect books are gathered, they say the impression holds out ; but 
if the intended number of,perfect books cannot be gathered off the heaps, 
they say the impression holds not out. And so for sorts of letter. 

Horse, — The stage on which the pressmen set the heaps of paper on their 
banks. 

Horse, — If any journeyman set down in his bill on Saturday-night more 
work than he has done, that surplus is called horse. 

Hours. — Pressmen reckon their work by hours, reckoning every token to be 
an hour’s work \ and though it be the same effectually with tokens, yet they 
make their prices of different work by tbe hour, and it pusses current for a 
token. If two men work at the press, ten quires is an hour ^ if one man, five 
quires is an hour. 

Imperfections of letters, — ^W^hen the founder has not cast a proportional 
number of each sort of letter, it is making the rest of the fount imperfect. 

Insertion, — If the compositor has left out words or lines, the corrector 
inserts them, and makes this mark a where they are left out. 

Keep in^ — Is a caution either given to, or resolved on, by the compositor, 
when there may be doubt of driving out his matter beyond his countiug-ofi?', 
wherefore he sets close to keep in. 

Keep out, — ^The practice opposite to the preceding. 

Kern of a fow^r.— That part which hangs over the body or shank. 

Lean face, — A letter whose stems and strokes have not their full width. 

Letter hangs, — ^If the compositor is careless in emptying his composing, 
stick, so as to set the letter loosely down in the galley, and it stands not 
perfectly square and upright, the letter hangs,; or if after overrunning on the 
correcting stone, he has not set his letter in a square position again, before 
he locks up, the letter thus out of square is said to hang. 
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Lung pull, — Is wlien the bar of the press requires to be brought close to 
the cheek to make a good impression. 

Low case, — When the compositor has composed almost all the letters out of 
his case. 

Mackle. — ^When part of the impression on a page appears double, owing to 
the platten’s dragging on the frisket. 

Matter, — Compositor’s copy; also the letter, when composed, is called 
matter. 

t 

Measure. — The width of a page. 

Monk. — ^When the pressman has not distributed his balls, and the ink lies 
in blotches, it is called a monk. 

Naked /orme.~--WTtnii\ the furniture is taken from about all the sides of the 
pages. 

Odd page. — ^The 1st, 3rd, and all uneven-numbered pages. 

Pressmen are said to be off when they have worked off the designed 
number from a forme. « 

, Out. — A compositor is said to be out when he has composed all his copy. 

Out of register. — ^When pages are not worked even on each other. 

Pale colour. — ^When the shdets are worked off with too little ink. 

Pelts. — Untanned sheep-skins used for balls. r 

Picks. — When any dirt gets into the hollows^of the letter, which chokes up 
the face of it, and occasions a spot. 

Point^holes. — Holes made by the points in a worked-off sheet of paper. 

Press goes. — When the pressmen are at work. 

Pie. — ^When a page is broken, and the letters confused. 

Quarters. — Octavos and twelves formes are said to be imposed in quarters, 
not from their equal divisions, but because they are imposed and locked up in 
four parts. 

Register-sheet. — Sheet or sheets printed to make register with. 

Reiteration. — ^The second forme, or the forme printed on the back-side of 
the white paper. 

Reglet. — A thin sort of furniture, of an equal thickness all its length. It 
is quadrat high, of several thicknesses. 

Rise. — A forme is said to rise, when in rearing it off the correcting-stone no 
letter or furniture, &c. drop out. 

Runs on When only a few lort| of letters are used in a work. 

Set off. — Sheets that are newly worked off at the press often set off, and 
more particularly so when beaten with soft ink. 

Shank. — ^The square metal the face of a letter stands on. 

Signature. — Any letter of the alphabet used at the bottom of the first 
page of a sheet, as a direction for the binders to place the sheets in a 
volume. 

Slur. — When the impression of the sheets appear smeared. 

Smouting. — ^When either compositors or pressmen are employed for a short 
time, and not engaged for a constancy. 
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Sorts. — ^The letters that lie in every box of the case are separately called 
sorts in printers’ and founders’ language. 

Spanish [jf Span-hitch']. — A slight kind of pull at a common wood-press. 

Squabble. — page or forme is squabbled when the letter of one or more 
lines are got into any of the adjacent lines ; or that the letter or letters are 
twisted about out of their square position. 

Stem. — ^The name given to the straight, flat 8;.rokes of a straight letter. 

Superior letters. — These are often set to marginal notes, references, or 
authorities ; they are letters of a small face, justified by the founder in the 
mould near the top of the line. 

Tlnn space, — Ought by a strict, orderly, and methodical measure, to be 
made of the thickness of the seventh part of the body ; though founders make 
them indifferently thicker or thinner. ^ 

Turn for a letter. — It often happens when matter runs upon sorts, especially 
in capitals or some other sorts seldom^ used, that the compositor wants that 
sort the matter runs on ; and he is^loath to distribute letter for that sort, 
as perhaps his case is otherwise full : therefore, he turns a letter of the same 
thickness, with the foot of the shank upwards, and the face downwards; 
which turned letter being easily to be seen* he afterwards, when he can 
accommodate himself with the right sort, takes out, and puts the right letter 
in its room. It is also a wo#d used jocosely in the chapel ; as, when any one 
complains of wanting any thing — ^lie is answered, Turn for it” — ^that is, 

make shift for it.” 

Vantage. — When a white page or more happens in a sheet, the compositor 
calls that vantage : so does the pressman, when a fornie of one pull comes 
to the press. 

Underhand. — A phrase used by pressmen for the light and easy, or heavy 
and hard running in of the carriage. Thus they say, the press goes light and 
easy underhand, or it goes heavy or hard underhand. 

Upper-hand. — When the spindle goes soft and easy, the pressmen say, it 
goes well upper-hand or above-hand. But the contrary if it goes hard and 
heavy. 

White-line. — A line of quadrats. 

White-page.— A page that no matter comes in. 

White-paper. — ^Although the first forme be printed oflf, yet pressmen call 
that heap white-paper, till the rcitq^tidn be printed. 
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ABSTRACTS OF ACTS 

RESTIVE TO 

W 

PRINTERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Bt the Act Id Geo. II. cap. 19 (to restrain and prevent the excessive increase 
of horaencei, &c.) it is enacted, That every person or persons who shall 
mahe, print, publish, advertise, or proclaim any advertisement or notice of 
any plate, pme, sum of money, or other thing, of less value than fifty 
poniMS, to TO run for by any horse, mare, or gelding, shall forfeit and lose 
dm sum of one hundred, pounds.” 

By the Act 25 Geo. II. cap. 36 (for the better preventing thefts and 
r&bberies), it is enacted, That any person publicly advertising a reward 
with * No questions asked,^ for the return of things which have been stolen or 
lost, or making use of any such word^ in such public advertisements, &e. 
shall for every such offence forfeit fifty pounds.” 


The Act 39 Geo. 111. cap. 79 (for the more effectual suppression of 
gadeties established for seditious and treasonable purposes), contains several 
provisions and penalties respecting printers, letter-ibunders, and printing- 
press makers. 

Sect. 23 enacts, That, from and after the expiration of forty days from 
the day of passing this Act, every person having any printing press, or types for 
printing, shall cause a notice thereof, signed in the presence of and attested 
oy one witness, to be delivered to the clerk of the peace acting for the 
county, stewartry, riding, division, city, borough, town, or place, where the 
same shall be intended to be used, or his deputy, according to the form pre- 
scribed in the schedule hereunto annexed ; and such clerk of the peace, or 
deputy, respectively, shall, and he is hereby authorized and required to grant 
a certificate in the form prescribed in the schedule hereunto annexed, for 
which such clerk of the peace, or deputy, shall receive the fee of one shilling, 
and no more ; and such clerk of the peace, or his depuW, shall file such 
notice, and transmit an attested copy thereof to one of his Majesty^s principal 
secretaries of state ; and every person who, not having delivered such notice 
and obtained such certificate as aforesaid, shall, from and after the expiration 
of forty days next after the passing* of this Act, keep or use any printing 
press or types for printing, or having delivered such nbtice and obtained such 
ceriSyficate as aforesaid, sh^l use any printing press or types for printing in 
any other place than the place expressed in such notice, shall forfeit and lose 
the sum of twenty pounds.” 

Skct. 24 exempts his Majesty’s printers, and the public presses belonging 
to the two Universities. 

Sect. 26 and 26 relate to type-founders and printing-press makers. 

Sect. 27 enacts, ** That from and after the expiration of forty days after 
the passing of this Act, every person who shall print any paper or book 
whMoever, which shall be meant or intended to be published or dispersed. 
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whether the same shall be sold or given away, shall print upon the front of 
every such paper, if the same shall be printed on one side only, and upon the 
first and last leaves of every paper or book which shall consist of more than 
one leaf, in legible characters, his or her name, and the name of the city, 
town, parish, or place, and also the name (if any) of the square, street, lane, 
court, or place, in which his or her dwelling-house, or usual place of abode 
shall be ; and every person who shall oimt so to print his name and place of 
abode on every such paper or book printed by him, and also every person 
who shall publish or disperse, or assist in publishing or dispersing, either 
gratis or for money, any printed papei or book, which shall have been printed 
after the expiration of f^orty days from the passing of this Act, and on which 
the name and place of abode of the person printing the same shall not be 

S rinted as aforesaid, shall, for every copy of such paper so published or 
ispersed by him, forfeit and pay the sum of twenty pounds.’^ 

Sect. 28 exempts papers printed by authority of either house of par- 
liament. ^ 

Sect. 29 enacts, “ Tliat every person ^ho, from and after the expiration 
of forty days after the passing of tUirf Act, shall, print any paper for hire, 
reward, gain, or profit, shall carefilily preserve and ke^p one copy (at least) of 
every paper so printed by him or her, on which he or she shall write,^ or 
cause to be written or printed, in fair and legible characters, the name and 
place of abode of the person or persons by whom he or she shall be employed 
to print the same ; and every person printing any paper for hire, reward, 
gain, or profit, who shall omit or neglect to write, or cause to be written or 
printed as aforesaid, <he name and place of his or her employer on one of 
such printed papers, or td keep or preserve the same for the space of six 
calendar months next after the printing thereof, or to produce and show the 
same to any justice of the peace, who, within the said space of six calendar 
months, shall require to sec the same, shall, for every suen omission, neglect, 
or refusal, forfeit and lose the sum of twenty pounds/* 


Form of Notice to be given to the Clerk ^ the Peace^ that any Person keeps 
any Printing Press or Types for Printing, 

To the Clerk of the Peace for [here insert the county, stewartry, 

riding, division, city, borough, town, or place], or his deputy. 

I, A. B, of do hereby declare that I have a printing-press and 

types for printing, which I propose to use for printing within ^ and 

which 1 require to be entered for that purpose, in pursuance of an Act passed 
in the thirty-ninth year of the reign of his Majesty King George the Third, 
entitled, ** An Act for the more effectual suppression of societies established 
for seditious and treasonable purposes, and for better preventing treasonable 
and seditious practices.*’ 

» 

Witness my hand this — day of — — . 

Signed in the presence of —a-—. 


Act 60 Geo. III. cap. viii. — For the more ejfectuai Prevention and Punishment 
of Blasphemous and Seditious Libels, 

Commences by declaring that it is expedient to make more effectual pro- 
rision for the punishment of blasphemous and seditious libels ; and then 
proceeds to enact ; 1. Iliat from and after the passing of the act, in every 
case in which any verdict or judgment by default shul be had against any 
person for composing, printing, or publishing any blasphemous libel, or any 
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seditious libel, tending to bring into hatred or contempt the person of his 
majesty, his heirs or successors, or the regent, or the ffovernment and con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom as by law established, or either house of 
parliament, or to excite hie majesty’s subjects to attempt the alteration of any 
matter in church or state as by law established, otherwise than by lawful 
means, it shall be lawful for the jud^e, or the court before whom or in which 
such verdict shall have been given; or the court in which such judgment by 
default shall be had, to make an order for the seizure and carrying away and 
detaining in safe custody, in such maiiner as shall be directed in such order, 
all copies of the libel which shall be in the possession of the person against 
whom such verdict or judgment shall have been had, or in the possession of 
any other person named in the order for his use ; evidence upon oath having 
been previously given to the satisfaction of such court or judge, that a copy 
or copies of the said libel is or are in the possession of such other person for 
the use of the person against whom such vcrrlif't or judgment shall have been 
had as aforesaid ; and in every such case it shall be lawful for any justice of 
the peace, or for any constable or other peace-officer acting under any such 
order, or for any person or persons^ctlng with or in aid of any such justice 
of the peace, constable, or other pc.7ce-ofl)cer, to search for any copies of 
such libel in any house, bliilding, or other place whatsoever belonging to the 
person against whom any such verdict or judgment shall have been had, or 
to arny other person so named, in whose possession any copies of any such 
libel, belonging to the person against whom any such verdict or judgment 
shall have been had, shall be ; and in case admission shall be refused or not 
obtained within a reasonable time after it shall have been first demanded, to 
enter by force by day into any such house, building,* or place whatsoever, 
and to carry away all copies of the libel there fouxd, and to detain the same 
in safe custody until the same shall be restored under the provisions of this 
act, or disposed of according to any further order made in relation thereto. 

II. That if in any such case as aforesaid judgment shall be arrested, or if, 
after judgment shall have been entered, the same shall be reversed upon any 
writ of error, all copies so seized shall be forthwith returned to the person 
or persons from whom the same shall have been so taken as aforesaiu, free 
of all charge and expense, and without the payment of any fees whatever ; 
and in every case in which final judgment shall be entered upon the verdict 
so found against the person or persons charged with having composed, 
printed, or published such libel, then all copies so seized shall be disposed 
of as the court in which such judgment shall be given shall order and direct. 

ni. Provided that in Scotland, in every case in which any person or 
persons shall be found guilty before the court of justiciary, of composing, 
printioj^, or publishing any blasphemous or seditious libel, or where sentence 
of fugitation shall have been pronounced against any person or persons, in 
consequence of their failing to appear to answer to any indictment charging 
them with having composed, printed, or published any such libel, then and in 
either of such cases, it shall and may bf lawful for the said court to make an 
order for the seizure, carrying away, and detaining in safe custody, all copies 
of the libel in the possession of any such person or persons, or in the pos- 
session of any other person or persons named* in such order, for his or their 
use, evidence upon oath having been previously given to the satisfaction of 
such court or judge, that a copy or copies of the said libel is or are in the 
possession of such other person for the use of the person against whom such 
verdict or judgment shall have been had as aforesaid ; and every such order 
so made shall and may be carried into effect, in such and the same manner as 
any order made by the court of justiciary, or any circuit court of justiciary, 
may be carried into effect according to the law and practice of Scotland: 
provided always, that in the event of any person or persons being reponed 
against any such sentence of fugitation, and being thereafter acquitted, all 
copies so seized shall be forthwith returned to tlie person or persons from 
whom the same shall have been so taken as aforesaid ; and in all other cases. 
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the copies so seized shall be disposed of in such manner as the said court 
may direct. 

IV. That if any person shall be legally convicted of having, after the 
passing of this act, composed, printed, or published any blasp&mous libel 
or anv such seditious libel as aforesaid, ana shall, after being so convicted, 
offend a second time, and be thereof legally convicted before any commission 
of Oyer and Terminer or Gaol Delivery, in liis majesty’s court of King’s- 
bench, such person may, on such second conviction, be adjudged, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, either to suffer such punishment as may now by law be 
inflicted in cases of high misdemeanor- or to be banished from the United 
Kingdom, and all other parts of his maiesty’s dominions, for such term of 
years as the court in which such conviction shall take place shall order. 

V. That in case any person so sentenced and ordered to f>c banished as 

aforesaid, shall not depart from this United Kingdom within thirty days after 
the pronouncing of such sentence and order as "aforesaid, for the purpose of 
going into such banishment as aforesaid, it shall and may be lawful to and 
for his majesty to convey such person to such parts out of the dominions of 
liis said majesty, as his majesty by and ^^h the advice of hia privy council 
shall direct. ■* 

VI. That if any offender, wlio shall he so ordered by any such court as 
aforesaid to be banished in manner aforesaid, shall after the end of forty days 
from the time such sentence and order hath l>een pronounced, be at large 
within any part of the United Kingdom, or *any other part of his majesty’s 
dominions, without some lawful ca"iise, before the expiration of the term for 
which such offender slmll have been so ordered to be banished as aforesaid, 
every such offender being Jo at large as aforesaid, being thereof lawfully 
convicted, shall be transpotted to such place as shall be appointed by 
his majesty for any term not exceeding fourteen years ; and such offender 
may be tned, either before any justices of Assi^isc, Oyer and Terminer, 
Great Sessions, or Gaol Delivery, for the county, city, liberty, borough, 
or place where such offender shall be apprehended .and taken, or where 
he or she was sentenced to banishment ^ and the clerk of assize, clerk 
of the peace, or other clerk or officer of the court having the custody of 
the records where such order of banishment shall have been made, shall, 
when thereunto required on his majesty’s behalf, make out and give a cer- 
tificate in writing, signed by him containing the effect and substance only 
(omitting the formal part) of every indictment and conviction of such offender, 
and of the order for his or her banishment, to the justices of Assize, Oyer 
and Terminer, Great Sessions, or Gaol Delivery, where such offender shall be 
indicted, for which certificate six shillings and eight pence, and no more 
shall be paid, and which certificate shall be sufficient proof of the conviction 
and order for banishment of any such offender. 

The remaining clauses relate only to the mode of proceeding in case of 
former conviction, limitation of actions, &c. 


Act 60 Geo. III. cap. ix. — To sftbject certain Publications to the Duties of 
Stamps upon Newspapers ^ and to make other Regulations ^r restraining the 
abuses arising from the Publication of Blasphemous and Seditious Libels, 

First recites, that pamphlets and printed papers containing observations 
upon public events and o(;currenecs, tending to excite hatred and contempt 
of the government and constitution of these realms as by law established, 
and also vilifying our holy religion, have lately been published in great 
numbers, and at very small prices ; and it is expedient that the same should 
be restrained, and enacts ; 1. lliat al] pamphlets and pajicrs containing any 
public news, intelligence, or occurrences, or any remarks or observations 
ihereon, or upon any matter in church or state, printed in any part of the 
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United Kingdom for sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers, 
at intervals not exceeding twenty-six days between the publication of any 
two such pamphlets or papers, parts or numbers, where any of the said 
pamphlets or papers, parts or numbers respectively, shall not exceed two 
sheets, or shall be published for sale for a less sum than sixpence, exclusive 
of the duty b^r this act imposed thereon, shall be deemed and taken to be 
newspapers within the true intejrit and meaning of several other acts of 
parliament now in force relating'^to newspapers ; and be subject to such 
and the same duties of stamps, with |uch and the same allowances and dis- 
counts, as newspapers printed in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, now 
are subject unto under and by virtuh of the said recited acts of parliament, 
and shall be printed, published, and distributed under and subject to all such 
and the like rules, regulations, restrictions, provisions, penalties, and for- 
feitures, as are contained in the said recited acts, or either of them. 

IL That no quantity of paper less than a quantity equal to twenty-one 
inches in length and seventeen inches in breadth, in whatever way or form 
the same may be made, or may be divided into leaves, or in whatever way the 
same may be printed, shall be deeiecd or taken to be a sheet of paper within 
the meaning and for the purposes ot'^is act. 

III. That no cover or blank leaf, or any other leaf upon which any adver- 

tisement or other notice shall be printed, shall, for the purposes of this act, 
be deemed or taken to be a part of any such pamphlet, paper, part, or 
number aforesaid. t 

IV. That all pamphlets and papers containing , any public news, in- 
telligence, or occurrences, or any such remarks ^pr observations as aforesaid, 
printed for sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers, at in- 
tervals exceeding twenty-six days between any two such pamphlets or papers, 
parts or numbers, and which said pamphlets, papers, parts or numbers re- 
spectively, shall not exceed two sheets, or which shall be published for sale 
at a less price than sixpence, shall be first published on the first day of every 
calendar month, or within two days before or after that day, and at no other 
time ; and that if any person or persons shall first publish or cause to be 
published any such pamphlet, paper, part, or number aforesaid, on any 
other day or time, he or they shall forfeit for every such offence the sum of 
twenty pounds. 

V. That upon every pamphlet or paper containing any public news, in- 
telligence, or occurrences, or any remarks or observations thereon, or upon 
any matter in church or state, pnnted in any part of the United Kingdom for 
sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers, at intervals not ex- 
ceeding twenty-six days between the publication of any two such pamphlets 
or papers, parts or numbers, and upon every part or number thereof, shall 
be printed the full price at which every suen pamphlet, paper, part, or 
number shall be published for sale, and also the day on which the same is 
first published ; and if any person shall publish any such pamphlet, paper, 
part or number, without the said pnee and day being printed thereon, or 
if any person shall at any time within two mouths after the day of publica- 
tion printed thereon as aforesaid, sell or expose to sale any such pamphlet, 
paper, part, or number, or any portion or part of such paniphlet, paper, part, 
or number, upon which the price so printed as aforesaid shall be sixpence, or 
above that sum, for a less price than the sum of sixpence, every such person 
shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of twenty pounds. 

VI. Provided always. That nothing in this Act shall extend or be con- 
strued to extend to subject any person publishing any pamphlet or paper to 
any penalty for any allowance in price made by the person for whom and on 
whose behalf, and for whose profit, benefit, or advantage, the same shall 
have been first published, to any bookseller or distributor, or other person to 
whom the same shall be sold for the purpose of retailing the same. 
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VIL That all pamphlets and papers which are by this Act declared to 
be subject to the stamp duties upon newspapers, shall oe freed and discharged 
from all the stamp duties and regulations contained in any act of parliament 
relating to pamphlets. 

VIII. That no person, from and after thirty days after the passing of this 
Act, shall print or publish for sale, any new^aper, or any pamphlet or other 
paper containing any public news, intelngence, or occurrences, or any 
reinarks or observations thereon, or unon any matter in church or state, 
which shall not exceed two sheets, orwiuch shall be published for sale at a 
less price than sixpence, until he or she siddl have entered into a recognizance, 
in the sum of three hundred pounds, if suchmewspaper, pamphlet, or paper 
shall be printed in London or within twenty lyilcs thereof, and in the sum of 
two hundred pounds, if such newspaper, Suit, shall be printed elsewhere in 
the United Kingdom, and his or her sureties in a like sum in the whole, con- 
ditioned that such printer or publisher shall pay to his majesty, his heirs 
and successors, every such fine or penalty as mf^y at any time be imposed 
upon or adjudged against him or her, by reason of any conviction for 
printing or publishing any blaspliemous o’ 'seditious libel, at any time after 
the entering into such recognizance or ^'.^ecuting such bond ; and that every 
person who shall print or first publish any such newspaper, pamphlet, or 
other paper, without having entered into such recognizance, or executed an^ 
delivered such bond with such sureties as aforesaid, shall, for every such 
offence, forfeit the sum of twenty pounds. ^ 

IX. If sureties pay any part of the money for which they are bound, or 
become bankrupt, new recognizance or bond with sureties must be given. 

X. Provided sureties may withdraw from recognizance upon giving notice, 
and new recognizance to be entere<l into. 

XI. Bonds not to be subject to stamp duty. 

XII . Lists of recognizances and bonds taken, to be -transmitted to com- 
missioners of stamps in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively. 

XIII. And whereas the printer or publisher of any newspaper, and of any 
pamphlet and paper hereby enacted to be deemed and taken to be a news- 
paper, will, after the passing of this Act, be bound, under and by virtue of 
the provisions contained in the said acts made and passed in the thiVty-cighth 
and fifty-fifth years of his majesty's reign respectively, to deliver to the com- 
missioners of stamps in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, or some dis- 
tributor of stamps or other olliecr, on the day on which the same is pub- 
lished, or within a certain time afterwards, one of the newspapers, pamphlets, 
or papers so published, signed as in the said acts is respectively directed : 
And whereas it is expedient that the same or similar provisions and regula- 
tions should extend and be applied to all pamphlets and papers, whether 
published periodically or not, and which shall contain any public news, in- 
telligence, or occurrence, or any remarjes or observations thereon, or upon 
any matter in church or state, and which shall not exceed two sheets as afore- 
said, or which shall be published for sale at a less price than sixpence ; be it 
therefore enacted. That from and 'after ten days after the passing of this Act, 
the printer or publisher of any pamphlet or other paper for sale, containing 
any public news, intelligence, or occurrences, or any remarks or observa- 
tions thereon, or on any matter in church or state, sliall, upon every day 
upon which the same shall be published, or within six days after, deliver to 
the commissioners of stamps for Great Britain and Ireland respe ctively, at 
their head offices, or to some distributor or officer to be appointed by them 
to receive the same, and whom they are hereby reouired to appoint for that 
purpose, one of the pamphlets or papers so nublished upon each such day, 
signed by the printer or publisher thereof, in liis hand- writing, with his name 
and place of abode ; ana the same shall be carefully kept by the said com* 
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missioners, or such distributor or officer as aforesaid, in such manner as the 
said commissioners shall direct ; and such printer or publisher shall be enti- 
tled to demand and receive from the commissioners, or such distributor or 
officer, the amount of the retail price of such pamphlet or paper so delivered ; 
and in every case in which the printer and publisher of such pamphlet or 
paper ^shall neglect to deliver one such pamphlet or paper in the manner 
nereinbe£ore directed, such p^^sjter and publisher shall, for every such 
lieglect respectively, forfeit and lose the sum of one hundred pounds. 

Provided always, That in case-thc said commission's, or such dis- 
tributor or officer aforesaid, shall fefusc to receive or pay mr any copy of 
such pamphlet or paper offered <io be delivered to them or him as aforesaid, 
for or on account of the same mjt being within the true intent and meaning of 
this Act, such commissioners, <ft«(^/^mtor, or officer shall, if required so to 
do, give and deliver to such printer or publisher a certificate in writing, that 
a copy of such pamphlet or paper had been by him duly offered to he 
delivered ; and such printej^ or publisher shall thereupon be freed and dis- 
charged from any penalty for not having delivered such copy as aforesaid. 

XV. That if any person shall se'&pr expose to sale any pamphlet or other 
paper not being duly stamped, if reqiii/vd to be stamped, such person shall, 
fjr every such offence, forfeit the sum of twenty pounds. 

XVI. ^ That it shall he lawful for any of his majesty’s courts of record at 
V estminster or Dublin, or of* Great Session in Wales, or any judge thereof 
respectively, or for any Court of Quarter or General Sessions of the Peace, 
or for any justice of the peace before whom any pei^on charged with having 
printed or published any blasphemous, sediticftis, or malicious libel, shall 
be brought for the jmrpose of giving hail upon sucli charge, to make it a 
part of the condition of the recognizance to be entered into by such person 
and his or her bail, that the person so charged shall be of good behaviour 
during the continuance of such recognizance. 

XVII. Recovery of penalties. Provided always, that no larger amount in 
the whole than one hundred pounds shall be recoverable or recovered before 
any justices of the peace, for any such penalties incurred in any one day ; any 
thing in this Act, or any other acts of parliament contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

XVIII. Two or more justices to determine offences, and may mitigate 
penalties. 

XIX. Penalty on persons summoned as witnesses not appearing, &c. 

XX to XXV. Relate to the forms of conviction, commencing actions for 
penalties, management of the duties, allowanee of discounts, &e. 

XXVI. That nothing in this Act shall extend to acts of parliament, pro- 
clamations, orders of council, forms, of prayer and thanksgiving, and acts of 
state, ordered to be printed by his majesty, his heirs or successors, or his or 
their sufficient and authorisea officer ; or to any printed votes or other matters 
by order of either house of parliament ; oV to books commonly used in the 
schools of Great Britain or Ireland, or books or papers containing only 
matters of devotion, piety, or charity ; or daily accounts 5 or bills of goods 
imported and exported ; or warrants or certificates for the delivery of goods ; 
and the weekly bills of mortality; or to papers containing any lists of prices 
current, or of the state of the markets, or any account of the arrival, 
sailing, or other circumstances relating to merchant ships or vessels ; or of 
any other matter wholly of a commercial nature ; provided such bills, lists, 
or accounts do not contain any other matter than what hath been usually com- 
prised therein ; or to the printers or publishers of the foregoing matters, or 
any or either of them. 
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XXVII. That nothing^ in this Act contained shall extend or be construed 
to extend to charge with stamp duties any work re-printed and re-published 
in parts or numbers, whether such work shall be wholly re-printed or shall 
be re-publishcd in an abridged form ; provided that the work so re-printed 
and re-published shall have been first printed and published two years at the 
least previous to such re-printing and re-publication, and provided the said 
work was not first published in parts or npij^ers. 
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PART n. 

PRACTICE OF THE ART. 


ABSTRACTS of yaiioos Acts relative to Priaiere 
and BookaeUers, 9S2— 939; viz. to prevent the in* 
crease ot hoise-races, 932; and of thefts and 
robberies, tib. ; ibr the supprenion of treasonable 
societies, <6. ; exemption of the king's printer and 
the two universities, t6. ; restrictions on founders 

, and preBs>nukers, ib. ; directing the imprint, 933 ; 
exception for either house of parliament, i*6. ; di- 
recting the preservation of a copy of every thing 
printed, ib. ; form of notice of keeping a press, 
tb.i for prevention and ponishment of blas- 
phemous and seditious libels, various enactments : 
as, for seizing the copies after conviction, 934 ; 
Tetumable in certain cases, td. ; mode of detention 
in Scotland, ib. ; punishment by'munishment on 
repetition of libel, 933 ; on failure of compliance 
within 30 days, to be deported to any ^ace at his 
Mf^esty's pleasure, ib . ; if found in this country 40 
days after, to be transported for 14 years, ib , ; 
subjecting certain publications to stamps, Ac. ib.; 
regulating the size of paper to be considered a 
sheet, 936 ; exceptlug the wrapper, ib . ; news 
pamphlets, Ac. of oftener publication than once 
in 26 days, fixed as to time of publication, ib. ; 
price, date, Ac. of the work to be printed conspi- 
cuously, excepting the trade-allowance, io.i 
directing recx^izances to be taken for potitioal 
pamphlets and newspapers, 937 ; delivery of copy 
to commissioner of stamps, ib.: the enactment 
extended to all political pnblicationB, whether 
periodical or not under two sheets, and within six 
flays, 938 ; against the sale of unstamped W'orks of 
former descnption, ib ; power on taking bail to 
reouire the future good behaviour of the party 
bailed, ib. ; provision that penalties do not exceed 
£ 100 per day ; two justices may determine of- 
fences, ib. ; exemptions in respect of government, 
and some commercial works, »6.; enactments not 
to extend to re-prints, ib. 

Accented letters, specifled, 428 ; marked conaonantB 
smnetimes included in the term, ib. 


Account-books for printers, observations on, and, 
specimeuB of the best form, 736—761 ; viz. com- 
positors' books, 757; pressmen^, t3.; warehouse, 
738 ; receipt on return of any thing, ib . ; the 
** Work Journal," 739; with general dnections, 
760 ; form of the book ; 761 
Ackeimann, Mr., of the Strand, patron of M. Sene- 
felder in the practice of Uthography, which he 
Bucoeoded in establishing in this country, 888; 
Bubseijiiently published specimens by Mr. Hul- 
mandel, and by other Engliah artists, 907 


Acts [see Abstracts] 

Advance in price of oompositors' labour, scale 
of, 781 

Alexandrian Greek, matrices Of these characters, 
cut by Jackson, under direction of Dr. Woide for 
the celebrated Codex Alexundrinus, 402; some ac- 
count of this celebrated MSj ; curious mis-staie- 
. ment as to the originator of the types, ib. 403 


Algebraical signs [see Mathematical Signs] 

Andrews, Robert, an early type-founder, statement 
of his foundry , 343 

Andrews, Mr.* Silvester, son of the above, also a 
type-founder, 343 

Antique, the name given by the Germans to the 
Roman character, 868 

Apoe^phe, the powers and typographical uses of, 

Applegath and Cowper, patentees of the cylindrical 
inking apparatus, 623; Mr. Forster's successful 
comiwtition with them, ‘ 

Applegath's, Mr., steam-printing machine, 697, and 
his patent improvementlpi in, 703: his patent 
mode of stereotyping, by taking a mould in metal 
made semi-tluid, 879; toe principle said to have 
been adopted loi^ since Scotland, and certainly 
practisea m France 30 years ago, ib, 880 

Arabic, the first type of, cut in England by Mr. 
Caslon, 348 ; matrices yet remaining, 399, 401 ; 
and see List M Matrices, Ac. 890,and402 r. 

Arbor of a Stanhope press [see Bar-handle] 

Arding, Mr., noticed as a press-maker, 796; and the 
best fitter-np of priating-ofloce, 806 

Armenian type [see List of Matrices, Ac.], 139 

Asterisk, its use, 431 

Astronomical and celestial signs, explanation of, 
464, 463 

Austin, type-founder, 361 ; out most of Millar's, 
Wilson’s, and Stevenson's founts, ib. 

Authors, hints to, on the preparation of their copy, 
743 ; and on the mischief of delay in retumiug 
proofs, 733 


Bacon’s printing machine, description of, 699—701 

Balls, implements of press-work, described, 414; 
their nse almost superseded by rollers, ih , ; direc- 
tions for making those of pdt, 600, 601 ; parch- 
ment balls for emonrs, 60S 

Ball-knife,— aiuf 
Ball-nails, what, 923 
Ball-racks,— anif 

Ball-stocks, engraving and d^nption of, 372 
Bank and horse, at press, description of, 374, 925 

Bar, handle, and catch, of a common prem, descrip- 
tSon and engraving of, 360, 361 ; arbor and coup- 
ling bar of a Stanhope, 639: bar-handle and lever 
df a common press Btanhoped, 648 
Barclay, patentee of a press of foreign invention, 663 
Barton, a living type-founder, 361 
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Bukeiville of BirminehAin, a celebrated type-lbunder 
and printert estimaie of hie merits, i&R — Uee Part 
I]; bis snperiority m the manufoeture of ink, ur, 
tiB ; recipe for its composition, 722, 729 

Beard of letter, explanation of the term, 925 
Bearer, at press, what, t(6. 

Beating or rolling, at press, directions for, 588«-^0 

Beaumarchais, M. de, pniehaser of Baskeiville's 
foundry for a society in Paris, 39.9 / 

Bell, Mr., publisher of the British Theatre, the 
first who discarded the long f in printing, 399, 61 1 

Bensley, Mr., original patron of M. Konig in the * 
completion of bis steam-printing machine, 694 ; 
description of his own machine, 696, 697 

Bessemer, of Charlton, type-founder, J61 

Bessimer, letter-cutter, engaged to execute a fount to 
rival M. Henri Didot’s amaxingly small type, 382 

Bidden, an early type-founder, his Greek inatricea in 
the pwession of Fry and Son, 402 

Bill, a fonndei*B (with previous observations, 993) 
order for a fount of Pica, 800 lbs. weight, 396, 397 ; 
Canon, 20-m Bill, 398 
Bite, in press-work, what, 029 

Black, the teclinical term for the old* English cha- 
racter, 334 ; similar character still in common 
use in ^Holland and Germany, 367 ; an eluant 
medial character used in Naples, in 1469. Note 
on the original and modern blacks, 404. [And see 
Matrices] • 

Blackwell, the first public improver of the manufac- 
ture of ink, 719, 717 

Blaew, William Jansen, fimt improver of the press, 
bnef notice of, 990, 991 

Blake, Garnett, and Co., Sheffield founders, pur- 
cluuien,in 1819,of the foundry of William Caalon, 
jun., 899 

Blankets for the press, directions for their choice 
and application, 980, 98 1 ; 929 

Boards, letter-, for composition, description of, 481, 
482 

Bodkin, a necessary implement to a compositor, 486 
Body of a letter, what, 929 

<* Boetius,” a production of Caxton’s, with type, 337 

Boiiks (technically), the printed sheets as soon as 
dry; process of collating, 771; folding, 772; 
counting out and pressing, 774—776 

Book-binding, formerly a branch of the printing 
profession, 334 

Booking the gatherings, process of, 776, 777 
Booksellers [see Printers] 

Bottle«Tsed, explanation of the term, 929 
Bottom-line, what, tb. 

Bourgeois type, its place in the classification of 
types, 878 ; specimen of its size, containing re- 
marks on its origin and foreign names, 381 ; for- 
merly considered an irregular size, 383 ; but now 
to very common use, 384 

Bower, Bacon, and Bower, type-founden of Shef- 
field, 86i 

Bowyers, effective encouragement given by the 
descendants of this family successively to that 
of the Caslons and their saccessors, 360 a. 

Braces, commonly of metal, but much auperior 
when made of brass, 444 ; their uses, i9. 

Biamin type [tee Matrices] 

Brass rule, in composition, description of, 486, 
487 ; directions for dressing and piecing, 442 

Brayer and slice, implements at press, engraving 
and description of, 974 , 929 

Break, in compositioii, what, a. 


Brestkopff and Haitel, type-founders at Leipaig, 
matrices of their German and Russian founts in 
the possession of Thorowgood, 408 

Brevier type, its place in the classification of types, 
378 ; specimen of Its size, with remarks on its 
English and foreign nam^ 382 ; its proportionate 
price formerly in composition, 779 

Brightly, Mr., originally a school-master, afterwards 
a printer, and author of a book on stereotype, 
837 ». ; bis directions as to the form of the type 
in Meveo-casting, 846 ; fais work done principally 
by females, tlb. ; account of his printing machine, 

' 699 

Broadside, what, 929; prices of, in composition, 

• 783 ; and at press, 789 

Broken-letter, what, 929 

Brown, Mr., patentee of a press never used, 699 

Brunei, Mr., of Chelsea, inventor of the latest im- 
provement in stereotyping, for intended application 
to newspapers, 880—883 

Buchanan, the late Rev. Claudius, a Persian and 
several Syriac types cut, by Figgins, under his 
direction, and in part at his expense, 403 

Bulk, compositor’s, view of, 408 

Bnlmer, Mr., his excellence as a printer and ink- 
maker, 717—719; specimen of hu tine-work 
notic^ed, 718, 719 ; pronable plan of manufactoring 
hi8 ink, 723 

Bnr, in casting, what, 929 

Byddle, an early English printer, his device, Jipp. 

Bynneinan, an early type-founder, the matrices of 
his Klhiopie, Greel^; and numerous Hebrew founts 
now in the pt^'sesaiou of Fry and Son, 402 


(cedilla) direction to form the character^ 428 

Cambridge, University of, purchased the art of 
stereotype from Mr. Wilson, 824 

Camus, M., numerous extracts made by Mr. Hodg- 
son from his ** Histoiie de St^rAotypie,*' 817, 818 

Cap of the press, description and engraving of, 999 

CapitaL* (letters) restricted use of, in the present 
any, 426 ; mode of designating in MS., 

Cards, at press, what, 929 

Carez, Jostmli, a French printer, his successful 
method of stereotyping, remarkably resembling a 
mode now practised in this country, and lately 
made patent, 878, 874 



Case, taken os the technical term for the whole depart- 
ment of a coiupoBitor’s business, 947, and tee Com- 
position ; plans, Ac. of cases, and their usual con- 
tents, 426, 480 [tee Cases] ; including leads, with en- 
graving and explanation of the author’s economical 
and expeditious rutting machine, 447—492 ; alpha- 
bets and observations to facilitate the composition 
* of Greek and Hebrew, 499—460 ; relative propor- 
tionn of type, 461, 462 ; casting off MS. copy, 462 
-^66 ; oWrvations on the oporation of composing, 
4G6 — 4C8 ; more ample explanaticKi and use of 
the several materials necessary to composition, as 
—the frame, galley, and imposing-stone, 481 ; 
letter-boards, ih. 482; furoitiire, quoins, leglety 
scaleboard, 4kc. and side-stick, and gutter, 
with engraving of each, t9. 483; quoins, with 
engraving, 484 ; chases, with engraving of one for 
peculiar use, 489 ; shooting-stick, ib . ; with en- 
graving of a peculur kind, 486; planer, shears, 
sponge, bodkin, page-cord, ib. ; brass rule, t9., 
487; comfmsing-stick, 487, 488 ; pre|>aratoiy pro- 
cess of laying cases, 489; distributing, incluaing 
the iaying-tip of the forme, cautions on the drying 
of the letter, 490 — 492; the operation of com- 
posing, strictly so called, or the gathering of the 
types, explanation of, with general directkms, 
493—904; schemes of imposition, 909, 992; 
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tying up the page, 533 ; ein])lying the galley, 53;i, 
53 J ; pfooesa ol imposing, 5.'M — 510; rniroeting, 
ri5— 7 17 ; fjirmot aecoiint-bools tor, 757 ; rhargeH 
1)> the woilimen, and by the employer— pc** 
Prices] 

Cases , t he composiior’s upper and lower, explanation 
and view ot, 407 ; considcrntion of then con- 
tents, viz. capitals, riG ; stnall capitals, 427; 
accents 45J« ; numerals, 420 ; iigiircs, 429, 

430 ; scrjit(*hcd and dottt*d, 430, 43 1 ; refeieiices, 43 1 , 
432; lovror-case letters, 433; points, -1S2— 437 ; 
the hyphen, 437 — '139; pni’entliesi's and crotcdict, 
439; apostrophe, MO; cjLiadrnts,440,4 J1 ; spaces, 
441; rules, 442; metal rules, 442, 443; siiace 
rules, 443 ; braces, 4 IS, 444 ; superiors, 445 ; frac- 
tions, 4 15, 445 ; (jiiotat ions, 440 ; two-iiuc letters, 
147; tinwers lA. ; iniiihcmAtieal, algelnaical, and 
geonn’lncsil sorts, i5'2, 453; celestial and astromi- 
inical signs, 154 ; incdiciniil signs, 45 .M view ot, 
:is laid on the old plan, with the double letters, 
4()0 ; c^l^cs as now used, the long f and its con- 
nexions being thrown out, 470; fount ca^es, 471 ; 
Clrcck ca'«es, 472, 173; upper cases ior Hebrew 
wilh points, 474 ; luuei c.i^e for llebicw wilhniit 
points, if>. ; lower case for Hebrew with points, 
47.»; btaiihope.m plan for casei', with new logo- 
tvpCi'«, 470; Ills limlshiji's reinailiH on (lit.* plan, 
476, 477 ; iurther dcscuption and oliscrvatunis, 
4«o ; mode of laying, preparatory to composition, 
4«9 ; plan of ca.ses lor Caslon w new script, 93t», 
9.3! 

i!.ises 111 the J'nvy ConiiciJ, puces ol cuiiiposilion 
lor, 7H4 

CahJon, Willi.im ( 1 ), au eminent ty pe-foiinder, the 
n''ilo\'ator ol the art m Ibis eounj^iy , brief .''ketehof 
life, 318 — ;]51 ; originally an eiejiavei, 348; 
aeeulental notn'o <»f hi^ woiU by hli. Wails, an 
cmiTicnl pnnlei ol the day , and Miliseiiuem' pafron- 
iiffc by him ol CasJ<Mi, ifj , ; his first attempt ni 
eelebraled ^Ttiliie itniiit for the Christian Knon- 
lislge i^ociety, fb, ; n*. ideiit which directed his at- 
leiitiou and gave him encouragement to execute 
a fount ol Pica irmiaii, 349; its siiperioiity to the 
]midnc(mns of the tunc, 16 .; loss of his late pa- 
tronage ni consC(|Hf ncc, ; accession ol assistance 
Iroin rdher (piaiieis, and hns complete success, f5, ; 
Ins e^tieme i»('rscveoinee ajnl iiiduslTy, ib. ; the 
importation ol lynrs pul an end to, 3.»0; (he 
aliiiosi universal adoption ol his, tV;. : his wot Ks 
reiiinin. uniivalled by the entire productions of 
any tonnder since histinie, rb. ; his general amia- 
ble chaincter, ib . ; Ins liononis,andliisileiil]i, 351 ; 
was thrice married ; his lamily , ib. 

Caslon, William ( 2 ), little more than the inheritor 
and transmitlor of hi.s father’s property, at his 
deathdivided among his widow and sons, 352; ex- 
Irnct from a iiieiiioir of llotl'iiian, published by 
him, describing the composition nseil as the mate- 
rial lor his slereotypo moulds, s*3 

Caslon, William (3), the eldest son, joint-proprietor 
and for some time superintendent of the concern, 
ih. ; which however received no HeiisibieaiigiTicnla- 
tioii uijder hifi hands ; afterw^ards disposed of his 
share to Ins mother and brolher, ih.; and pur- 
chased Jackson’s stock, s.os ; removed to h'lnsbnry- 
square (Luckington’s), and again to Dorset -street, 
3.51; his great improvements in the ornnmcnt<il 
branch ot the art ; Ins living charaeter, ib. ; in 
1807 relinquished business lo his son, 

Casinn, William (•*), formerly associated with his 
father, 355 ; inventor of the pierced matrices for 
large ty po, ib. ; Ins concern trail-sferred to Messrs. 
Power and Bacon, ib. ; high estimatiun of its 
value, ib. 

Caslon, Henry 0 ), son of William Caslon ( 2 ), joint- 
proprietor with his mother, .352; at Ins decease 
the share divided bctw'ixt his widow and son, 352 ; 
the property sold on the death of William (hislon 
( 2 )’s widow, ib. ; and became the sole property of 

Caslon. Mrs. Henry; began to cut new typos, tb.} 
her Pica an improveinenl 011 Bodoni’s, ib . ; asso- 
cinled wdlli herself, Mr. N. CntheTwood, lA. ; 
eliaiacter of the foundry retrieved in 1808; her 


protracted illnes.s and death, .353 , follow'cil rapidly 
by that of Mr. Cnlherwooii, ib. ; the propeity m- 
heiited by 

r.i'.Iuii, Hi-iiry ( 2 ), (sometime as'^ociatcd with Mi, 
John J.iHics Calhcrwood) miller wJiose active su- 

I ierintcndeni'o the concern has ro attaint'd the 
ugliest reputation, .353; its stock greatly aiig- 
imaited, and the conduct ol its internal aflinrs 
fj^ther secured by the new partnership of 

Caslon and Jjivermorc, the present linn, 3.53 ; W’lio are 
thus m joint po.«.se'‘Sion of all the types remaining 
‘ |roin the old Knglish louiuleries, except only the 
ollection of Mr. James, 317; spec liicat ion of 
^ Ihcir iiiiitrices for founts of pcrnlinr character, 
391> — lOI ; with ilhistrativc remarks, 401, 402; 
speeunen, with plan of catsca lor their now script, 
930, 0.1 J 

Ca^sie paper, what, 92.5 

Casting off copy, directions lor, 4G2— 4fi1 ; plan pro - 
post^ liy Liick'ombe and Slower, 46.5, 466 
Casting iij^work [a-cc Types] 

Castlerengh (late Lord), hi^ roMiielions.on pnnting 
traced to the decree of Star-chniiiber, .139 

C.i alogncK, booksellers, price for composilion of, 

. 8.1 ' 

Catch of the press [.rcc Bar] 

Cateh-lmc [.yce Direction-line] * 

Catherwond, Xalhanicl and Jotm James, nssociateil 
wiiii Jlir Citslou ffiiniiy in type-ioiuidnig, J.i.l 
Cawood, an early Knglisb printer. Ins device, 922 
Caxtoii, description of his type gnicMlly, .1.H ; as 
exhibited 111 Ins sever.il wbiks, .M.‘. -- Si.lT ; “ Ibe 
JbilvC named the RoynJl,’’ not bi» piiniiTig, 336; 
his press-work lully eipial lo tlie br-si oi tSie pre- 
sent day, 3.17 ; matrices of one of his blacks m tlio 
]Mi M'.-Kion of iVlcs'^rs. Frv and Sm, 40 l - 161 ; cn- 
gi.’wcd view of the inarLs nilixed to In.s pnblicii- 
tunis, ‘» 2 i * 

Celestial .^igns Astronomical Pigns] 

Cli.iscs for imnosUion, view of one in wood engrav- 
ing, 4(i'i; ik'M'nl.ed, 111 w ; more particiilaily , 
481, 485; engraving .md rK|i|.>nalioii of one lor 
works ol very large dimensions, invented by tho 
ai.lhor, 485 ; diiections lor drc-'Sing, III, II 2 — 
5.1.1, .536; a pcculmr .‘•ortieqaisilc loi sleicolypc- 
woik, 847 

Cheeks of the pie.«s, description and engraving of, 
5,53 

China, mode and specimen of printing in, 19. 919 ; 
shown in ils several ‘•l.iges in the library of iho 
Kast India Company , U 2 O 
Choke, at pre.ss, meaning of the term, 925 

Church, Dr., an engmeev, detailed dc.scri pt ion of 
Ins mventions and chimeTas relative to printing, 
065—680 

Clean proof, the term explained, 925 
l^licker [jfpc Companionship] 

Close matter, wliat, 9‘25 
Clymer [jcc Columbian Press] 

Coffin, Plank, and Cramps, description and engrav- 
ing of, 566,567 

Cogger’s press, deseription rf, with engravings, 
653—655 ; the latter exhibits a strong proot of ihe 
superiority of India paper for working wood- 
engrnvirigs, 918 

Colby, late of Shacklewell, his improved press for 
lithography, 904 

Cold-pressing more ailaptnblc lo a printing-ofTicc 
than hot-pressing, 799, 800 

Collating books, 771 , 77 2 

Collins’s Ode to Mercy, subject of, an unsucc^sful 
specimen of decorative printing by Mr. Ravage, 
91.5 

3 U 
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CcflQp, the ptAnig sow generally dimsed, 496 

Oolome, method of mixing and grinding with 
vaxniih^ for ink, 603, 604 

Columbian prese, Clymer’s, engraving and deierip- 
tkmof, alw-MT ' * ® ® 

Colwellj late partner, and eaccessor to Mr. Black* 
well, in the manufactme of ink, 793 

Comma, the point, general and typographical xiee 
of, 496 

Companionships formed for expediting parliament 
Uay and similar works, observations on, including 
rules respecting taking copy, .543 ; making up 
letter and furniture, 646 ; distributing letter, 64.5, <■ 
646 ; correcting, .546, .547 ; and transpositions in 
imposing, 647 ; regulation of companionship, the 
duty of an overseer, 706 

Compo, abbreviate term for the composition with 
which rollers and balls are now maae, 623; me- 
thod of preparing, 624 

Composing'SUck, its description and use. 409, 437, 
438 

Composing, strictly, as the collecting of types, pro- 
cess of, summarily described, 409, 4I0; ohnerva- 
tions on, 46&— 473 ; detailed directions for, 493 — 
604 ; precaution as to measure, 493 ; best method 
of attaching the type, 494 ; uniformity in spacing, 
496 ;• •overrunning in the stick, 496 ; making up th^e 
page, i6. ; setting notes, and miscellaneous obser- 
vations to, 606 

Composition, the first great division in the art of 
printing, summary view of, 406 ; the cases, 40$, 
407; the frame, with bulk, galley, and chase, 
408, 409; process of composing, 409—411; im- 
posing, 4 1 1 , 412 ; correcting, 419— [and tee Case] 

Compositoxs, rules for their observance, 738 

Compositor’s Account Book, form of, 767 

Congieve, air Wm., his printing machine, 706— 

708 

Cooper and Millar, patentees of the British and 
Foreign Press,” 702, 703 

Cope, Mr., description of his new-invented Press, 
683 

Copland, the elder, his two-line Great Primer fount 
noticed, 397 

Copper-plate printing, description of the process, 
with ^neral observations, 801—806 

Coptic type [see Matrices] 

Copy, expediency of the clear and correct prepara- 
nonof, 746 

Correct, the term explained, 926 

Correcting, a process in composition explained, 412 ; 
in a companionship, 646 ; described in detail, 746 ; 
author’s alterations, compositor’s and master’s 
charge for, 789—793 

Corrections, what, 926 

Cotterell, partner and successor of Mr. Jackson in'* 
his typ^xoundry, first caster of large type, 369 

Counting and pressing books, the process of, 774— 
776 

Coupling-bar of a Stanhope press [see Bar-handle] 

Cramps of the press [see CoflUn] 

Crosses of a chase, pointed out in engraving, 408, 
409 

Crotchet [see PaienthesiB] 

Cup and piston of a Stanhope press, engraving and 
description of, 641, 642 

Catting np funituie [see Farnituie, 696, 536] 


Babbingi in stereotyping, method and ose of, 866 
Bagger, ita use ns a maxk of refoience, 49i, 492; 


sometiinea used to eailybocdDfof the square cross, 
492 

Bay, an early printer and founder, the first who cut 
and used the Saxon character, 997, 401 ; his de- 
vice, op. 921 

Becorative printing, detail of its mode, its failures 
and successes, 911—918; its revival by Mr. 
Savage, 911 ; its two-fold object, i6. ; the 1 st, the 
chiaio OBcuro first produced by Ugo da Carpa, ib. ; 
the 2nd, as propo^ by Mr. Savage, to give fac- 
similes of drawings, 912; tbe plan probably 
adopted from Fapillon, t6. ; the general process, 
by means of numerous blocks, en rwifo, described, 
012; the early decorations, as Uluminatious, Ac. 
of early printing, referred to the same mode, 912, 
913; specimen by the author, given to show an 
equu eflbct from stereotype, 913; but superior 
decoration in the coloured style, even in early 
times, undoubtedly produced oy the hand, t'6. ; 
great superiority in this branch of the art, in its 
very first practisers, ib. ; description of some of 
Mr. Savage’s specimens, t6. ; necessarily executed 
under the eye of an artist, 914 ; inquiry as to the 
probable benefit of the restored art, 916 ; compu- 
tation of proportionate expense with regard to 
one, a chfifaT-ceuvre, ib. ; absolute failure of this 
specimen, the Mercy,” as a pictorial execution, 
ib. ; proportionate relief to the eye in the complete 
success of the ** Despair,” printed in one colour, 
916; splendid effect, but enormous expense, of an 
illuminated letter of Mr. Savage’s, printed on 
blocks, ib. ; detailed observations on India paper, 
as principally applicable to decorative prmting, 
916—918. [&c Paper] 

** Despair, Cavemjtf ,” subject of a most snccessfiil 
specimen decorative prmting, by Mr. Savage, 
executed on the common pnnciule of a single 
block, 91G 

Devices [see Monograms] 

Devil [see Printer’s Devil] 

Diamond type, its place in the classification of 
types. 978; specimen of, with remarks on its 
actual value, 982 ; surpassed in diminutiveness by 
a type since cast in France, 382; its general ap- 
plication 

Dictionaries, specific charge for the composition of, 
780 

Dibdin, reference to his remark on Rev. Mr. More's 
work, 333; to bis description of Caxton’s works, 
396 

Didot, M. Firman, the celebrated French printer, by 
some snppcwed the inventor of stereotype, 820 ; 
his application of it to logarithmic tables, 844; 
but said, by Mr. Hodgson, to have been only a 
renewal of the principle of Van der Mey, or that 
of soldering, 846 

Didot, M. Henri, publisher of the smallest type ac- 
tually in use, 382 ; bis type probably the original 
of our ill-advised sharp lining type, 617 

Direction and Direction-line, 926 ; [and see Signa- 
ture] 

Distributing, in composition, the great importance 
of attention to stated and specific directions, to ac- 
quifo expedition and coirixstness in the practice, 
49^-492 ; distributing in a companionship, 646 

Division of the same work among diven printers 
necessarily destructive of unifor^ty and typogra- 
phical eflect, 394 n. 

Division of words, observations on and rules for, 
497—439 

Domesday type [see Matrices] 

Donkin, Mr., constmetor of piliittog 

nuchine, 699 ; and of Bacon’s, 699—701 

Dotted figures [tee Figures] 

Doable, to composition, what, 926 

Double canoDi or Xiiipoftol^ a Fxeaob and Ocnnait 
type, 378 
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Double^ger, mark of reference, 432 

Double letten, originally very nnuierona, botnow 
only nsed from necessity, 892; the if abolished 
by Mr. Bell, ib . ; subsi^uent alterations in, by 
lord Stanh^f and for whatpnipose, ib. 478^80 ; 
general reilectionB on the use of ligatares, 892, 
393 ; arrangement of cbmb on the reap^ve 
plans, 469, 470 

Double pica, an original size of Canton’s type, 334 ; 
it^ place in the classiflcation of types, 378 ; spe- 
cimen of it, 379 ; an irregular size, 384 

Dressing the chase, meaning of the term, 926 ; and 
[tee ChaseJ 

Driving ont, what, 926; sometimes necessary in 
composition, 413 

Drying-room, fitted up by the author, on a new and 
superior plan, 806—803 


East India Company, fount of T^legd type cut by 
Figgins from MS. in their possession, 403 ; blocks 
preserved in their library, exhibiting the various 
processes of printing in China, 920 

Eighteens size, various modes of imposing, 812— 
816; extra charge for imposing, 782 

Elzevirs, matrices from their Greek type in the pos- 
session of Wilson at Glasgow, 404 

Empty press, meaning of the term, 926 

Emptying the stick, directions for, 411 ; galley, 833, 
834 

Encyclopsedia Metropolitana [tee Scott’s Bible] 

English type, Caxton appears to hdve had two founts 
of this size, or of pica, 334 ; its place Li the cla«8i- 
fication of types, 3.88 ; supposed origin of its Ger- 
man and Dutch names stated lu a specimen of 
the type itself, 380 ; its former proportioiiatepnce 
in composition, 779 

Engrossing type [tee Matrices] 

Errata that have passed the reader’s notice, to be 
inserted at the end of the book, 4 IS ; formerly cor- 
re^cted with the pen, ib, 

Ethiopic type [tee Matrices] 

Etruscan type [see Matrices] 

Evans, Mr., of Pall Mall, his assistance to the au- 
thor to trace fac-similes of Caxton’s types, 338 

Even pages, distinction of, 926 

Exclamation, note of, its power in a sentence, 436; 
sometimes mistaken for interrogations, 437; prac- 
tice of the Portuguese to prevent this, ib* 

Expediting works [^e Compan^nship] 


Fac-similes, of early typography, very unfaithfully 
executed by plates, 838 ; correct ones given trom 
wood of Caxton’s types, 338 ; of the character of 
Doomsday Book, accurately cast by the late Mr. 
Jackson, 388 ; of the types of the latter, re-cast 
faithfully by Mr. Figgins. 

Fannes, William, an early English printer, high 
cnaracterof his types, 337; his device, ojd. 9^1 

** Fayttes of Armes and Chynalrie,” one of Caxton^ 
productions with metal types, 336 

Fat-face, or fat letter* what, 026 ; pievalenoe of, in 
late works, 388 ; introduced by the late Mr, Thome, 
360 

Fat-forme, and 

Fat-work, explanation of the terms, 926 

Feet of toe press, description and engraving of, 882 

Fell, bishop, his foundry at Oxford, 342, 344 

Fergnsson, James, his proposed plan for fixing the 
size of toe various typM, 388, 889 », 

F’laeld* one of the four eicbiive fonnden appointed 
by Btu-ohamber, 338 


F^glns. an eminent living type-fomider, brief 
tice 01, and estimate of his broduotions, 360; spe- 
cification of bis matrices for founts of pewliai 
character (in list of Matrices), 399—401 ; with 
distinct notices of some of them, 403 

Figures (arithmetical), great care essential in 
casting them, 429; InriigibilUy of the present 
fashion of lining fibres, 430; italic fignres for- 
merly in nse, 480; scratched, used in calculations 
cig ‘division, 430, 431; toeir use formerly in de- 
cimal calculations, 431 ; dotted, used in toe 
arttometieal process of division, 46. 

Fdie printing, general consideration of, 609—621 ; 

the first impulse to, in this country, given by 
‘I Baskerville, 609 ; followed by Ritchie (of whom a 
brief sketch and engraving), 610, 611; Bulmer, 
Benslsy, M^Creery, 61 1 ; and in small type by 
Messrs. Rickaby, Wbittingbam, and Gonall, 
€12; obstacles to excellence arising from the mis- 
directed efforts of some type-foundeTS and wood- 
engravers, 613—618 ; from the climate, Ac. of tbie 
country, GJ8, 616; but principally from the pre- 
vailing ptode of paper- making, 616; and the ex 
travaganre of the ruling taate, 616, 617 ; now snb- 
siding into that of real proportionate elegance, 
617, 618 ; specimen of monstrosities in type yet in 
use, 619; general directions for producing fine- 
work, 620; a pfiintacknowledgedly less important 
than that of ^ extension of the laboon of the 
press, 620, 621 ^ 

Fines, the practice of imposing for neglects, ice, of 
workmen, discommended, 740 

First forme, the distinction explained, 926 

Fitzgerald, Dr., Hil)emian fount cut by Mason from 
his MS. for bishop Bedel’s Bible, the matrices 
now in the possession of Fry and Son, 403 

Fly, at press, what, 926 

Flowers, ornamental t}pe, formerly of great estima- 
tion, now almost disuse, 447 

Folding for books, the proce^ of* 772—774 

Folio, size of pages, schemes of imposition for, .'»08 

Follow, a term in frequent use, explained, 926 

Foot of a page, what, 926 

Foot-sticks, their disposition in imposing, 412 

Fore-stay of the press, description and engraving of, 
864 

Foreign names of the various sizes of type, 378 
Foreign works, price for in composition, 780 

Fork and Hook of a Stanhope press, engraving and 
description of, 644 

Forme, in composition, 412. 926; explanation of 
the term, and of planing down, 412; directions 
for making ready at press, 881— 888 

Forty-eights size, various schemes of imposttion for, 
526—828; charge for imposing, 782 

Forties size, scheme for imposing, .828 

Foster, Mr., ink-maker, 733 ; and the first who ap- 
' plied the material rd toe Staffordshire dabbers to 
the process of inking, 623 ; the claim contested by 
Mr. Harrild, 630 

Foul-proof, the distinction explained, 926 

Fount of letter, what, 408, 926 ; list of sorts neew- 
■ary to complete, 390, 391 ; divided into upper and 
lower case sorts, 426 

Fount cases, plan of, 471 ; observations on the use 
of, 489 

Fournier, ** by birth, edneation., and profession, a 
letter- founder,” 347; valuable writings of his on 
prlntiug, Ac. ib, n. 

Fractions, in arithmetic, seldom kept in more than 
two sizes, 448; their chief point of excellence, t8. 

Frame tor composition, engraving and explanation 
of, 408, 480 

French type (exclnsive) Grone Nompoieille. Dif- 
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/mice In tlie puUiihed scale of French types and 
their sizes as exhibited in books, 3B2; prices of, 
ib. ; dieir manifest inreriority to English, 333 ; 
e^ccept only their fancy types, and one specimen 
of script, tp. 

french Canon type, its place in the classification of 
types, 378 ; size, 879 ; its invention and original 
application, 979, 9B0 

Friar, a technical term at press, explained, $89, 
629, 926 ^ 

Fiisketof the press, engraving and description of, 
571,572 * 

Fry and Pine, originators of the foundry now car- 
1^ on by Fry and don, 356; estimate of Itr 
merits, ih. ; specification of their founts of pecu- 
liar characters (in list of Matrices), 399—401; 
distinct notices of several of them, 401, 402 

Fudge, in typography, explanation of the term, 92G 
Full forme, what so called, 926 
Full point (period), its typographical uses, 436 
Full press, the term explained, 926 * 

Furniture, necessary to dress the chnse for impo- 
sition, 411, 4H2; a peculiar kind ret^uired for 
stereotyping, «47, 848 r 

Fust and Gutenberg, the earliest printer {see Part 
I.] acknowledged to have .attiiined to greater per- 
fectfiin in decorative printing, than all their suc- 
cessors, 913 

f 

Galley, in composition, view of, in the plate, 408; 
its use, 411 ; more particular description, 481 ; 
directions for emptying, 533, 544 

Gallows and sockets of the common press, descrip- 
tion and engraving of, 568 ; gallows of u Stan- 
hope, 645 

Garter [m Hose] 

Gathering, in the warehouse, 770 
Gatherings [see Booking] 

Gatteanx and Aufry, their mode of stereotyping by 
sinking the type into a bed of cold metal, 877 ; 
another, of striking with hot metal, 87S; u third, 
by casting the types. In their shape os printed, ib . ; 
evident impraeticability of this mode, 879 

Ged, Mr., of Edinburgh, originally a goldsmith, 
822 ; the undoubted inventor of stereotyue print- 
ing, 820; some particulars from his * Memoirs,’ 
by Mr. Nichols, 821; failure of his first joint at- 
tei»pt.s with a timid printer, ib, ; his engagement 
Willi Messrs. Feiuicr and James, *6.; their licence 
Irom the University of Cambridge to print Bibles 
nnd Prayer-books, rendered niij^atory by the base 
treaebery of one of the partners, 822 ; consequent 
failure of the seheiiic, ib. ; subsequently retuniK 
to Edinburgh, where specimens of liis art were 
published, tb. 

Geometrical signs [see Mathematical Signs] 

German text character [see Black Matrices] 
Germany, composition of type metal in, 371 

** Get in,” in composition, explanation of the term, 
927 

Giving out paper, 763 

** Glasgow Homer,” Greek fount for, cast by Wil- 
■Oll, 403 

Glue, an ingredient in the cempo for rollers, 624 
Godfrey, an early English printer, his device, op. 921 
Good colour and good work, at press, what, 927 
Goring, an early type-founder, 342 
Gothic type [see Black Matrices] 

Grafton, an eminent early English printer, his device 
and motto, 921 

GiainiiiiaTs, Sjielling-books, &c. specific charge for 
tbo composidon of, 782 


Great Primer, Gnxlon had three founts of this aize, 
334; its place in the classification of types, 387; 
its size, foreign name, and original application, 
380; price in composition, 780 

Greek, the composition of, 782, 783 ; the mostxisual 
peculiar character in English composition, 4.5.5; 
immense number of characters foriimly used in 
contractions and ligatures, tft.; now universally 
exploded, ib . ; some few both ornamental and 
useful, 456; the alphabet exhibited in Porsonian 
Greek, ib. ; rules for placing the accents, 4.57, 458 ; 
Greek points, 458; ebargexor the composition of, 
782, 783 

Grek Abrdgeinent,” the name of the work in 
which the secretary character was last used, in 
1.534, 337 

Greek cases [see Cases] 

Greek types ^ first cast by the Italian printers, in 
1467 [see Matrices] 

Gfifliths, Mr. Vaughan, an ink-maker of the present 
day, 733 

Grismand, one of the four exclusive founders a|). 
pointed by Star-obumber, 338 

Gros Double Canon, or Imperial, a typo used only 
in France or Germany, 378 

Orosse Noinpareillc, the name of a French type, 378 

Gowers, Thomas and John, early type-founders, 342 

Gutenberg [rec Fust] 

Gutter-sticks, constituent parts of furniture, their 
dispiwition m imposing, 4 i l, 412; their material 
and constniction, os tihed by the author, 482, 483; 
wood -engraving of, 483 

Gypsum, cS plaster of Paris, an essential material 
m the coininnti process of stereotyjiing, 848; 
direrdiious for the preparatjou of, 849, 850, 85.5; 
application to the type, 856 


Hair spaces, their explanation and use, 4 lo 

Half-press, the term explained, 927 

Handle of the press [see Bar] 

Hanging up paper, 767 

Hansard, Luke, Esq. his invention to fiicilitatc the 
working in red, 603 

Uanild, Mr., competitor wiMi Mr. Foster in the 
claim of Jiaving originated the composition rollers, 
C30 

Head, Mr., an early type founder, 344, 34.5 

Head of the press, description and engraving of, 
656, .5.57 ; directions for justitying it, 578, 579 

Head-bolt of the press, .557 

Heail-line, a term in composition, explanation of, 
411 

Head-page, 92T 

Heads and signatures, included in the measiiiemcnt 
of the page, in 1793, 779 

Heap, at press, what, 927 

Heajf holds out, explanation of the term, ib. 

Hebrew cases, [see Coses] 

Hebrew type [see Matrices]. The alphabet, with 
letters of Tesemblance, and finals, 450 ; the vowel 
points, 460 ; charge for composing, 782, 783 

Hibernian type [see Matrices] 

Hcxlgson, Mr., of Newcastle, a printer, and author 
of on excellent * Essay on dtereotype Printing,’ 
817 ; detail of his caloulatiODB on the comparative 
expense of priuting from stereotype and by the 
usual mode, 838 — 842 

Hoffinan, Francois Ignace Joseph, the originator of 
stereotype iti France, 872, 873; extravagant at- 
tempt of, Ills to supersede the ordinary mode of 
composition in leleience to ateiootype, 875 
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Holds out,” explanation of the term, 92T 

Holland, types imported from that oountiy in the 
beginning of the 1 8th century, 3-17, and continued 
much in use tiirthe establishment of a foundry by 
William Caslon, 348 

Hook of a Stanhope press [see Fork] 

Hope, Mr., patentee of a press as yet in little use, 
663, 664 

Home, Rev. T.H.yinconectness in his specimens 
of Cuxton's type, and how occasioned, 336 

Horse, at press, 927 [see Bank] 

Horse, the general term, explained, 927 

Hose, garter, and hose-hooks, of the press, descrip- 
tion and engraving of, 658, 6.09 

Hose-hooks [see Hose] 

Hot-pressing, an operation undertaken by printers, 
inode of, 799 ; now generally supersede ny cold- 
pressing, ; charges for, 800 

Hours, the mode of computation by, at press, ex- 
plained, 927 

Hughes, an incipient type-founder, 361 

Hullmandel, an eminent practiser of lithography, 
888; hi.<) re-piiblioatiou of M. Haiiontirt’s work, 
quoted, 889 ; extent of his capabilities in the prac- 
tice of the art, 899 n. 

Hundred and twenty-eights size, scheme for im- 
posing, 632 

Hydraulic press for cold-prcssing after working; 
description of, 799 ; has nearly superseded hot- 
pressing, 800 . 

Hyphen, laws of the use of, 437—439 * 


Hive, Mr. Jacob, printer and letter-cutter, 346; his 
singular cliarucler, <6. n. 

Iinperlections of letters, what, 927 

1 in perfections to foimts, necessity of their examina- 
tion by the master printer, previous to their use, 
394 

Imposing, a process subsidiary to composition, ex- 

f lained, 411,412; described in dotail, 633 — 540.— 
in posing in companionships, 646 

liiiposin^-slonc, on which the above process is ])er- 
inruied, description of, 412, 481; directions lor 
laying, 576, 577 

Imposition, schemes of the various sizes, viz. folio 
and common quailu, 505 ; brnad quarto ; two half- 
sheets quarto worked together, half-sheet quarto, 
sheet common octavo, 5U6 ; broad octavo, half- 
sheet common octavo, two quarter-sheets common 
octavo, two half-sheets common octavo worked 
together, octavo with tw'o signatures, 507 ; ocUvo, 
Hebrew work, twelves, twelves without cuttiug, 
608; long twelves, half-slietd twelves without 
cutting, common halt-sheet twelves^ .'$09; half- 
sheet twelves with two signatures, third of sheet 
of Twelves with two signatures, 610; two half- 
sheets twelves worked togotlier, sixteens with one 
signature, 611; half-sheet sixteens, eighteens with 
one signature, 612; eighteens with two, and with 
three signalnres, 613; eighteens to be folded to- 
gether, and as sheet and half twelves, 614; half- 
sheet eighteens, ditto without transposition, 616 ; 
sixteen pages to half-sheet eighteens, twenties, 
616; twenty-foun with two signatures, .517; half- 
sheet tuenty-fours, ditto the sixteens way, quarter- 
sheot of twenty-fours, 518; half-sheet twenty- 
fours with two signatures, haltsheet twenty-fours 
without cutting, 619; half-sheet long twenty- 
fours, half-sheet thirty-twos, 620 ; sheet of thirty- 
twos, 621 ; thiity-twoB with four signatures, 622 ; 
half-sheet thiity-twos with two signatures, com- 
mon half-sheet thirty-twos, .523 ; half-sheet thirty- 
aixes, ditto with two signatures, 624; thirty- 
sixes without cutting, forties, 526; forty-eights 
with two signatures, quarter-sheet ditto with two 
signatures, 626; half-sheet forty-eights throe 


sigiiatines, quarter-sheet sixty-fours, 627 ; qhaitef^ 
sheet fbrty-eiglits without cutting, common 
quarter-sheet forty-eights, common quarter-sheet 
sixty-fours, 628 ; half-sheet sixty-fours, 629 ; half- 
sheet seven^-twoH with -three signatures, 680; 
half-sheet ninety-sixes witli six signatures; half- 
sheet hundred and twenty-eights; charges for 
imposition, 782 ; value of matter depending ou 
the mode of, 783 

In^print, used to indicate the length of page, in jobs. 


Index-matter, extra charge on the composition of. 
‘788 


Ink, one of the necessaries for press-work, 414 ; 
various in quality and price, f6.; directions for 
rubbing out, 688 I see Colours]; general observa- 
tions on the manufacture of, 716; Mr. Blackwell, 
the first improver of the article, id. 717, and 
Messrs. Martin and Co. the best manulhetnrers at 
present, 716, 72l ; the necessary ingrediente of good 
ink, 717 ; Baskervillc the first discoverer of these, 
id. 718 ; impedimenls to its general adoption, 718 ; 
Mr. Bniiner’s unproved manufacture, as still 
evident in some particular works of his printing, 
id. 719; present complete success of Mr. Martin, 
721 ; distinctive qualities of good ink, 722; coin- 
positinn of Baskervillo’s ink, 723, and probably 
of Bulmer’s; recipes from Rees’s Cyclopapdia, 71, 
72 Me ; other directions from the French, 722 ». — 
731 n,; Mr. Savage's inode, 720; obser\ations — 
address to the workmen on the application ot the 
ink, 731— 733 ; ink-makers of tlie day, 733 

Ink for lithography, composition and application 
894—896 

Ink for Iransfers in lithography, composition of, 906 
Ink-block, engraving and description of, 678 
I nking apparatus, general obsei vations on, 622 — 636 ; 
the principle (except the composition) known to 
earl Stanhope, and even to rapillon, 622; ob- 
blades to the plan arising from ignorance in that 
Te«<;K*ci, id. ; accidental discovery of the mdb^pens- 
able material, 623 ; Its first application to printing, 
by Mr. Foster, td.; extension of, by Messrs. 
Applegnth and Cowper, id.; general directions 
for making the rollers and balls, with the author's 
own mode, elucidated by engravings, 624 — 630; 
competition for the honour of the nppliciitioii, 
630; vast adviantage-c resulting from its adoption, 
t6 ; the changes made by its introduction JU the 
relative value of laliour at press. Description of 
Applegatli and Cowper’s apparatus, 631, 6.32 ; M r. 
Foster's, 663, 634 ; improvement iu, 634, 635 ; 
Mr. Parkin’s inking machine, 636 ; Ruthven's,682 

Insertion, explanation of the term, 927 
Interrogation, note of, its power in a sentence, 436 
Irish type [see Matrices] 

Italic type, invented by Aldus Manutins, at Venice, 
371 ; the idea taken from Petrarch’s wTiting, 372 ; 
executed by Francisco do Bologna, and called 
Aldine, id. ; the use of, seenred by patents to the 
, inventor, >6. ; its original application to the ex- 
traneous parts of a work, t6., and present limited 
use, id. ; reasons for this, id. 373 ; peculiar delicacy 
of the character when well cut, 374 


Jackson, an eminent modern fonnder, brief notice 
of, and estimate of his pnxluciions, 356—359; his 
Alexandrian Greek now in ihe posseisimi of Fry 
and Sou, 402 

James, Thomas, type-fonnder, and first practiser oi 
stereotype, brief notice of, .346, 346 

James, John, son of the above, “ the lost of the Old 
Knglish Letter Founders,'’ possessed several of 
the punches of Wynl^n de Worde, 332 n.,333; 
list of the various foundries collected into his 
ooucera, 346 

Jobs, charge for, in coinpositioii, 783 , 

Jones, an early English printer, bis device, 922 
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JfiBge, HB Mtly EiiKlii]i piioter, Elf d«vUse, <91. esi 

0niiitiB, Mr., hlB foandiy clven to the University of 
Oxford, Si4 

Justiilais (quotation spaces), uses of, 446 

Justifying, part of the process of composition, 
explained, 410 ; a criterion of a good workman, t6. 

** Keep in,’* and Keep out,** explanation of the 
cautionary phrases, 927 1 

Kern of a letter, what, ib. 

Knib of a settingwrule explained, 409 

** Knight of the Toure,’* eyeouted by Caxton with 
inctaL-types, S3T , 

Kunig, M ., inventor of the steam-printing machine, 


Laying cases, preparatory to composition, 489 



Laying down a gathering, 769 ^ 

Laying up the forme for imposition, cautions and 
directions on the practice, 492 

Leads, or metal space-lines, their importance in 
composition, 447 ; their variety 'in thickness and 
length, t6.; their powers of combination saga- 
ciously jxiinted out by the early founders, 448 ; 
eaTl>^and fr^iuent use of milled lead for e(*onomy 
and expedition, th.; the serious impediments and 
objections against their use obviated by a piachme 
of the author’s invention [see Machine] 

Lean-face letter, meaning of the distinction, 927 

LetteT'boards [see Boards] 

Letter hangs,*’ meaning of the phrase, 927 

Lighting an office, best mode of, 813, 814 

Lithography, or polyaatographic printing, detail of 
the process, with observations, 888—918; its 
invention by a Gexxian actor, 888, and assign- 
ment by him to M. Andr6, t6. ; its successliil 
cultivation by the inventor, ’under the patronage 
of Mr, Ackermann, t6. ; Mr. Hullmanders prac- 
tice 111 the art, and treatise on the subject, iit. ; his 
re-publication of M. Raucoiirt’s book, ib. ; diffi- 
culty of executing the pniitiiig part of the process, 
889; description of the process— 1st, of the 
drawing, t'6. ; 2iid, of the printing, iA.; M. Sene- 
felder’s account of the accidental invention and 
maturing of the art, 890—893; the diiforent 
materials separately considered; as, the stone, 
893, 894; the ink, 894, 89.4; the pens, 896, the 
general process, ib. \ various difficulties and dis- 
advantages in the preparation and in the process 
pointed out, >6.— 899, 906; the inventor’s (pro- 
posal to transfer the newly-printed sheets of letter- 
press to the ilthogrnphic press, 896; the inking, 
with description of the colour cylinders, 897 ; the 
paper, and mode of treating it in working, 898 ; 
the presses— eciaper and cylinder, severally de- 
scribed, 899—903; some improvements suggMted, 
903, 904; some attempts ones by Messrs. 
Rumven and Colby, 904 ; principal advantages of' 
the system by the ** transfer and tracing manner,** 
ib, 906 ; found eminently serviceable in our own 
army, and war offices, 906; composition of the 
chemical ink for the purpose of transfer, ib,; its 
best application in drawings to those of chalk, 
906, 907 ; specimens of mezzo-tinto executed on 
stone may compete with those of copper, 907 ; and 
exceed the common engraving on wood, 908; 
directions for engraving on stone, t6. ; inmpta- 
bility of the system to typographic establishments, 
ib. 909 ; contrast of expense in the most ordinary 
work, 909; slight efrect of its introdnetion on 
copper-plate printing, 910 

dbiyermore, present partner with Mr. Caslon in ^pe- 
founding, 363 

tiocldng-np, a process in imposing, correcting, Ac. 
412, 639, 640; accuracy in, peculiarly nquiaite in 
ooippoettion for eteno^ing, 34r 
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Long Primer, a type of Caxton*i, 834; its place in 
the classlncation of type, 378 ; specimen of it* 
size, containing observations on its foreign names, 
^81 ; its proportionate price, formerly in compos!- 

** Long poll/* at press, the phrase explained, oea 
Low case, meaning of the term, ib, 

Lown case, engraved view of, 407, 408 
Lower case sorts, what, 426, 432 

Luchtman, S. and J., booksellers of Leyden, have 
still in their possession the formes of a Bible, 
fused into plates by Van der Mey, 817, 818 
Lye, and 
Lye-brush, see 

Lye-trough, engraving and description of, with 
directions for its use, 594—696 

Lynu, an early English printer, his device, 923 


Machines for printing (press work), history of, 689 
— 714; Mr. Nicholson’s, the original patentee, 
690. 691 ; description of the general machine, 
with engraving, 692—694 ; Mr. Konig, tJie in- 
ventor of steam-printing machines, 694 ; history 
and description of Mr. Benslcy’s machine, ty 
Kbiiig, worked by steam, ib . — 698 ; Applagatn 
and Cowper’s, by Dry den, 697, and n,; Mr. 
Rutl’s, by Napier, by hand, 698, 699; Mr. 
Brightley’s, by Donkin, on the same principle, 
699; Mr. Bacon’s type revolving macliine, t6.; 
Winch’s ** Patent for certain improvements in 
machines, 701, 702; Cooper and Millar’s, 702, 
703; Mr^ Bold’s project, 704; sir WULiam 
Congreve’0 machine, 70.4—708 ; Mr. Parkin’s, 708, 
709, and Messrs. Spottiswoode’s, 709 ; the author’s 
hand machine, by Napier (Nay-peer), 710—713 ; 
others by the same hand, 713, 7J4 ; in^euuacy of 
muchines to supersede ordmary press-wurK, 714 

Machine for cutting brass-rule, leads, cards, Ac., 
invented by the author, detailed description of, 
449,450; immense saving in expense by Its use, 
451 ; simple mode of using it, ib. 452 

Mackle, a term used at press, its explanation, 928 

Mocklin’s Bible, a splendid specimen of the types 
of the late Mr. Jackson, and of Mr. Figgius. 
858, 359 

Madras, fount of Malabaric, cut for the College of, 
by Fry and Son, 403 

Making even, sometimes necessary in composition. 

Making the measure, a preparatory process in 
composition, 409 

Making margin [sec Measure] 

Making ready, at press [see Forme] , 

Making up furniture and letter, in companionship, 
646 

Making up the waste [see Waste] 

Malabaric type [eee Matrices] 

Malayan type (see Matrices] 

Mallet, its use in imposing, Ac. 412 

ManuBCTipt copy, direction for casting off, 466— 
466; distinct ebaree for, first proMBed by the 
author, rq/ected, but ultimately aefopted by the 
trade, 785 

Margin, making, for imposition, 636-«^39; charge 
allowed for alteration of, 782 

Martin, William, of Birmingham, a type-founder* 
patronized by Mr. Bulmer, 360; estimate of his 
productions, >5. 361; Greek founts cut byh^, 
now in the Caslon foundry, 399, 402 

Martin, Robert, of Birmingham, ink-maker to Mr. 
Bnliner,7iB; bia exceUence u the manufaetim 
of that BitiGle, ib. 
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Martin, ThomM, nephew of the above, his pnsent 
decided eupeiiorlty in the inanufactura of ink. 
T20, 721 

Master printen' chargee [see Prices] 

Maihematioal, algebraical, and geometrical sorts, 
462, 463; cautions against the attempt to substitute 
for, 452 ; the disadvantage to compositor on these 
works, perfectly remediimle, 453 

Matrices, synopsis of those in British letter foundries, 
for languages r^uiring peculiar characters, 399— 
401 ; VIZ. Arabic, Armenian, Coptic, Domesday, 
Engrossing, Ethiopic, Etruscan, German, German 
Text ornamented, Greek, Alexandrian, Gothic, .. 
399 ; Hebrew, i5. 400 ; Rabbinical Hebrew, Hiber- ^ 
nian or Irish, Malabanc, Persian or Talik, 
Philosophical (Dr. Wilkins’s), Runic, Russian, 
Russian Ancient or Sclavonian, Russian cursive 
(the common Russ), Fainaritaii, Sanskrit, Sans- 
kritta, Nagaii or Bramiti, Saxon, Sclavonian or 
Russian, 400; Swedish, Syriac, Tclegd, Tui^isb, 
401. For music, and do. pleinc chant de quatre 
points, t'5. For Blacks, ih . ; with explanatory 
remarks on nil the foregoing, 401 — 404 

Matter, meaning of the term, 928 

MatthewsoD,an incipient type-founder at Edinburgh, 
366 

Measure, explanation of the term , 928 

Medhurst’s press, description of, 652 

Medicinal signs, 455 

Metal rules, directions for their use, 442, 443 

Middleton, an early English prin^r, his device, op. 
922 

Millar [see Cooper] 

Miller, of Edinburgh, type-founder, most of his 
fotmla cut by Mr. Austin, 361 

Minion type, its place in the classlAcation of types, 
378 ; specimen of, wiih observation, 382 ; formerly 
termed an inegiilar ,Bize, 383 ; its inferiority to 
Brevier, to which it mostly gives place, except on 
newspapers, 384 

Mitchell, a type-founder, about A. D. 1700, 344, 345 

Mixing colours for ink [see Colours] 

Mixing-pot, or shaking-tool, an implement used in 
stereotyping, 856 

Molasses, an ingredient in the compo for rollers, 624 

Monograms and devices of earlv English printers, 
some specimens of, from Mr. Horne’s Biblio- 
graphy, with descriptions of, 921, 922 

Monk, at press, what, 928 

Monthly Magazine, observetions in, on the compa- 
rative advantages of stereotype printing, 825 

Mores, Rev. Edward Rowe, copious extracts 
f^rom his ** Dissertatiou upon English Typogra- 
phical Founders,” 332 et se^; brief notice of his 
life, .332 n.; Rev. Messrs. Dibdin’s and Home’s 
remarks on the peculiarities of his work, 333 

Morning work, charge for, by compositors, 783 ; by 
pressmen, 789 ? 

Moveable type printing, its distinct meaning, 405 

Moulding, in stereotyping, description of the process 
of, 853, 854 

Mozon, Mr. Joseph, a celebrated letter-cutter, and an 
author on typo^pby, brief notice of. 339—341; 
the varimiB improvements made by nim in his 
peculiar branch of the art, 34 1; account of his 
foundry included in that of Robert Andrews, 343, 
344 ; his rules for the piopoitions of Roman type, 
368 , and for those of his component metals, S7i; 
bis origual distinction of some parts of the press, 
417 

Music ^ [mc Matrioei]; chaige for. bj com- 
positor, 783 


* Myrronr of the World,” a book executed by 
Caxton, concluded to have been done with metal 
types, 336 ‘ , 


n (Spanish), its power and use, 428 

Nagari types [see Matrices] 

Na^ed forme, what, 928 

Naines of type in dtiTerent countries in Europe, 378 

K^ier, Mr., inventor of a press rgected by the 
^•Society of Arts, 657, 6.38 ; of Mr. Rutl’s steam- 
printing machine, 698, 699; the author’s machine, 
7 lo ; and several others, 7 13 

Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals, instanced as a work 
which has materially gainra in appearance and 
correctness by its numerous editions, 843 

Nicholas, one of the four exclusive founders ap- 
pointed by Star-chamber, 338 

Nichols, a founder in 1690, 342 

Nichols, ‘'Mr., purchaser and publisher of Mr. 
James’s, afterwards Mr. Mores’s collection of 
early ty^s, 332 n. ; his notes on the original work 
indispensable, 347 ; his ** Meinom of Ged,” con- 
taining an account of that printer and inventor 
very different from that of Rev. Mr. Rowe Mores, 
appended to the book, 821 

Nicks of letters, use and importance of, 371 

Night-^'ork, charge for, by compositor, 783 

Ninety-sixes size, scheme for imposing, 531 

Nonpareil type, its place in the classification of 
types, 378; specimen of, with remarks on its 
name and origin, 382 ; and general utility, 384 

Notary, an early English printer, his device, op, 921 

Notes at the foot of pages, or (bottom-notes) direc- 
tions for making up, 407, 498 ; charges for, 782 ; 
other matter induded in the distinctiou, t5. 

Notes at the sides of pages (side-notes), charges for, 
782 * 

Numeral letters, their value, 429; sometimes sup- 
plied with small capitals, and even with lower- 
case, f5. 

Nut of a Stanhope press, 640, 641 

Nut-bolt of the press, description and engraving of. 


Octavo, schemes for imposing the various kinds of, 
506—508 

Odd page, the distinction explained, 928 

Off, at press, explanation of the term, 928 

Oldham, Mr. John, his new and scientific mode of 
wetting paper, .598, 599 

Oven, a requisite in stereotyping for baking the 
moulds, 860, 861 

-'Overrunning, a part of the operation of correcting, 
mode of, 413 

Overseer of an office, his duties, Ar, 734—740 ; in 
constant attendance, 734; general inspection, 
735 ; keeping the registers of business, iA. ; regu- 
lating companionships, 736; occasional reading 
for press, id. ; revising for press, t5. ; inspecting 
the presses, 737 ; ami warehouse-work, 737, 738 ; 
and for enforcing several specified legalatious, 
733—740 

Oiueley, sir William, Fenian type cat by Figgim 
under bis direction, 403 

Out,” and << Out of register,” meaning of the 
terms, 928 

Oxford Universityj, early found^ at, the matrices 
given bishop Fell and Mr. Junius, in 1667 and 
I67T— specimens of these published by the Uni- 
versity alleged to be discreaitably incorrect, 844, 
813 ; ppevilofttion of theke froitis In foreign cha- 
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^ rartor#, 399, iOl : nlwervntioas on, 403 ; their 
'‘Hhandoiunmit of Bterentyjie, after the ereat ex- 
lienees of itH estaliliMhinent, a proof of ivt\ general 
inapplicabilit} , 844 


PagG'Cord, technical name of sealing twine, its use 
in composition, 4 1 1, 486 

Pale colour, at press, explanation of, 928 ; 

Pallet knife, an implement of great use in stereotyp- 
ing, 8.-iT 

Pamphlet, specilic charge for the composition of, 
7K2 

Paper, one of Ihe necessaries in press^work, 414 ; 
ifiToctinns for wetting, including a new scientiiic 
method, .496—600; giving out for the press, 763 ; 
hanging up, 767; observations by Mr. Farraday, 
916 ; and by the author on the superiority of Iiidm 
paper for copper plates and wood cuts, 9 16, 918 

PnpcT-hangings, from blocks en suitct executed on 
the same principle as that adopted for decoTiitive 
printing, 912 ». 

Papillon, probably the originator of the plan of 
inking by cylintlcrs, 623 ; and proUibly the revivor 
of decorative printing, practised in tins country 
by Mr. S.'ivago, 912; nis opinion ou the plan 
adoptivl by the early pritiiors, to take impressions 
of their ornamental types, Die, 913 

Paragon typo, its place in the classification oitypes, 
37S ; sixe, 370 ; origin of ita name, 380; formerly 
deemed an irregular size, 383 

Paragraph, its comparative disuse ns a mark of 
rcierence, 432 

Parallel, mark of lefcrence, 432 

Panthment-balis, adequate in some cases to the 
workiog of colours, 603 

Parenthesis and crotchet, the purpose of, 439 ; 
growing into disuse, 439 

Parkin, Mr., mventor and patentee of a printing 
machine, 708,709 

PaTlhunenlJiry work, charged in composition dis- 
tinctly from ordinary work, 784 

Pearl type, its place in the classification of type, 
37H ; specimen of, containing remarks on its rela- 
tive value, 382 ; Its principiil utility, 384 

Felts, w'hat, 028 

Felt-bulls [see Ealls] 

Perkins, detailed description of his stove, peculiarly 
iuiapted for wurmiug and ventilating printmg 
oflices, 810 

Persian or Malik types [tee Matrices] 

Persic types [eee Matrices] 

Petit, an early English printer, his device, op, 921 

Philosophical types [eee Matrices] 

Pica type, its place in the classification of types, 
3.48 ; specimen of ilio size, containing coi^ectnies 
on the origin of 'its foreign names, 380, 38 1 ; con- 
sideititl the measure of nonpareil, 382; and of all 
sizes above French canon, 383; as well as the 
standard measure of most typographical materials, 
and why, 384 

Picks, what, 028 

Picture of London, instanced, as a work advanta^s- 
ons to stereotype, 844 

Pie, in composition, what, 828 

Piageron, M., composition used by him as the vm* 
terial for his stereotype moulds, 873 

Piston [eee Screw] 

Pitt, the celebrated Mr., reviver of the Stai-cllkiiibier 
decree of typographical restriction, 339 

Planar, an impleoMit used in impoeingf 418, 468 


Planing-down, a part in tlie process of imposing, 
412 

Plank of the press [see Coffin] 

PlaUcti of the common press, dc.script.inn and en- 
graving of .461, .462; directions lor hanging it, 
577 f .478 ; of a Stanhope, 643 ; of a Stuuhoped 
common press, 649 

Point-screws [see Points] 

Points, in grammar, general observations on, an 
regards coTreciness and uniformity in printing, 
433—437 

Points and point-screws of the press, description 
and engraving of, .471 ; an extra pair used in 
printing colours, 602 ; sometimes even four, of a 
peculiar kind (piusle-points), in decorative printing, 
912 

Point-holes explained, 928 

Polyantographic printing [rcc Litho^aphy] 

Polyglott (Dr. Walbm’s), matrices cut for tlie 
Syriac type of, now in Mr. Cas Ion’s foundry, 401, 
402; Kthiopic Samaritan, in Mc.shTS. Fry's, 402. 
fUagster’s) Syriac, by Fry, 40.1; IJcbievv by 
Figgins, the smallest with points in England, tb. 

Polyglot! founders, a title given to ihe persons tfk 
whom tJie art of printing was exclusively i-onfine-l 
by decree of Star-chamber, and subsequent enact- 
ments, 338, 339 

Person, Professor, fount of Greek* cut from his MS. 
by Fry and Son, 402 

Porterat, M., his plan of stereotyping by adding a 
face ol the type en creftx at the other end, 879 

Posts (hind) i-'nd rails of the press, description and 
engraving of, .4.44, .4.4.4 

Ponchee and Jennings, type founders, 361 

Press, the machine described, 414; vtith several of 
its component parts, 414—420; the Apollo press, 
Mr. Rowortli’s improvement, 421 ; earl Stanhope's 
press, 421—42.4 ; total and unaccoiuitiible omission 
of It in a Printer ‘s Graiiiinar, .440 ». ; adequacy 
to produce the best printing, eb . ; aJleralioii in the 
designation of some of its parts, 5.40; first iin- 
Toveineiit in the common-press^ by ’William 
ansen Elaow, t5. ; the figure of which for- 
merly constituted a fashionable frontispiece 
to books, ib.\ names of the several parts of 
a common press, .4.41 ; eacli de.smbed in detail, 
with wood-engravings — the feet, 5.42 ; cheeks, 
5.43 ; hind posts and rniks, .4,44 ; cap, .4.4.4 ; winter 
and he.ul, .456 ; nut-bolt, .4.47 ; bean-bolt, ib. ; till, 
.4.48 ; hose, garter, and hose-hooks, 5.48, .4.49 ; 
spiiidie, ,4.49 ; bar, handle, end catch, .460, ,461 ; 

f datteii, 561, 562 ; carriage and ribs, 562, 563 ; the 
ore-stay, .464 ; spit and wheel, .465, 566; coffin, 
plank, and cramps, .466, .467 ; gallovrs and sockets, 
568; press-stone, 568, .469; tyinpans, inner and 
outer, .469, 570; points and point-screws, .471; 
frhkket, .471, 572; bail-stocks and liall -racks, 572 : 
ink-block, 573;. brayer and slice, 574; bank and 
horse, ib . ; directions for putting up, &c. [fee Fress- 
workj. Improved Manual Presses, consideration 
of, 637—638 ; the Stanhope press, probably indebted 
for its principle to M. Amsson’s, 688; their ex- 
orbikint price inducing tlie success^] compe- 
tition of Messrs. Fowler and Co., ih.\ descrip- 
tion of ila various parts, with engtavinja' and 
explanations, viz. bar-handJe, arbor, ana coup- 
ling-bar, 639; screw, 640; nut, £&.; nut and 
piston, 641, 642; platten, 643; fork and hook, 
684; gallows, 645; piindpal differences in the 
stnictufe of the two presses, 646 ; applicaticm of 
the Stanhopean principle to the common pi^, 
647; with enlarm drawlna of the principal 
adaptationsi— baar-haiidle and lever, 648 ; platten, 
649 ; description of Mrir Rutfaven’s press, 650 ; 
Medhuxai’a, 652; Ridley’s, 652, 0.43; notiee of 
Sir, FtosseT*s, 653, and Mr. Biown’e invention, 
t5.; De Heme’s, now Cogger’s, 653—655; the 
Columbian, 65.4, 6.46; Stafford’s, 657; Napier’s, 
657, 658; Tieuhrell’n, 65d-»66i; Watts’e^ 662^ 
663 ; Barclay’s, 663 ; Hope’s, 663, 66I-; ChOBCli’s 
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MMiUtMi, «<— «6a, 6n— err; Wibon’a inking 
pren, 680—682; Rnthven'B, 682, 683; Cope's 
Albion press, 68S; Taylor's Russel press, 683. 
r&e Tympans]. Comparative expense of presses 
in present and in former times, 796 

Fieas-men, rales for their observance, 740 ; form of 
their acconnMxiok, 7A7 
Press-room, best relative situation for, 806 
Press-stone, directions for providing, 568, 569 

Press-work of Caxton*s time fully ^nal to any of 
the present day, 337; the operation of, sei'oiid 
great division in the art of printiiK, summarily 
explained, including a description of the machine^ 
414 — 420 ; [and res Press! ; gradual improvemenr 
in. since the time of Baakerville, 549 ; directions 
relative to the process, under the heads of, putting 
up a press, 575 ; laying the stone, 576; setting the 
.loiinco, 577 ; hanging me pUtteu^ 577, 578 ;* jnsii- 
fying the head, 578, 679; oovermg the .tympana, 
.579, 580 ; the blankets, 580, .581 ; making ready, 
581-^588 ; rabbiog out ink, 586 ; bmting or rolling, 
588, 569 ; working, inclnding pulling, 590 ; turn- 
ing the heap, 593 ; making register, ib. ; the lye- 
trougb, 594—596; wetting paper, .596—600; 
making pelt-balls, 600, 601 ; printing other colours 
tvith black, 601—603 ; mixing and grinding colour 
with varnish, 603, 604 ; prooo^, 604, 605 ; working, 
605—608 ; table for reckoning work by tokenti and 
honrs, 608 \see Fine Printing, Inking Apparatus, 
Improved Manual Presses] ; necessity of constant 
Inspection by the overseer, 7 St; loriii of the 
account-book for, 757 ; prices of work, 786, 789 ; 
observations on, with proposed modification, 789 
— 791 ; abstract of common scale, 791 ; partK'ular 
mode of adjusting stereotypesplates for working, 
885—887 ® 

Presses for lithography described, 899—904 ; some 
late improvements in by Ruthven, and Gplby of 
^hacklewell, ib, 

*^fe8B goes," meaning of the phrase, 928 

Prices of workmen, general principles, 778, 779 
Compositors, 779—789 ; diflbrence ori^nally in 
the charges for the various sizes of type, 779 ; Jlrst 
scale fixed in 1765, ib. ; general price previously, 
ib. ; inclnsion of hea^, Ac. in casting up, in 
1793,1*5. [and see 786]; differences in sizes a^ve 
English made in 1795, 780; advance in 1800, ib. ; 
general i^ustment of the scale, without fresh 
advance in 1805, »5. ; alteration in 18 lO, as to 
leaded works, f6.; and in 1816, as to MSS. ib.; 
present scale for compositors’ work, ib., 782, 783 ; 
sfsale of the variuns advances since 1785. 781 ; 
abstract of the scale in use, 784 ; several distinct 
jpecifleations for peculiar work, id, ; the author’s 
original propositions respecting the classiflcatioii 
of works, 785 ; their rejection by the trade, and the 
anthoi’s secession in conseanence, ib. ; their sub- 
sequent general adoption, his proposed dis- 
tinctions as to leaded and solid matter, t6. ; unrea- 
sonableness of charge for m or n quadrats to suit 
the leads, 786; seme of the author’s prices for 
• compositoTs’ work, 786, 787; utility and plan of 
compositors* private check, 787 , 

Prices for pressmen, 788—791; scale of 1810 
and 1816, 788, 789 ; observations on the inequality 
of, uoposed modification in, 791 ; brief analysis 
of the present scale, ib. 

Charge of the master to his employer, 791—600 ; 
inadequacy of Mr. Stower’s Printer’s Price- 
book" to the proposed Iwit, 792; secresy 
onthesntiject hitherto observed, ib.; and conse- 
quent mischief, ib. ; the present principle deve- 
loped, 793, ei teq. ; ohaiges on composition and 
leading, 793 ; on corrections, t*5. ; table work, ib. ; 
or works with peculiar sorts, 794 ; large set-offs 
against these profits, in the various out-goings, 
it, ; and small ultimate compensation for capital, 
time, and skill, as to composition work ; advantages 
In these rtepects in earlier times, ib. ; great present 
^ disproportion of expense and of returns, 795; 
uuMe of charge on piess-work, 795, 796; 

gnat increase of ebaige for veiy superior 
work; {b,\ manifest disproportion betwixt the 
pnaent expense and recompense, and those of 


earlier times, 796; Mr. Luke Hansard’s estimate 
of profit and loss on printing an 8vo volume, 797 ; 
charges on parlianientary work, 798 ; charges on 
war^ouse work, for hot and cold pressing, 80 O 
Companson of prices for typographic and 
stMvotype work, 838—844 ; for lithographic work, 

Prima, in the business of a reader, explained, 7.51; 

*,Bcnie of, 023 

Printers^and booksellers [tee Abstract of Acts] 

J*rinter’« devil, explanation of the term, 98 ; 
humorous ode to one, 298—290 

Printing, considered in relation to type-fonnding, 
332, et eeq. [see Type-founding, Types]; re- 
■tnetions on, by the Star-chamber decree, 338; 
renewed by act of parliament, revived m 1665, 
and discontinued in 1693, 339 
Qeneral apparatus, and process of the art 
through its various stages, divided into Composi- 
tion, or Case, and Press work, which see 

Printin^iik [see Ink] 

Printing machines [see Machines] 

Printing office, observations on the construction of 
a, 805 — 8 14 ;• eligible relative situations of iJic 
warehouse and foundry, 605 ; diy store-room , and 
pTess-rooln, 806; general plans laid down for an 
office at the Cambridge University, 80 i^ and foi 
the author’s own office, t5. el seq, ; diuiensions, ib . ; 
drying-room, 807 ; reading-rooiiu*, 808 ; wetting- 
Toolli, 809; method of heating and ventilatmg, 
with engraving of Perkins’s stove, 8 10—613; best 
mode of lighting, 813, 814 

Proofs, their use, Ac. 540, 604 

Proof-regLKtry, recouiiuendation and specimen of, 
73.5, 736 

Prosser, Mr., patentee of a press of little novelty, 
653 

Fnissian blue, ground wit}»v.\rnish to make bine ink, 
604 ; [and see Colours] 

Pulling,wr working at press, the operation described, 
with particular directions to pressmen, 590-^94 

Punch-cutting, an operation in type-founding, great 
improvement visible in, by comparison of Cnxton’s 
ty pin with those of his successor, 336; establuhcd 
as a separate branch by a decree of Star-chamber, 
SSS 

Furfoot, an early English printer, his device, 922 

" Pylgrimage of the Sowle, the,” one of Caxton's 
earty typographical productions, 335 ; correct fac- 
simile of the type of, ib. ; supposed by Mr. 
Dibdin to have suggested the idea of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, ib. 

Pynson, Richard, his character as a typographer, 
337; his device, op. 921 


Quadrats, in composition, the uses of, 440 , 411; 
necessity of tbeir exact mechanical truth, 441 ; 
reglets, improper substitutes for, ib. 

Quarters of formes, explanation of the term, 928 

Quarto, schemes for imposing various kinds of, 
505, 606 

Quires, Imposing in, scheme of. and directions, 505 

Quoins, a part Of furniture, 482 ; their nature and 
use in imposition, 412 ; engraved view of one, 484 

Quotations, in composition, great care Te(|uired in 
casting, and in cutting fiirnituxe to tbeii^size, 446 ; 
should not be cast too high, 115. ; require justifiers 
to be used witli them, ib. 

Rabbinical Hebrew type [see Matrices] 

Ranconrt, M., an author on lithography, quoted by 
Mr.. Hullmandel, 889, 907 

Rastell, an early printer, po^sor of a fount of tw*u- 
line great primer, 337 ; his device, op. 921 
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flewler, dt enrredtor, the pereoii iippolnHid to point 
out the errors mndetiieoiiipcipition, 412; hU Msi- 
^nessMul nqnisileqaalltleal^is, 741—744 ; sboald 
be cognisuit ottheinigiiii^ inmost frequent noo, 
and well vened in the praracal knowiedee of the 
tit, 741, 742, 74ft— r;i5 ; spcoification of the marks 
u^ed for conecting (pf.) and explanation of them 
severally, 742, 744 

Readiim for press, necessity of an overseer bei^ig 
qualified fo]r» 796 

Readii^'boy, an anistant of the reader or conector, 
bis business and requisite qualifications, 731 ^ 

Reading-roomi, best situation and anangement for, 
808 

Red, or other colous, method of printing with 
black, 601—609 

Redman, an early printer, his two-Une-great. 
primer fount notileod, 937 j the last who usm the 
secretary chataeier, tb. 

Rees’s Cyelopmdla, contains a calculatiqn of the 
advantages of stereotype, by Mr. Brightly, of 
Bungay, 8Sr 

References, thetr uses, 431, 432; superior letters 
preferable as such, 432 ^ 

Register-sheet explained, 928 

Registry, [ces Pioof-re^iry] 

Reglets, artielesof composition, «28; and*' furni- 
ture,*' 441; their disposition in imposing. 412; 
improperly subititutea for quadrats in whiu-lines, 
441 

Reiteration, whatK928 

Reviews, Magazinet, 4fcc. specific charge for the 
composition of, 783 

Revising, after first proof, a procesa not to be 
omitted, 732 

Revising for press, the duty of an overseer, 797 

Reynes, an early Rnglishf printer, his device, op, 921 

Rickaby. Mr., noticed, as the author's predecessor, 
and printer of Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals— [and 
see Part I.] 

Riding, a term in printing in varions colours, 302 

Rise, appUeation of the term, 628 

Roohen,aFnncAi artist, tidicnlons application, or 
propoW application, by him, of the principle of 
stereotype casting, 878 

Hollers, have nearly supemeded the use oTbaUa, 414 

Homan type, first nsed at Rome, on Cicero’s 
■* Bpistoim Fan^iares,*’ 966; call^ by the 
Germans, AnHqua, ib.\ the type best adapted 
for typography, t3. ; rules for its proportionate 
execution laid down by Moxmt, ib . ; and amented 
to by Btower, 3G9 ; but not by the anthoi, ib. 

Rollers, composition, for inking, attempted by lord 
Stanlmpe, 622 j successful application of them by 
Mr. Foster, 629 ; and by Applegath nod Cowper, 
ib.\ mode of pMparing ihemt 629, 681 ; toeir 
varions modes of application in inkii^ machines, 
631—696 

Roimc4«M a press, iBieCtiotis fbr setting, 377 

“ Rnyall Boke,” one of Caxton’S typographical 
productions, correct fae-siniUe of, 993 

Rubbing out ink [ms Ink] 

Rubric type, the invention of Mr. Lake Hansard, 
ita pnrpose and application, 6fiS 

Rttby type, its pliuse in the clasiifleation of types, 
978; specimen of, containing remarks on its 
ori|g^,name, Ac. 982 

Rules, in composition, of various materials and 
:useii, 442; [see Brass rales. Metal rules, Space 
rules] r 

Runic type [s«« Matrices] 

** Rone on sorts,” explnnatlon of the phnae, 928 


Russian types [see Matrieds] 

Rnthven, Mr.« inventor at an improved press for 
lithogmpfay, 904 

Rnthven’s press, description o^ with an engraving, 
630, 631 ; s^f-inking appaiatm for, 682, 689 

Rntt, Mr., description of his printing machine, 696 


f, the long character, with Its dependant double 
letters, first disosed by Mr. Bell, 993; the practice 
now generally adoptM, 469 ; its retention in some 
University impressioiis, t3. ; and on what pfotoble 
. groond, s6. ; plan of cases on this principle, *3^ 

Samaritan types [see Matrices] 

Sanscrit type [see Matrices] 

Savage, .Mr., revivor, in this country, of decorative 
pnnntilg, 91 1 ; pretensions of his Ayle of art, 91 1 , 
912 : hu method of woiking by blocks of different 
shades, or colonr, 912; probably taken from Pa* 

S illon, t*3.; his opinion of tbe mode of printed 
iluminations of tne early style, 9iS; and of the 
merits of the first proauctious, ib . ; [and see 
Decorative Printing]; his recipe for the ma&n- 
facture of ink, 723, 726 

Saxon type, first cut by Day in 1567, 937, 401 ; [and 
see Matrices] 

Scale, the great importance of a perfect one in the 
casting of diflferent founts, 994 

Scale for compbsitoia’ work, first settled in 1763, 
[and see Prices] 

Scale for Press woHc. 768, 789 ; brief analysis of, 
791; scale i»f the author’s prices for compoailois, 
787 


Scale of messate for compositors’ work, 924 
Belavonian type [see Matrices] 

Scott, an early English printer, his device, qp. 912 

Scott’s Family Bible, and Encyclopvdia Metropo- 
litana, instanced as works the very publication of 
which depended upon stereotyping, 897 

Scotch type-founders [see Miller, Wilson, Mattheu'- 
son]; their admowledged snperionty to tiie 
English founders, 370 ; attribute partly to their 
superior mixture of metal, and nartly to their 
resumption of the (dd principle ot the riiapiog of 
type, ib. 

Scratched figures [see Figures] 

Screw of a Stanhope press, 640 


Sc^type, very aukword prodnetioni of the third 
William Cadon, and ox ^ackson^ 974 ; little 
improvement subMquently, ib , ; till Diddt’s patrat 
invention, described, 374, 373; followed by 
Caslnn’s improvements and simplifications, 376; 
genexal ol^iections to the use of, S75 


Secretary, the name of the character in use in the 
time of Caxton, SM ; last used bf lUdmaa, in 
1334, 337 


Section (the sign Its prevalent use, 492 


Semicolon, its power, 486 

Senefelder, Mr. Aloii^ inventor of the lithographic 
iwitem of printing, 888 ; which he assigned to M. 
Andr3, i3.; auccmnl patronage afibided him by 
Mr. Ackemmnn, t3. ; his subsequent good fortune 
in his official appointment nnder his own govem- 
ineut (Bavaria), ib , ; hia fantastic pretences to 
have acquired the knowledge of the typographic 
art in a day or two, 890; considered In connexion 
with his egiedoas Dlundets and ridlcoloas attempts 
to improve it, t3. ; true pntise due for tbe perw- 
verance exhibited by him in the perlsetlon m his 
art, 890; his very qualified elaiirM in fovour 
own invention, 190, 891; and desmlptlan of his 
process, 891 ; his limited Intention in ttus firnt pse 
of engraved stone, 891, 892; and its accidental 
enlargement into its present <miect8, 993^ 899 


Senes, an early En^iah piintei, Ms devfoe, Up, 92i 
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Siiof, oMtiibig of the tKiii, eas 
Sottini; rale, an implement used in composing, 409 
Se¥enty*twoB size, scheme for impafiinig, 550 
8hnUiig<4oQl [Mehliztng-pot] 

Shank of aMer, what, 928 
Shm, ii(9ce«|8Ty impjeomnts in copupoaingi 496 
Sheetn, taking down, 768, 769 ; putting ]xy, 769 
ShKKyjUw-stick, ap Implement in lockiqgmp a forme, 


desci^tion of, 412, 465; engraving of a peculiar 
one for small 4 uoins, 486 

SibsKh, an early English printer, his device, op. M2 

Sideeticks, aiticles of furnitare, their dispositioinn 
impositioD explained, 412; their material and 
construction as used by the author, 482 ; engraved 
representation of, 488 ^ 

' SignatQie, and signatuieJine, incompo^fw, 4ii, 
986 

Sillc-hangings, a set of, in the potsesskm of the 
author, prove the Chinese to be the former prac* 
tisen of printing from blocks en nctte, 912 a. 

Singleton, an early English printer, his device, op. 
921 

Sixteens size^ modes of imposing in, 511,512; extra 
charge for imposing, 782 

Sixty.founi, schemes for imposing, 598, ,429 ; charge 
for imposing, 782 

Sizes of type, comparative, displayed in Ibeir re- 
spective names, 379—382 

Skinner, a type-founder about 5700, 345 

Slice, at press [tee Brayer] * 

Slur, what, 928 

Small capitals, particular care required to distinguaih 
some of them, 427; bow denoted in MS. t5.; their 
various uses, t'5 

Small pica type, its placv in the classiacation of 
types, 378; origin of its English and foreign name 
coidectured, in a specimen of the type as at present 
used, 38 1 ; formerly deemed an irregular type, S8S ; 
but now in very general use, 384 

Smonting, explanation of the tenn, 928 

Sockets of the press [tee Gallows] 

Sorts, what, 929; the care of, the province of an 
overseer, 737 

Space-lines [tee Leads] 

•Space^nles, sometimes vary in thichuess, yet useful 
in compoution, 443 

Spaces, in compositioa, their uses, 441 

Spanish, at press, probable derivation and meaning 

' Spelling-books [tee Grammars] 

Spindle of the press, description and engraving of, 
559 

Spit and wheel of the press, description and engraving 
of, 565, 566 

Sponge, a neoessery article to a compositofi 486 

Squabble, esplansitioa of the term, 929 

SUalfhrd, Mr., inventor of a portable iron-press, 657 

StanbcnM, an eminent patron of the typographic art, 
[tet mss. Cases, imang^ipparatus, Stereotype] 

Star-chamker, court of, their decree, regulating the 
nunpher, Ac., of tke letter-foundeia and printers, 

318 

Stefas of aletter, what, 689 

SIgrsotyne, best relative sitnatiUm for the foundiy in 
ap ofHce, 80S; the art revived and brought into 
nri^o^ by earl Stanhope, 815; summary descrip- 
tion ^fhc operation, 815, 816; attempts hitherto 
AuitleiB to extend the art to the transier of plates 
fram copper engravings, 816; Mr. Armstiong’s 


imagined snooess, 8l6ti.; otMervaiions on the 
origin of the invention, 616, 825; the principle 
coeval with the origin of pi^iig, 816; the art 
itself, in its radest method, pfacrawd, a hundred 
years ago, Iw Van defMey, 817—819; palpable in- 
eiSclency of his plan with regard to economy, 819 ; 
the origin of the improvement oontestm, f5. 
820; but, on compaiisoD of claims, asstgim to 
Mr. Oed of Edinburgh, 821 ; ito Ul-iertune in his 
% haDds,andhromwhfitoaiise,822; apeoimensof his 
plates, 823; Mr. Tillocb's claim to the i/mniion 
of the same proeess flfty-yean alter, M.; alleged 
«, application of the art, by M. DidoC, tolof^lthmic 
fables, and subsequenfly to various works, 824 ; 
kis claim to tiie Inveninin disal^ed in p^t of 
time, ib . ; and more especially from his mode of 
operation, which is stated to be merely that of 
Van der Mey, ib.; Mr. Wilson’s engagement 
with earl Stanhope to complete and establish the 
art, i5. ; his frlseand uneountenanced claim to the 
merit of the invention set up for lord Stanhope, ib . ; 
offer of the mystery to the University of Cam- 
bridge, ib . ; its present principal application, 825 
Aovanta^ of the art conaioeied in detail, 825— 
845 ; erroneous statement on this bend, published 
at an early period in the Monthly Magazine, 
825, 826; answered by Mr. Wilson, 826—828 ; 
the common ohjections summed up by Mr. 
Slower, 828; observations in detail by the 
author, upon the statements on both sides, 
prmcipally grounded on Mr. Wilson’s propo- 
sitions, 829 et see.— 1st, on the comparative 
expense by wear of metal, 829, 830; 2 nd, on 
tlfe diminution of labour in compaction and 
reading. 830, 831 ; Sid, the comparative expense 
of costing moveable typos, and stereo plates, 
8S1 ; 4th, price of press work by either ineifand, 
ifi.i .4tb« comparative expense betwixt u small 
lire-proof room for the plates, and a large ware- 
house for the papCT, 832; 6th, the beauty, in 
appearance, of the aiJTerentmodesof work separately 
considered, i5. ; 7th, comparative accuracy of the 
two inodes, 833—635 , 8th, the comparative turn 
of work whiuh each soft of type will bear, 835 ; 
!)tb, the supposed advantages of re-casting from 
Bter^type platls, 836,837; lOUi, comparison of 
savings upon the whole, as stated in Mr. Hotigson’s 
** K&say,’’ 839—842 ; additional observations on 
the ineligibility of machinery for working stereo, 
and on the sometimes improved appearance of a 
work, from its frequent re^ximposition for 
cessive editions, 832—834; a great qualification in 
the estimation of the art, evident in its partial 
abandonment by the Universities; balanced 
statement of the real advantages, and best ap- 
plication of the invention, 844, 84.4 
Process of the art described in detail, 846—887; 
peculiar form of several of thetypes, 846 ; peculiar 
size of chases. 847, and mode of imposition, ib . ; 
increased attention requisite in the ordinary 
preparations for press, ib . ; instmetions for the 
process from the MSS. of earl Stanhope, with 
observationa by the author, on the imposing 
furniture, ib . ; the gypsum, ib . ; precautions to 
avoid damp, 851, 852; to clear the monlding- 
' table, 852; oiling the type, 852, 8.43 ; fixing the 
frames, 8,43 — 856; mixing the gypsum, 8.45; use 
of the shaking-tool, or mixing-pot, 856 ; discon- 
tinuous pouring of the gypsam, ib.; dabbing, ib. 
8.47; cleaning of the mixing- pot aud dabbing- 
bnish, 857; use of the pallet-knife, ib.j and of the 
straight-edge, ; time for the setting of the 
gypsum, 857, 858 ; soma later improvements 
l^inted out, 858 ; separation, 859; dressing, ih., 
and baking of the monld, 860, 861 ; ntelthig the 
metal, 861 ; process of castiim, including a precitsc 
description of the casting poxand other tools, ib, 
—866; picking, 867; turning and dressing, ; 
making the metal, 868; memod of avoiding the 
general nnhealthiness of the process, 869 ; prefer- 
aldeness of purchasing the variouB articles ready 
prepared, 670; view of the interior of a stereotype 
loundry, 871 ; various other methods of pToctising 
the art, more particularly by the French, 872, 
8r9; first attempt by Hoffiman. with description 
of the material of his mould, 872, 873; M. 
Pmgeron’i material, 873 ; frivolous applicaiion of 
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tiieirtbylUMibiiiySni snliBtMtbilAiiijIiovMaeiif* 
by CaieSi de9ortM«^er4; HoAiiiia’* ridieolous 
aitempt to »ave tfaa time of pTe-comraitloo, 87.1 ; 
dMcriptioB of fbe French mode of ■teieotypiiig 
lor the prevention of forgery, 876, 877; ancmeT 
inoito, 1:^ M. Herhiin, by forming a mould with 
cold mm, .877 ; a second method of his 
cMting from* types, en emuB, S78; one by M* 
Porterat, by ty^, with a fooe at eitoer end, one 
in the other en creux, 879 ; Mr. Apple^th’a 

method, by a metallic moold tahen while semi- 
fluid, and a eemi-flnld plate struck from such 
mould, id. 880; its olaima to originaUiy examined, , 
880; latest English invention, applicable to 
newspapers, desonbed in detail, 880 —888; numy 
points of resenihlaiice betwixt this mode, and 
that invented by Hoflknan, 

Working the plates, 884—887; blocks, and 
mode of fixing, as practised by earl Stanhope, 
884; other modes in use, 886; their general 
inefficiency, ih . ; the author’s patent invention to 
remedy this defect, described, 886, 886 ; directioni 
for its use, 886, 887; recent invention by Mr. 
Fergusson to employ elastic substance^ 887; 
specimen of an illuminated letter, the various 
parts of which are composed of stereotype, 918 

Stereotype-plate raisers, an invention of the author’s, 
described, 866, 886; directions for their use, 
886, 887 

Stick \»ee €omposing«tick] 

Stick-full, a term in composition, explained, 4 U 

Stock, the accumulation of, in quire-books, evinced 
in the cose of Sweynheimand Pannutez 

Stone [«ee Imposing-stone] 

Stone, proper for lithography, description of, and 
directions for preparing, 89.1, 894, 897 

Stove for an office [tee Perkins] 

Slower, his proposed plan for casting up work, 46 1 ; 
inefficiency of, 462; inadequacy of Ins ** Printer’s 
Price-bo(fl^,” to the object proposed, 792; his 
statement of objections to the adoption of stereo- 
type printing, 828, 829 * 

Stmight-adge, the name given to a tool used in 
stereotyping, for giving a flat back to the mould, 
85T 

Sunday-work, charge for, by compositoie, 783, and 
pressmen, 789 

Superior letters, or figures of reference, their use, 
929; preferable to the old marks, 4S2; and the 
Italic to the Roman, ib , ; directious for their 
use, >6. 

Swedish type [tee Matrices] 

Sweynheim and Pammtez, the first printers at 
Rome, inventors of the Roman type, 867, 368 ; 
their subsequent distresses, 368 n, 

Swinton, Rev. Mr., a celebrated linguist, Etruscan 
types executed for him by Caslon, still in the 
CwoD foundry, 401 n. 

S> riac [eee Matrices] 


Tabular; cfjid 

Table work, definitions and prices of, 764 
Taking down the sheet*, 768, 769 
Tamonl type [see Matrices] 

Taylor, assodiated with Mr. Bensley to perfect the 
steam-printing machine, 696 

Technical terms used in printing, list of, with 
explanations, 999 

Tflcgfi type [see Matrices] 

Terms (technical) [see Technical terms] 

Thin space, the distinction explained, 929 

Thirty-sixes size, various modes of imposing in, 
624, 696 


Thirty-twos size, viltons modes of imposing in, 
620— 698; obaige for imposing, 789 

Thome, a late founder, piincip^ly eminent for his 
bold job type, 360 

Thorowgood, typofonnder, snooeMor to Mr. 
Thome, 860 ; specification of his founts in foreign 
characters (in lut of matncea), 899, 40i ; obsei- 
vatfon on those of the German and Knssiaii, 408 

Til (the mark*'), its use in Portuguese words, 428 
Till of the press, description and engraving of, 668 

Tilloch, Mr., editor of the Philosophical Magazine, 
his remarks in that work, on the first idea ,ox 
^leotyping, by Van der Mey, 817; his erroneous 
meas on the immaculatenees of stereotyped works, 
89U, 821 ; his own claim to the unassisted re- 
discovery of the art, rendered suspicious by the 
actual publication of the process many years 
previdfir, by Mr. R. Mores, 822, and 823 n.: 
tuwisted'fo perfecting the invention by the well 
known Mr. Foulis, of Glasgow, 823 ; the practice 
of the art suspended by Mr. T., from circumstances 
foreign to the invention, 824, nut resumed by him 
for the instruction of lord Stanhope, i6. 

Times Newspaper, first application of steam-print- 
ing made to the, under the patronage oi Mr. 
Walters, 69.1 

Title-deeds, mode of imposing the abstract ol^ 606 
Tottel, an early English printer, his device, 929 

Transfer and tracing in lithography [see Litho- 
graphy] 

Transposition of pages in a companionship, 647 

Treadwell’s press, debcription and engraving of, 669 
—661 < 

Turkish type [see Matrices] 

** Turn for a letter,” meaning of the phrase, 929 
Two-line letters, their great use, 447 
Two-line Double Pica ty(»c, its place in the classifi- 
cation of types, 378 ; size, 379 

Two-line English, its place in the classification of 
types, 378 ; size, 379 

Two-line Great Primer type, in use among the 
early printers, 337; its place in the classification 
of types, 378 ; size, 379 

Tw'o-line Pica, its place in the classification of 
types, 378 ; size, 379 
Twelves;— 

Twenties; and 

Twenty-fours, schemes for imposing, 617—620; 
extra charge for imposing, 782 

Tying up the page for imposing, directions for, 633 

Tympans, descriptions and ongravings of— outer, 
6.19, 660; inner, 660; desori^on S the patent 
tympans, applicable to presses of ouuged oiiiidB- 
sions, invented by the author, 683—686 
Type-fouuding. Early history of the art gathered 
' irom Rev. B. R. Mores’s Dissertation,” 332 
et seq. ; the art formerly included in that of the 
printer, 334 ; specification of the types originally 
in use in this country, by Caxton, 334, 335; very 
imperfectly represented by impressioDs from 
plates, 336 ; separation of this branch from the 
practice of typography, 338. and division of the 
art into cutting, ca^ng, ana dressing, A . ; num- 
ber of founders limited to fonr, t6.; their names, 
ib. ; the restriction renewed by Act of Parliament, 
339; improvements in letter-cutting, Moxon, 
339—34 1 ; account of the fonndry at Oxford, given 
to the University by Fell and Junius, 342; in 
London, under Nichols, in 1690, and the Grovers 
and Goring, living in 1724;' and progressively 
nnder Andrews, Skuuier,"Heiid, Mitonelf, Thomas 
James, 346 ; the Westons. Hive, and John Jomei^ 
** the lost of the old English founders,” to Rev. 
E. Rowe Mores, the purchaser of the founts 
accumulated by the latter, 346, 847 
Low state of type-founding In the bagbnung 
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of the 1 Mh centoiy , 347 ; the elaMM worlti of thit 
countiy geneially ezecoted with Dutch types, tb ; 
forioitous introductum of Mr. Caelon mto the 
Btudy^i and ooneeqnent zenovatioii of the art, 348 
[tee Caalnn, Wmiain (I)] 

Great alteiatioa ana detenoratum m taste as to 
the shape of type since the time of the Caslansy 
356, fimcifuland fiitile attempt of Mr. Boskei- 
viUe to eataUisii a peimaaent standard, td. [«es 
BaskerviJle] , notice of Messrs. Fn and Pine’s 
foundry (the original of the present Fry and Sons), 
356, and snocesiively of those of Jackson, «4« 839; 
Ootteiell, 339, Figgins, 860; Thome (now 
Thorowgood), 3607idam,t6- 861; and aenral 
other London and conii^ fonndeis, 861; and 
of Messrs Wilson, of GOasgow, 366, and 
Miller, of Edmbnrgb. 866 

Conaiderations on the properties and shapes 
types, 866—871, of It^ letter, 8T1— 874, 
^ript, 374—877 

List of names, 878, and specimens of 
of type, 879—382, with general observitidns, in* 
cliiaing Mr Fergnsson^ pronect for flxmg the 
sizes of type by an mvanable prldciple, 882— 
369 , a fount of letter, 390, 891 , of double letters, 
892, 893 , of the number of sorts to a fbundet’a 
bill, 393-395, «« Bill” for 800lb Fica, 396, 897; 
and for Canon at 20-m, 398 

Synopsis of matnces in Bntuih letter-fonndiies, 
for languages lequiriug peculiar chaiaeters; of 
music and blacks, 399—401, with explanatory 
notes, 401—404 

Dr (. hurch’a tnventwn for casting type, 670— 
672 Pouchee’s patent for type*casting, 678—680; 
Mr Nicholson’S patent, 690 

rypes, relative proportions of, vanous methods of 
determining, 401; Mr Stower’smropMed mecha- 
nical rules, th , totally inadequate to fhe pnrpoee 
of casting oft copy, or castmg-up pages, for which 
they were intenued, 462, peculiar form of, requi- 
site foi stereotype, 846 


Underhand, at press, explanation of the term, 929 
Upper-case, engraving of, 407 


making op Waste, 776; booking the gstiMetiMth. 
777, bast rdatlve sHuation at a watehonse, loi 

Waste, explanation of the term, 776 ; pr o ces s of 
making up the, 801 

Watts, Ml., patentee of an invention for an hiking 
preu, 662, 668 

Wetting-room, observations on tke imporinnce of 
action to, 609 , best sitoathm for, 610 

W Atman’s yellow-wove royal paper mtrodneed to 
the public in Rxtebie’a cleseke, 610 

Wheel of the press [res Bpit] 

Whitohnioh, an early English printer, his device, 
/ 921 

White line 

White-page; and 

White-paper, their eevezal deflnitione, 929 

Whilgift, archbishop, a patron of John Day, an 
early prmter, who encooiaged him to cut and nee 
theS^qp character, 887, afterwards a restrictor 
of the ireedom of the press, 889 

Wilkins, Dr , a celebrated orientalist, Coptic, and 
Sansent types, cat for him, now m the Caslon 
foundry, 401 , diabic, m that of Fty and Son, 409 

Wilson, type founder of Glasgow, brief memoir of, 
862—366, specification of his fonnts of foreign 
character, 399—401, separate notice at ms 
Homer ” and Elzevir Greeks,” 404 ; most of 
his fogpts ent by Mr. Austin, 361 

Wilson, Mr., a respectable London printer. In 
Goqjunction with earl Stanhope, bionght to com- 
pletion the art of stereotyping, 824 , ua inventioa 
of which be very flattermgly and nqjuetly aeenbed 
to hie lordship, id.; his stabunent in Cavour of the 
art, 826—828, conraeied by the antbor, un der ita 
several propwtions, 829—843; [and tn Ster^ 
l)I>e] 

Wilaon, Mr Hn,h, iarentoyif .Mlf-nddag ptw, 
680—682 

Wmeh’s machine, deicnption of, 701, 708 


Uppe^caee sorts, what, 426 

Upperhand, at press, the term explamed, 929 


Valency’s Irish Grammar, characters of a fount cut 
by Figgine, copied from, 403 

Van der Mey, inventor of a rnde species of stereo- 
type by Bolaenng the types together after impo- 
sition, 817, 818 

Vantage, m typography, what, 929 

Varnish [tee Colours] 

Vermilion, an ingredient of the beet red ink, 60S, 
[and tee Colonrs] 

Volumes of a work, to be considamd dietinctly in 
compositor’s cbaiges, 786 


tv, a maiked letter need u Welsh, 428 
Walpeigen, an early type-founder, 342 
WalteiB [fee Tunes] * 

Walton [eee Polyglott] 

Waiebouse department, genera] directions for the 
manminent of, 762—777 . vix. bnsmess of a 
warehouseman, 762, 763, giving out paper, 763— 
767, hanging up, 767, 768, takmg down, 768, 
769: putting by, 769, laying down, 769,770, for 
gathenng 770, 771 ; collatiiig, 771, 772, folding, 
772—774; eountipg and pressug, 774—776; 


Wmterof the press, description and engraving of, 
556 

Wolfe, an early English printer, matnces of liie 
black in the possession of Fry, 40i, 404; his 
device, 17 

Wolfe, an early printer (printer to the city), his 
device, 17 

Wood-engtavingB, etereotype particnlsrty nsefol for 
the muniplication of, 843; lithographio tiansfots 
greatly snpenor to their ongmale in pomt of 
execntion, 907, 908; snpenoiity of paper f«sr 
working from them, 917, 918 

WoodfoU, Mr. George, originally aasociatod with 
Mr Bensley to bruig forward the steam-priitiing 
machine, 603 

Words, Wynkyn de, bis pnnrhre, matnces, and 
types, purchased by Rev. Mr. Mores, and sufaee- 

* quenuy by Mr Niqhols, 332; high «*h*Tacter of 
his types, 337, his marks and deviees, 17 

Work book, plan of, for a compositor, 778 

Worfon^^^presB, dlieotioilB for, 603—608 ; [and 

Wngbt, one of the four exeliuive foandenappomled 
by Star-chamber, 338 

Wyttf an early piuter, his two-line great pnmer 
fount noticed, 337, hm devioe, 17 

a matkid letter which oeenii in Welsh, 426 


THE END 









